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Popular Health Lfectures. 

Addbess By H E The G-oVExtNOK oe Madb4i= 

I AM suie you uill dgiw witli me that we liave had a most 
mteiesting lectuie l)^ Majot Elwes J siionld like to sa\ 
hpw much 1 welcome this good attendam e, which has heaid 
the lectuie, and I am suie Majoi Boss will ieel, thougli he 
legists his not being able to be piesent — a legi et whioli we all 
deeply s^haie — that justice has been done and moie thin done 
to the subjqct on which he was to speak In tins connection 
should like to say how much tha lectuie was helped by the 
adinnable working of the magic lantein I should like also 
to thank Majoi Elwes foi all the tiouble and pains he has taken 
in woikmg with the Committee oiganised foi the puipose 
All those who on behalf of science aie inteiested m such 
enteipiises know how much depends on the Becietai) We 
all know that Major Elwes is one vyho will not spaie himselt 
m such enteipiises, and I can say peisonally what gi eat pams 
he h^i^een at to 'see that every detail is nght and that no- 
thing shall inteifeie with the full etijoynient of these leotuies 
hy the audience who come to attend them I should like to 
emphasise what Majoi Elwes has said about this being a mattei 
»fpi pulic agency There is much effoit going on thiough the 
agency of medical men and the hospitals and dispensaries 
tjjioughout district and '‘ninnicipal author ities, and with the 
help ofa'oui engineers a gieat deal of effort is now directed 
to the Htfitection of public health. No^'e of these, as Majm 
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Elwes has so einphaticalh pointed out, can have then full 
eftecfc without the co-opeiation of the community, and the 
puipose oj these lectuies is not to supeisede but to strengthen 
these etfoits, Ip i implanting in the mmd ol eveiybody the 
convK tion that he 1^ a dut\ to perfoim to himself and to his 
Idiiiilv and to the cominunit'v 

India’s Death Rate. 

I look at the waste ot life all round us which is du/ to 
diseases In all India the death rate is about 30 pei thousand* 
In England and Wales it is lathei over 15 If you could bung 
the Indian death lafce down to the England and Wales 
death late, you would save something over 4 millions ol 
lives pel annum In this Citv dining the last 30 yeais theie 
has been a slow and stead\ mciease m the death late, 
theie has been indeed an excess of the death late ovei 
the bath late The mean death late foi 1901-10 was" 43 6 
pel mille Considei the loss ot economic stiength and working 
powei levealed by these hgnies — which fall far shoit of a full 
statement of that loss, toi theie is an almost immeasuiable 
additional loss m illness and physical weakness and mefticiency 

Take again “ Intantile moitality — death of infants 
undei 1 \eai foi eveiy 1,000 baths — 


In Madias Piesideucv 


188 

In Madias Cit\ 


300 

In London 


91 


Take next choleia In the Presidency dining the last 
nineteen \eais neaih l-J million people have, '3^ ol 
choleia, oi an aveiage of 64,222 pei annum Eoi all India, 
liom 1900 to 1913, the annual aveiage death rate from choleia 
IS 404,047 

Theu plague While the annual aveiage of death,?* 
liom plague m this Piesidency since 1899 is 6,453 or much 
less lelatnely than some othei parts of India, India as 
whole has lost fiom plagpe, from 1893 to 1933, a|out 8^ 
million lives (8,451,981) oi an annual average of over^p0,000 
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Conditions in Europe 

Now glance foi a moment at the histoiy of Emope 
m legaid to these and similar diseases Eii many centmies 
civilised mankind seems to have toigotteu that the mass of 
disease IS preventable The ancient G-ieeks cultivated physi- 
cal strength and beauty The Itomans have left to us 
aqueducts and baths, both piivate and public, but neithei 
among the Grieeks noi the Romans does tlieie seem to have 
been any geneial effort to combat disease In the Middle 
Ages, Europe was lepeatedly ravaged by plague and epidemics 
The recoids of the twelfth centuir chronicle 15 epidemics 
and as many famines , the thirteenth century 20 plagues and 
19 famines , the fourteenth centiny 8 epidemics and 
a succession of famines, and it is estimated that in the Black 
Death, which attacked Europe from the East, reaching 
England m the year 1348, no less than 25 millions of people 
died Towards the end of the next centriiy, in 1485, England 
was attacked by the Sweating Sickness, anothci foiiii of 
plague, apparently due to filthy and duty surioundmgs 
After a succession of reappearances it passed awav about the 
middle of the sixteenth century (1561), and the last ot that 
series of appearances of plague m England was nr 1666, when it 
was followed in the subsequent year by the gieat fii e ot London 


The Jews 

While, however, this was the lamentable condition of 
Europe, there was one ancient people, veiy far back in the 
histor^;^ mankind, in whom we see clearly the presence of 
the idea, the governing idea, that disease can be prevented by 
attention to the laws and conditions of healthy living The 
fiesiie of the Jew was that his days might be long in the land and 
that his race should grow strong and multiply , and it is fainiliai 
to' you no doubt that the hygienic code of the Jew was 
remarkably complete More than 3,000 yeais ago then laws 
dealt with food and with feeding, with the isolation of the 
sick, infection, leprosy, plague, open spaces, the coveimg aud 
removal refuse, the cleansing and the annual repair of wells 
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and seweis, sanitaiy inspection of meat and household utensils, 
notification of disease and disinfection The Mosaic system of 
samtaiv law legnded e\eiv man as liis biothei’s keepei 
Bodily disease was legaided as a type of sm,and the connection 
between inoial and physical evil was plainly accepted The 
caie of peisonal health was' eiifoiced by leligioiis sanction and 
authoiity, and these infliiences weie poweiful in elevating mto 
a fiee and civilised people a lace onh lecently emancipated 
fiom slaveiy, and they have left then maik upon the Jews 
to this day Modem Jews have piofited by the scrupulous 
obseivance of sanitation by then foiefatheis, not only in then 
gieatei relative longevity as compared with other civilised 
peoples, but m then fieedoiu from, and power of lesistence to, 
scouiges and plagues, which have decimated othei nations 
among whom they lived 

Improving Public Health 

Suuilailj with plague which, as I have desciibed, killed 
its millions ill Eiiiope in the Middle Ages and was rife even 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes plague has been 
exterminated in the gieater pait of Euiope Heie we have not 
succeeded m stamping it ont, though that is peilectly possible 
and will, I trust, come in time In the same way, moie 
recently, for something like 70 or 80 years, indeed since the 
lecoveiy of Euiope fiom the great Napoleonic wais, the 
Governments of nearly all civilised countiies have been 
woikmg to impiove public health Indja has been doing the 
same Choleia had its original home piobably in lA^a It 
has gone westwaid and spiead over the woild four times 
during the nineteenth centuiy (In 1817—1823, 1826—1838, 
1846 1848, 1863 1866, 1873) It is still familiar to us here 
it was lesponsible for 68,449 deaths m this Presidency during 
1914 Theie has been no serious outbreak of qholera in 
England for over twenty yeais or moie 

Plague 

The re-appeaiance of plague in India seems to date from 
August, 1896, when it began in Bombay Since tj^-ec. more 
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tlian eight millions of people have died of it in this country 
in this Presidency alone 466,443 And we have not yet 
succeeded in doing what is perfectly possiUe, namely, stamp- 
ing it out 1 sa’\ perfectly possible, for I have seen it myself 
stamped out, no doubt under other conditions I remember 
auiving h\ train one evening nr the year 1899 at the Central 
Htation in Glasgow I proposed to sleep at the Central 
Station Hotel, adjoining the station, an enOrnrous building 
containing some hundieds of bedrooms To my surprise I 
found the whole place bare, empty, uninhabited A few cases, 
some ot which had died, had been admitted into the Hospital 
and diagnosed as bubonic plague The physician who made 
this diagnosis had never seen plague Upon his opinion 
depended the closing of the Pott of Glasgow, the mtenuption 
ol shipping the possible loss of hundieds of thousands of 
pounds, wuth all the consequent distress and unemployment 
which would follow the establishment of strict examination at 
eveij Continental port, a laborious suivey of the infected aiea 
of the city, the seaiching out of contact cases, the cleansing ot 
houses and sewers, the hunting of rats and a thousand other 
administrative processes, not onlj in Glasgow but throughout 
the United Kingdom The diagnosis was made and an- 
nounced It stood the test , fresh cases confirmed it, and 
plague appeared again a year or two later, both in rats and in 
men That is how this great hotel was closed, as I have des- 
cribed Plague IS a tenor in Eruope, hut it is aterroi undei 
control In this instance, in Scotland, it was kept within 
naii^ limits and by the deteimmed and widespread applica- 
tion of precautions it was stamped out 

Tuberculosis, etc. 

I have not got the figures for an accurate comparison, but 
m Engliind and Wales there has been a steady decrease for the 
last fitty years, and recently at slightly higher rate There 
are some diseases which, it must be admitted, are not 
yet undei such control measles for instance does not 
abate, cancer seems to be 'so far incurable but any day the 
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investigations going on at this moment may thiow light upon 
these pioblems and what has been done m the way of stamp- 
ing out otliei diseases give ns stiong hope foi the fntme 

Let me give von one oi two lemarkable instances at this 
m diseases which aieoi used to be well-known m Emope 

I take the figmes foi Scotland, as I happen to have them, 
foi typhus fe\ei'and small-pos In 1866, just about 50 yeais 
ago, tophus killed 3,272 people, that is 108 for every 
100,000 people Mark now the change In 1880, 14 years 
later, it killed only 5, instead of 180 per 100,000, and in 1908, 
the last year for which I have figures, it killed — per 100,000 
instead of 5, something less than one quarter of 1 person 
That IS to say, a disease, which alone accounted for tens of 
tiionsands of sick, and thousands of deaths, has been piacti- 
callv banished in 50 veais Moreover , the geim which causes 
the disease is, I believe, still undiscovered, though the disease 
itself IS well undeistood How has this success been attained ? 
B> the common effort of the community, co-opeiating with 
medical advice and direction , by isolation, by preventing 
overciow'drng, by drainage, by the systematic removal oi 
waste and refuse Surely an example worth consideration 
The death rate from sinall-po\ in Scotland is the same, only 
a little less striking The death rate from sinall-pox was 35 
per 100,000 In the same interval of time, 50 years, it has 
been i educed tiom 35 to 1 Scarlet tevei, again has decieaited 
from 98 to 19 

The British death rate 

Slimming up these and similar results — and here I am 
obliged to quote the figures not for Scotland, but for England 
and Wales, where the results have been much the same— the 
annual death-rate now is about 14 per thousand Imng, 60 
years ago, re , from 1861-65, rt was equal to 21 4 per thou- 
sand living It has fallen steadily throughout this period, 
and the difference means that for every 1,000 living people, 
only some 14 died rn each year, as compared with ^1- who 
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died 50 yeais ago Theie is thus a saving of 7 lives toi eveiy 
thousand of the population, and as the population of England 
and Wales may be taken as 35 millions, the numbeis saved 
when added up become enoiraous In 50 yeais at least 
‘245,000 lives have been saved Applied to the population of 
India, this late of saving would have meant the pieseivation 
of neaily ‘2^ millions of lives 

Work m India 

It must not be foigotton that a gieat deal has been done 
heie in India, m the same du action, ol leducmg disease, which 
IS most encomagmg Among Eiiiopean tioops m India, the 
piesent aveiage death late, 17 6 pei thousand, is about one 
quaitei of what it was 70 yeais ago Among Indian tioops 
in India at that time the death late was piobahly ‘22 pei 
thousand , it has now been leduced to 11 7, oi bj about one 
half In lails, too, the death late shows piogiess Undei 
noiinal conditions the annual death late of the liee population 
between the ages ot ‘20 and 64 is now about 29 pei thousand 
Foi all India, in jails, it is 21 4 The only figmes I can give 
you ot geneial impoitance in India aie tliose ot sm.ill-po\ 
In the decade 1871-1880, the deaths fiom small-pox m Biitish 
India numbeied 168, 964 , 20 yeais latei this numbei stood 
at less than half, oi 81,233 

Not many yeais ago, I lemembei a book was published 
entitled, “ Borne Emotions and a Moial ” I suggest as a 
desciiption of these lectuies the title “ Some Illnstiations and 
a Moral “ The moial of all these illustiatious and of this lectnie 
upon malaiia and of the whole couise ot these lectuies is that the 
great mass ol disease is pieventable , and pieventable only by 
•the common effort of the community under skilled and enlight- 
ened giridance Now we have the skilled and enlightened 
guidance*aud the puipose of these lectuies is to educate and 
urge all sections ot the commuity to take a share m this effoit 
This IS a campaign to save life, not to destioy it I appeal con- 
fidently to yon all to considei its purpose seiiously and to give 
it all thcihelp which it deserves 
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An Appeal 

You 4ie awdie ot the health fOiidifcion& of this town and 
of this Piesidency They have a claim upon youi help, and 
the\ call loudly toi common, united, continuous ctfoit 
Without pUi'^ical health no mclividuals and no people can 
attain the full measuies ot then povveis and lacnlties ' 
No doubt, conditions heie aie diffeient fioni those in Eiuope 
Eemedies and methods may have accoidingl-y to be ditfeient 
Time and woik and evpeiience will help us and will indicate 
the tiue lines of advance heie as ehewheie The essential 
lequisite foi success, the condition without which success is 
unobtainable, is pei&onal, individual, effoit Witlioutthis, public 
admiiustiation and public expenditine upon sanitation must 
be weak and inetfectual It lequuesfoi its fiillethcacy the co- 
opeiation of eveiv bouseholdei and eveiy individual, without 
which lb will not and cannot be completely snccessfiil Theie 
IS eveiy motive to stn ns to action m this mattei and to take a 
peisonal pait in the nevei-ending campaign to save life In 
the fiist place them is the self-inteiest of the individuals , foi 
while it IS tiue that as the coinraimity is simply the aggiegate 
of the individuals who compose it and that accoidmgly theie 
can be no public health without the peisonal health of indivi- 
duals, it IS equally tiue that oul\ iindei conditions of general 
public health can the individual attain his full peisonal effici- 
ency Epidemics aie no lespecteis of persons and the biightest 
and best, stiongest and most piomising among us aie only too 
often stiuck down by them In this lespect, we aie sach one 
of us oiu biothei’s keepei and slums and filthy conditions ol 
life Ol laboui aie a dangei not only to the slum dwelleis, hut 
to the places which ad]om them Theie is waste and shoiten- - 
mg of lives by constitutional weakness, by infection and by 
illness , and theie is destiuction of life by disease Such loss 
of life IS an absolute leductiou of the woiking powei and 
stiength and wealth of the community Lastly, the obligation 
lb laid upon all by oui common humanity to leheve pain and 
Buffeiing by eveiy means m om powei 
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The Lectures 

To aid m this campaign is the pin pose of this conise of 
lectuies It is intended, at. has aheadj been announced, that 
they should be delivei ed not only heie, but, if they aie accept- 
able, elsewheie , and aiiangements -will be made if there is a 
sufficient demand, foi then translation into the chief Teina- 
cnlais of the Piesidency Both lectures and slides will be made 
available fot this puiposa As you are aware, this course of 
lectuies is being held rmder the auspices of the St John 
Ambulance Association, which is inothei respects doing excel- 
lent work among ns and thioughout the Presidencj , which has 
among its puiposes the piomotion of health and hygiene 
Theie is, howevei, as I have already said, a very large field in 
many duections foi united effort of this kind, and, piovided that 
public suppoit, Indian and Emopean, is assiued, steps will be 
taken latei on to piopose the foimation of a Madias Piesi- 
dency Health Association, having its headqnaiteis heie and 
branches in the mofussil, wheiever voluntaiy woikeis will 
come foi waid This Madias Piesidency Health Association 
should be a comprehensive, voluntary, popular oiganisation 
for the promotion of healthy conditions of life thioughout the 
Presidency, m which all individuals could co-opeiate and to 
which all kindred oigamsations might be afhhated, and which 
might seive as a centie to which all those mteiested might 
look for information and encouiagement in eveiy thing which 
concerns the preseivation and improvement of the health 
and strength of the people of the Madias Presidency To 
reduce pain and sutleimg, to lengthen life and to add to the 
piospeiity and wealth of India, aie objects worthy of oui 
utmost endeavouis 
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The Drainage of Cities." 

[Bt J W Madelet, m a , M Inst c e , M Am Bog c l 
Special Engineer, Coe.i>oeation oe Madras ] 

1 The conqi egatwn of human beings into laige com- 
mnnitieg leads to nnliealthy conditions 
^^Neoaaaity {oi dram- Eygntually existence m ciowded cities, 

comes within the Jaw that thg lives of all 
organisms come to an end when the pioducts of then life 
processes aie not leuioved with snlhcient lapidity and tlioiough- 
ness 


This law has already come into operation in manv Indian 
Cities, with the lesult that we find the inhabitants sufteiing 
fiom numeions pieventable diseases which aie causing high, 
and m some cases, incieasmg death rates In Madias City at 
the present time, the death rate actually exceeds the biith rate 


Seeing that for every death there aie many cases of ill- 
ness, a high death late means a gieat loss in the ehiciencj. of 
the community This is sufhciently notable to cause Euio- 
peans newly arrived m this countiy to lemaik how often 
memheis of then staffs aie absent on account of sickness 


It must be lemembeied that for eveiy death there are 
some 14 cases of illness lasting 5 days on the average In 
Madras City if death rate weie reduced from 42 to 20, which 
ought to be possible, 11,000 lives would be saved yearl} 
There would he 154,000 fewer cases of sickness vearly In 
other words, 7,70,000 days of sickness, or a man’s work for 200 
years would be saved to the community every j ear 


It 18 the business of Sanitarians to cure this state of things 
The Sanitary Engineer does his shaie m designing and 
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constiucting woiks loi the supply of puie watei, and” foi the 
lapid collection, leinoval and destiuction ot waste pioduots — 
gaibage, exciota,'touled watei, and fouled an Of these none 
IS moie impoitant than diainage Poi instance, the Madias 
Cit-v Health Ofhcei consideis that the health ot that city cannot 
be iinpioved mateiially, until a complete and efticient system 
of undeigiound diams has been installed 

‘2 Theie is a tendency at times to tieat diamage work 
as an mfeiioi type of engmeeimg This 
aga piobably because most of the woik 

IS hidden iindeigionnd, and because 
diaius aie constiiicted to deal with foul liquids I do not 
want any of my heaieis to foim such an eiioneous opinion 

Let us lathei lemainbei that diamage woiks aie wealth 
to the community in the truest sense of the woid, that in 
making foi health, they add to well-being and happiness 

This IS recognised by the Government of India who have 
stated in a recent resolution — “ Drainage Schemes, on 
modern lines, are the basis of all sanitary improvement m 
urban areas ” (G 0 No 1364 L , dated 3id August, 1914 ) 

Heie it may be stated that drainage works should be 
constructed concurrently with pipe water works The great 
boon of a piped water supply is universally admitted, hut it is 
liable to be a curse if there is no drainage system to carry off 
the fouled surplus On the other hand, a water supply is 
required to flush the drams and keep them clean Therefore 
water supply and drainage are dependent on each other and 
* one should not be provided without the othei 

As the result of considerable experience, I venture to say 
that there are few more difficult engineering woikb than the 
construction of deep sewers, screening chambeis and silt 
pits, and pumping station foundations m bad ground below 
water level 
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In this connection, I will quote fioin Waltei Savage 
Landoi who, in his “Imaginaiy Conveiaationb,” makes one of 
his chaiacteis say — 

“He who devises the ‘plwn of a q>ent city, ofih stieeU, its 
palaces, its temples, must exeicise much leflectioii, and many 
hinds of knowledge yet those which stmhe most the valgai, 
most even the scientifc, lequiieless oaie, less kmioledge, less 
henefioence than what at c called the viler parts, and are the 
most ohsciue and unobserved — the constr uctiori of the sewers ” 

It may be explained that a dram is meiely a channel 
along which a liquid will flow by giavity It may be open 
01 it may be closed It may be above the ground oi it may 
be bulled undei the ground It may cairy clean water oi it 
may cany foul water In the latter case, it is usually called a 
sewage dram, and if closed, a sewer 

3 Sewage drams in India aie of 

Typaa or aawage systems 

three types — 

(1) Open Drains, 

(2) Closed Drams — usually underground, 

(d) Combined Diaiiis, m which open drains collect the 
sewage and discharge it at intervals into closed drains 

In Europe, the closed system of drains is universal m 
large towns, but in India open drams are, at present, far more 
used than closed drains, though there is a strong tendency, m 
the case of the larger and more wealthy communities, to 
abandon open drams and to adopt closed underground drams 
Lucknow may be cited as a city where an excellent system of 
open drams, only recently completed, is bemg replaced by 
underground drains Madura, and Georgetown (Madras) are 
other examples 

The view now generally accepted on this subject is well 
expressed in a resolution of the Government of India, dated 
SSnd May, 1914, in which it is stated that “ lohen drainage 
Sohevies on modern lines were first started in this country there 
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•seems to have been a bias agwmst the use of sewei s and whe) eves 
posshble, oj)e)i d) ains weie adopted Experience has shown 
that the piefeienoe for the open dram, and the feats that sewers 
icould give eecessive trouble^ were not lo ell founded On the 
contrary, much of the advantage oj a dr ainage system is lost 
if only open drams are used, as the old system of hand carnage 
latrines has to be continued Moreover, economy m establish- 
ments IS possible only m the case of a sewerage system ” 


4 Wiieie the open drainage system la adopted, it is 
usual to constiuct a masoniy open diain along each, of the two 
sides of the street These diams take the form of channels 
built of stone, buck, concrete, or a com- 
bmation of these materials Itispiefei- 
ahle to have the invert of glazed stone- 
ware halt pipes, so as to ensure a smooth surface which is 
easily cleaned If the drains aie constructed of conciete oi 
brickwork, they are usually coated with ^-in to |-m ,of 
Portland cement plaster consisting of 1 part cement to 3 paits 
sand by volume, and finished off with a skin of neat cement 
These open drains aie laid at gradients so that the liquid flows 
by gravity to some outfall wheie it can be dealt with They 
are only intended to convey fouled water, and not solid excreta, 
which should be rigidly excluded 


5 I am myself convinced that toi laige flat thickly popu- 
lated towns, as are most large Indian towns, imdergionnd 

* drams, combined with water carnage 

Faults of open Qf excreta, aie much to be 

diaius 

preferred to open drains I will now 
• mention some of the disadvantages of open drams 

6 »A. grave fault le&ultmg from open drams is the 

necessity for hand removal of excreta, 

0t)6ii drams uccosBitate i i 2 ^ ^ 

hand removal of exoi eta wllicll lb veiy GXpGUSlVe, SiHd IS Bilso fb 

filthy and degrading occupation emploj- 
ing a large amount of child and woman labour Compared 
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With the cleanly flnsh-oiit latime and the watei-closet, it is 
indeed a hailiaubin 

Expeuence is pioving that as the populace becomes moie 
enlightened, it becomes moie and moie dithcult to obtain 
jieisons who will do the woik of scaxengeis In Madias City 
it IS aheady a seiious pioblem It is impossible to get suthcient 
laboui foi the efficient public and piivate conseivancy of 
the city, although scavengeis aie able to earn the high wages 
of Es 25 pel month 

7 Eveiy time it lams, laige quantities of sand and load 

metal get washed into the side diains, 
opaa dmns which aie also used as leoeptacles foi 

much gaibage and lubbish that should 
go cliiect to mcmeiatois, oi othei place of lubbisli disposal 
It IS almost impossible to avoid fiequent blockage of side diams, 
foi such blockage may take place within a few minutes ol 
cleaning, and m consequence, a side diam, as a lule, contains 
long pools oi moie oi less stagnant sewage 

8 Anothei disadvantage of open drams is the amount oi 

cleamng they lequiie It is found neces- 
opM^mns saiy to clean open diams twice eveiy day 

In Madias this is done by sci aping out 
silt, leaves, etc , and placing them on the loadside when they 
are removed by conseivancy caits 

In the mteival between deposit and lemoval* the silt 
lemams by the roadside It may diy and be blown on to food, 
or into the eyes, mouth and nostrils of paaaers-by , or, if it 
remains wet, some of it will he earned away on the feet of" 
pedeatiians, to be ledeposited inside dwelling houses In eithei 
case it becomes a menace to health * 

In the United Provinces (Lucknow, Benaies, etc), the 
STiidll lcit6i dls aie cleaned by a bhisti m conjunction with a 
sweeper This combination is said to be able to deal with 
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8,000 feet, of open diam both, moimng and evening, but in 
these towns, the gradients are good The United Provinces 
Engmeeis have mfoimed me that it is only the bliisti and 
sweeper working togethei on Io'a wages, that make open 
drains possible in those provinces They are convinced that 
when the inevitable rise in wages of these men takes place, 
the cleaning of open drains will become an exceedingly costly 
business 


9 Hohse flies may be observed any day m Madras to 
settle on the wetted sides of open drains, 
propagated directly thence and alight on 

passers-by, on children’s eyes, and on the 
food exposed for sale on the stalls of the bazaars There mar 
be washings, urine,' and even foecal matter m that sewage, 
from a person suffering from enteric, tubei culosis, or choleia- 
all diseases that may be conveyed by flies Nearly all exposed 
sullage m Madras may be seen to be the feeding, or bi eeding 
place of countless mosquito-hke flies, and for this reason alone 
side drams should be abolished 

To show how veiy serious this is, I will again quote 
from G- 0 No 13(i4 U , dated 3-8-14, lefenmg to cholera , 
it says — 

“ It has also been shoivn that the germs of the disease can 
be lecoveied from a ^patient's dejecta kept imdet naimal con- 
dihons for a vaiiablebut fi eqiiently oonsidei able pe) lod, and 
that flies may play an important part in the dissemination of 
infection These observations, while in no way opposed to 
pievious knowledge that cholera is a watei-bonie disease, 
'accentuate the impoitance of careful and thorough conseivancy 

“ Apart from the discomfoi t which they cause, flies aie 
knoivn to he the disseminators of many diseases, including 
cholera, enteric fevet, tubet nilosis, dysentery, and dianhcea 
and aie laigely lesponsible foi the heavy mortality amongst 
infants ” 
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10 In Geoigetown, Madias, a caiefully thought out 
system ot masoniy side diains, dehvei- 

Poul Gas generated •' , 

mg then sewage into undeigiound seweis, 
has been installed Heie wc see side diains laid as well as is 
possible in a flat city like Madias, but even heie gieat faults 
aie apparent Poi many houis of the day, the side diains 
contain long lengths ot semi-atagnant gas-geneiatmg sewage 
and the most famihai smell m the densei paits of this city is 
that ot fetid gas rising liom putiifymg sewage I also noticed 
its piesence this morning m Tmnevelly This gas has not 
itself been found noimally to contain disease geims in gieatei 
numbeis than does ordinary au in many dwellings, hut it acts 
poisonously and insidiously It lowers vitality, and renders 
those who breathe it unhealthj and unable to resist disease 

A correctly designed and properly constructed underground 
drainage system is free from these faults The solid excreta 
are removed almost immediately aftei deposition, and aie 
earned by means of water to the seweis in a cleanly and 
inoffensive manner Silt is excluded, by the constiuction of 
pioperly designed inlets Cleaning is only lequiied to a small 
extent foi apiopeily designed system the flow of water cames 
along all the solid matters that obtain access to the seweis 
House flies cannot obtain access to the sewers as eveiy inlet is 
protected by a “ trap ” 

The foul gas generated by the decomposition of sewage 
which IS such a seiions fault in the case of open drams, is 
with the undeigiound system, hbeiated at selected points by 
means of ventilating shafts, carried up well above buildings, 
so that there is no chance of it being inhaled by human 
beings To prevent the gas escaping into houses, at the 
roadside, or anywhere else, except at pie-determined points, 
every connection to a diam is protected by means of what is 
called a trap which is leally in effect a bend in a pipe m which 
water lodges and has to be forced back under a pressure of 2 
or d inches oi water before the gas can get past it Hence 
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undeiground sewers are free from the objections of open 
drains — objections which, in thickly populated towns, become 
a seiious menace to health 

11 Theie aie five general methods of arranging sewers, 
one or more of which may be adopted 
sewerr* according to the configuration of the 

ground What may be the most suitable 
system in any particular case can be most readily decided by 
a careful e&mmation of an accurately contoured map of the 
area, which should always be prepared as the first step towards 
drawing up a drainage scheme 

The five types of drainage systems are — 

(1) The Pbepbndiculab System —In the perpendicular 
system, the mainseioet inns doion a minoi diciimge depiession 
to the principal drainage line In a drainage area of consi- 
derable extent, there would probably be a number of minor 
drainage depressions and consequently a number of mam 
sewers which would discharge into the stream or river 
which inevitably runs along the mam drainage depression, 
unless this be the sea When drainage systems were first 
started, this was the usual method of draining riverside 
or sea-side towns In most cases, it has been found that 
the discharge of some, or possibly of all the sewers, creates a 
nuisance, and in such cases, it has been necessary to construct 
inteiceptmg seioeis* at considerable expense, and thus convert 
the systefii into the second type of drainage system 

(2) The Intbbobpting System — This system is adopted 
yvhen the ground falls in one direction, the branch sewers 
being laid along the line of steepest slope as in the perpendicu- 
lar system, and discharging into intercepting sewers running 
along the lowest ground This arrangement is very generally 
adopted in the case of river side or sea-side towns, and also in 
dealing with old works where it is required to dispose of 

’ Thasd ara sewers whiob out off oi ‘ interoept ’ the ordinary sewers, 

a 
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the =ieWTjge at a single point Foi example, in Benaies, the 
sewage was oiigmally laid out on the peipendioulai system, 
and dischaiged into the iivei at imineious points along the 
iivei tiont oi the town The lesnlt was that the iivei was 
badly touled To lemedy this, an inteicepting sewei has been 
laid along the bank of the iivei The new aeivei onts off the 
old seyvei's and conveys the sevsage to a point down-stieam of 
the town well away horn any built o\ei aiea Many othei 
towns all the woild ovei have systems similai to^the oiiginal 
Benaies system and have now to face the gieat cost of con- 
stiuctmg inteicepting seweis 

(3) The Eadial IdvaTEM — In the Eadial Idysteiu the mam 
hues of the seweis lead away h om one centie to points lonud the 
oiicumfeience of the diamage aiea Beilin fiiimshes a notable 
example of this method, which was adopted m oidei to convey 
sewage to faims situated outside the citi 

(4) The Zone System is adopted wheie pait of the 
town lies at a good elevation, and pait of it is so low 
that pumping is necessaiy foi ceitaiu aieas In such cases, 
it IS usual to divide up the aica into sections oi zones of 
diffeient levels, so that the highei levels may be diained by 
giavity, leaving the sewage of the low levels only to be 
pumped In some cases, wheie the sewage is discharged into 
the sea, it is possible to stoie the low level sewage duiing high 
tides and discharge it on the ebb tides 

The Zone System is fieqnently adopted in the case of 
sea-side towns situated paitly on using ground, and partly 
on flat low-lying ground adjacent to the sea It may 
be regarded as a moclifi.cation of the intercepting system, 
inasmuch as different zones are dealt with by inteicepting 
seweis at different levels The zone system is also frequently 
used when the area is on a hill-side so steep that it would be 
inconvenient to carry the sewers direct into a single intercep- 
ting sewer at the bottom In this case, intercepting seweis 
at different levels are connected at some convenient fioint. 
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(5) The Separate Drainage Area System — In some 
towns of the Indian plains, such, as Madias, theieaie no well- 
defined topogiapliical featuiea, and no definite diamage lines, 
and in consequence, none of the above-mentioned systems can 
be used In such cases, the diamage aiea has to be sub- - 
divided into minoi aieas, each diaimng to a centie, wheie the 
sewage is pumped and sent on its way to the disposal woiks 

It the contouied plan of the town of Madias is examined, 
it will be found that theie is veiy little natinal fall that can 
be utilized foi diamage puiposes Theie may be howevei 
natuial featuies, such as the iivei Goonm and the Buckingham 
Canal m madias, which foim obstacles to sewei laying, and 
foim natuial boundaiies ol inmoi diamage aieas The extent 
ot these minor diamage aieas is limited by? the depths at which 
seweis can be laid economically, that is, by the natme of the 
giound and the quantity of sub-soil watei encounteied 

The above lepiesent the five types into which drainage 
systems may conveniently be divided, but m the case of laige 
areas, it is veiy fiequently necessaiy to adopt moie than one 
system As a general rule, as much sewage as possible should 
be earned away by gravitation because the cost of upkeep of 
gravity seweis is veiy small compaiedwith that of pumps, and 
fuitheimoie, they will last for a veiy long time, whereas 
pumps will probably have to be renewed every 20 oi 30 years 

12 The following aie the most important principles 
• governing the design of the diamage 

sevm lay-out system now m course of coustiuction for 

Madias City They are given here to 
indicate the points that have to he settled befoie a diamage 
system can be designed 

(1*) The closely built-up aieas of the city will bediained 
throughout by undei gi ound setveii, In those areas Where the 
population IS very meagre and scattered, the present method of 
conservancy will he continued until the population increases 
to sucrfi an extent that drainage becomes necessaiy In some 
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cases local methods of disposal may be adopted, e g , application 
of sewage j;o land, mcmeiation of nightaoil, and such other 
methods as the conditions may waiiant 

(2) In the diainage system, stotin wattt mil he 
excluded as rigidlj as possible Oveiflows will be provided 
wheievei possible and where they will not produce a nuisance 
Unfortunately owing to the low level of Madras, they cannot 
be provided so as to prevent surcharging of the sewers 

(3) 8^U will he excluded from the sewers "as far as 
possible, the special “ Madras ” apparatus being used where 
required 

(4) The Emit- up porUon of the city will be divided into 
areas, the drainage of each of which will gravitate to a 
pumping station, so situated as to deal with the largest possible 
area 

(5) The Mam sewers will he laid at the flattest possible 
gradients consistent with efficiency in order to extend the 
boundaries of the diamage areas as much as possible 

Branch sewers are laid at the steepest gradients which 
the levels of the main sewers permit, provided that a velocity 
of 6 feet per second is not exceeded and that the expense is 
not excessive 

(6) The main sewer will he continued until the depth 
attained makes furthei laying impt acticable so as to enlarge 
the drainage areas as much as possible 

ft 

(7) Ventilation will be piomded by means of shafts 
and perforated manhole covers Wheie conditions render 
them necessary, special measuies will be taken to seome 
adequate ventilation By omittmg the miercepting traps on 
first-class house drainage connections great assistance will be 
secured towards efl&cient ventilation of the seweis 

(8) Flushing ariangemenis to inswe a large tush of 
water for a short while will be provided at the heads of all 
sewers and at such other points as require flushing The 
wasts water from street fountains and washing places will 
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be utilised, as fai as possible for flushing both latrines and 
sewers 

(9) Short pump ddvoemes and. gravitation mams will 
be adopted as fai as possible m piefeience to long pumping 
mains 

Bulaa followed m lay- The following lules have been 

mg out drainage ayatom followed m laying out the system — 

1 The SIZES OE SEWERS in all cases have been fixed so 
as to be capable of cariymg off in six hours half the whole daily 
quantity of sewage of the anticipated population of 1960 of 
the areas drained by them, plus an allowance foi rainfall 
equal to one-thiid of the maximum flow The pipe sewers 
will be half full and the buck giavitation mams thiee-quaiteis 
full, when carrying this flow 

Thus the maximum carrying capacity of the pipe seweis 
will be at least 5^ the estimated average diy weather flow of 
1960, while the buck gravitation mams will cany at least 
3^ times the same dry weather flow 

In some cases, wheie the nature of the district lenders it 
desirable, the sizes of the sewers have been made somewhat 
larger than the above rules would give, so as to make the 
capacities sufficient for future development 

(2) The MEAN DBT WEATHER flow foi the seweis is tahen 
as 25 gallons per head per day for the anticipated population 
ot 1960-1 

(3) The seweis have been laid out at gradients which 
will give self-cleansing velocities 

(4) For reasons of economy BEICK SEWEBS will, as far as 

possible, be used for sewers above 18 inches in diameter The 
mam brick sewers have been designed of ciiculai section, after 
carefully balancing the advantages of this section as compared 
with the oval section , 

Oast -IRON pipes will be laid as seweis in deep excavation 
wheie especially large volumes of water are encountered 
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(5) Eibbe sewebs -Will be employed wheievei economy, 
satety oi convenience can be seemed by then use Eoi 
example, iidei seweis, connecting with the mam sewei at 
manholes, can usually be piofitably employed wheie such mam 
sewei IS of cast-ii on oi brickwoik in deep excavation 

(6) All MAHHOiiES -will be provided -with cast-non coveis 
There will never be more than 300 feet between adjacent 
manholes on pipe seweis, and less than that on the b-mch 
pipe seweis 

(7) Special types of flush-out and dij latrines have 
been designed, suitable for use by the different classes of the 
community It is intended that these should be installed at 
convenient points all ovei the city 

(8) Parachbbribs will be drained by open drains con- 
nected to the seweis through specially designed silt and storm 
■water separators 

(9) Night-soil depots will be provided for the intro- 
duction of night-soil into the seweis at suitable points pending 
the complete installation of the water cai iiage system These 
will be so arranged as to convey all night-soil rapidly to the 
sewers 

(10) At the PUMPING STATIONS the plant will be sub- 
divided so as to be capable of dealing economically with the 
usual variations of flow Stand-bye plant will also be pro- 
vided The number of units will depend on the quantity of 
sewage and the nature of the plant 

The PUMPING PLANT exclusive of the stand-hye will be 
capable of dealing with 3 times the estimated average dry 
weather flow of 1936 , 

(11) Where there is a considerable head or where the 
head, vanes greatly, direct-acting Steam Engine Pumps will 
be employed Centrifugal Pumps driven by Oil Engines, 
Sncti^ Gas Engines or Electric Motors, or :^neumatio Ejec- 
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tois OL Humphiey Pumps, will be employed wheie the lift is 
low and wheie the head is constant 

(12) All sewage ariivmg at the station will be scieenecl 
and depiived of silt hefoie it leaches the pumps by special silt 
pits and scieenmg chambeis 

(13) House diamagewill be so earned out as to pievent 
the mtioduction, into the municipal seweis, of silt and stoiui 
water 

{To he concluded ) 


Fundamentals of Housing Reform." 

[By Db. James Poed, Haevard University] 

A HOUSING problem may be said to exist wheievei am 
portion of a population dwells undci conditions 
dangerous to health, safety, oi morality The problem 
IS present to some degree in eveiy American city It is usually 
occasioned primarily by the lack of guidance of urban growth, 
by pool planning of buildings, faulty construction, and defective 
samtation , it is aggravated by the greed of some landlords, 
the carelessness of some tenants, and ignorance of the laws of 
hygiene on the part of both The result of bad housing is ill 
health, both physical and moral, and thereby mdustiial 
inefficiency, unemployment, and a long chain of preventable 
social maladies, which aie very costly to the community, and 
which place a heavy handicap upon individual and social 
achievement 

• Man’s dwelling exerts a marked influence upon his life 
and character Prom one-third to one 

Homng. and Fubho much more than 

Healm 

half of the time of women and children — 
is spent in the home Bad housing conditions affect health 

* Beviaad and extended by author from article m “ The American City, ” 
New Yorl? . 
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insidiously by slowly undeiminmg the vitality and thus 
lendei’ing the individual susceptible to disease But bad 
housing cohditions also constitute an enviionment tavoiable to 
the life of the geims of a mimbei of diseases Boi example, 
the bacillus of pulmonaiy tuberculosis can live foi weeks and 
even months in a dark, damp, ill-ventilated and ill-kept 
enviionment — in other woids, in basement dwellings, m daik 
halls and dark chambeis The geim of typhoid fevci may 
not only be conveyed through the water or milk supply of a 
city, but is stated also to be earned by flies and vermin from 
the filth m which it was deposited to the food of urban 
households 


Thus a city with an insanitary water supply, oi with 
manure pits and garbage pails uncovered in which the fly may 
breed and privies in which the bacillus may be picked up, is an 
environment tavoiable to the spread of typhoid fever The 
tenement house with its halls, stairs, and water-closets shared 
by many families becomes a sort of clearing-house of the 
contagious diseases — scarlet fever, measles, etc The common 
water-closet maj be the source of spread of venereal disease. 
The indiscriminate overcrowding of sleeping rooms by both 
sexes may result in the spread of the same diseases and also 
in an undermining of the health of adolescents and adults 
throughneru asthenia and other diseases which over -stimulation 
of sexual instinct and its unsatisfactory fulfillment may 
occasion 


Housmg and Public 
Safety 


The safety of anuxban population is in many ways affected 
by housmg conditions The overcrowding 
of lots with buildings erected of com- , 
hustible mateiial cieates a seiious con- 
flagration risk, especially where buildings are of frame exterior 
or are used both as stores and dwellings, as is common in oui 
large American cities Tire escapes leduce the danger to tenants 
from fire, but improperly constructed fire escapes constitute a 
new risk from accident The presence of stores, bakeries, and 
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wolkshops m aon-tiiepioof teneuieut Jionses , the stoiage of 
combustible mateiiah, such as tags, pamts, etc , the encuiu- 
biance of fire escapes , the proximitj of laihoads, and the 
manufactuie of explosives — all affect in vaijing degiee the 
safety of the tenant 

Intinoatelv dependent upon the housing conditions is the 
moiality of the population The ciowd- 
mg of looms with thiee 01 nioie inembei-j 
of a family, childien of both sexes sleep- 
ing togethei 01 with paients, and the presence of lodgeis 
within the tenement make impossible the maintenance of high 
standards of pel sonal decency Piematuie knowledge of sex 
function by the childien is the inevitable lesult ot oveiciowd- 
mg, and often morbid stimulation of sex mstincls,se\ pei veision 
and vice oiiginate m loom congestion Yet indisciiiniuate 
crowding of sleeping rooms prevails veiv wideh within the 
immigrant population groups of our cities The daik halls and 
common toilets add to the menace for the giowmg childien of 
the tenements , and frequently the presence ot coiuineicialiAed 
vice within residence quarters familiarizes the child with the 
worst element of our civilization before the child’s mind is far 
enough developed to resist the supeihcial allurement 


A general reduction of vitality, or disease ot an\ so it 


Housing and BfflQi 
enoy 


acquired through residence under londi- 
tions above described, results uecessaiih 
m reduction of mdustiial ethcrenev 


Disease causes absence from work, which means reduced eai n- 


ings, increased expenses, and perhaps also a long period ol 
Unemployment before new work is found In extreme exam- 
ples, a state of mind which has been termed ' slum disease ” 
IS apparent, m which individuals have become chronically 
indifferent or careless because they have found themselves 
unable to cope effectively with an always depressing environ- 
ment The serious effect of this attitude of mind upon 


industrial output ^is obvious 
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It IS Jinpossible to oieate a high civilization in a demo- 


Housing and Social 
Welfare 


ciacj wbeie a large portion of the popu- 
lation must exert its entire life in atiuggl- 


lug against destiuctive enviionmental 


conditions The bodv is the tool of both mind and soul A 


healthy body is a fiist requisite of the largest moral life An 
individual can contiibute little to the promotion of general 
well-being until i id of the weakness or pam which ill health 
causes The essential pie-iequisite of efficient democracy is a 
healthful home life, with elimination of all the destructive 


elements now present in oin slums and with the presence ot 
the constructive elements — sanitation, safety, ventilation, 
sunlight, space, privacy, and beauty 


Public action, to render the existing slum less dangerous 

Houamg Leg.Blat.on 

in ‘ Health Acts,” the provision of public 
watei supplj , public sewage systems, and the regular collec 
tion of refuse Modem Cities or States usually go further 
and frame health laws, governing the minimum sanitary 
conditions of existing dwellings In America the inspection 
undei these laws oidmaiilv falls as an additional task to 
existing health or police departments Building codes, en- 
forced bj a local department of buildings, generally set 
minimum standards for the construction of new buildings 
Theie is a definite modern tendency to fuse requirements 
covering new and old tenement houses m Tenement House 
Acts 01 Housing Acts passed bj State legislatures ’^SuohActs 
ma\ apph to specified cities, to cities of specified classes, or 


to an entire State, and may be either compulsory or permissive 
The requirements should cover height of new or altered 
buildings, size of yards, courts, rooms, the lighting of rooms 
and halls, hiepioofing, etc , and should establish ’’standard 


of sanitation and upkeep, which would make it impossible for 
any person to build or occupy a tenement which is demonstra- 
bly dangerous to health, safety, or morality. Administration 
under such Acts should be definitely provided for, wtth ample 
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penalties and ample funds foi continuous and careful inspec- 
tion, and for all office work involved under the Act The 
details of such laws aie suggested by the experience of New 
York City, New Jersey State, Columbus, and bj Mi 
Lawrence Veiller’a recent book, “A Model Housing Law ” 

The planning of cities involves the adjustment of the 
physical resoiiices of the city to meet 
needs of its population, present and 
* future The proper planning of cities 

may be made to improve housing conditions m a variety of 
ways The functions of city planning may be consideied 
conveniently under two captions Fust, the lemodelhng ol 
the old city, and second, the determination of the mode of 
development of new sections Of these the fiist progiainiiie 
is largely remedial in character, wliile the seconci is funda- 
mentally preventive 

From the housing point of view the remodelling of por- 
tions of the city already built mav not have a market effect 
upon the dwelling conditions of the population in quarters so 
treated In any district in which streets are widened oi trees 
01 grass strips are placed, impetus for the leinodelling of old 
buildings is likely to be pruely supeihcial A new buck face 
may be placed on an old msanitaiv building The dark loom 
may remain Still under such conditions the occupants pioht 
by an increase of light and air fiom the widened street, hr 
purification of au where trees are placed arrd by the increased 
beauty of their outlook 

City planning within the heait oi a built-up cit\ ma\ also 

involve schemes for dealing m a large way 
The Insanitary Area. , 

With districts in which the houses are 

highly insanitary and are beyond repair, positively unsafe, 

and dangerous to health and morahti Theie aie many 

ways in which a district of this soit can betieated. Fust, 

it may be neglected by health and tenement departments 

that are*ov6rwo:^k6d and unable to deal with a problem so large 
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and appaiehtly hopeletjb In the second place an attempt 
might be made to lepau the di&tiict, eithei at tlie cost of the 
citv 01 biy the city at the cost of the owneis (the Biimmgham 
method), oi the owneis might be oideied to make the neces- 
saiy lepaiis at then own expense Special powers would be 
necessaiv it iiupioveiiients on piivate estates aieto be made by 
the munieipahtv at public expense The thud piogiamme 
would iindonbtedh lesult in a patchwoik letoini No one of 
these piogiammes is adequate to deal with such distiicts , thc^ 
aiemeieh palliative and might lecluce but would not destioy 
the imhealthfiilnebs of such a distiict 

Anothei possibility would be the complete destiuction of 
the entile aiea h^ the City This might be done with the 
intention ot leplacmg the aiea with a’paik — as was done by 
New Yoit Citj, foi example, in the notoiions Mulbeii^ 
Bend — oi the aiea could be lebuiltby the City with municipal 
dwellings oi othei buildings The cost of the fiist half of this 
lattei piogiamme lendeis it iindcsuable if theie is a cheapei 
alternative which is equal h eftective As foi the lattei, municipal 
rebuilding of msamtaiy aieas, even in London and Liveipool, 
wheie municipal housing is an accepted loiiu of municipal 
business, has nevei proved a paying undeitaking, chiefly foi 
the follow'ing reasons 

1 The oiiginal cost ot the land and of the destruction 

of the msamtaiy houses is eithei piohibitive oi places a too 
heavy initial chaige upon the cmdei taking * 

2 It has been found impossible to build municipal tene- 
ments on the same aiea to house healthfully as many persons 
as weie dishoused by the slum-clearance scheme, 

3 The original dishoused population tends to crowd 
with other families in small tenements while the aiea is being 
rebuilt, and does not leturn to the new bmldmgs when complet- 
^ 4^ ’ktgely because the lents ate inevitably higher than they 
v*i'4tae’foi the original accommodation 
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4 It becomes piofitable foi a low class of speculatois to 
buy msanitaiy piopeity and bold it uniepaiied iq tbe hope 
that the Goveinment will pui chase it foi a slum-clearance 
scheme of this soit, paying them, as is usually the case, more 
for the land and buddings than they aie i eally woith 

Even if these aiguments weie not opeiative in Anieiican 
cities, municipal housing would foi the present at least be 
iindesiiable, both because it is unnecessaiy (piivate capital, 
pioperh encouiaged, can be lelied upon to pi ovide the necessary 
accouimodations) and also because m oui Aineiicau cities we 
cannot guarantee the continued einployiuent of expert men to 
operate a municipal housing department Municipal housing 
svdl not pay where long teniiie of olhee cannot be guaianteed 
to efhcieiit adiiiiuistiatoib, oi wlieie politics and slender 
appiopnations can ruin the work of competent adnnnistiatois 

Another possible way of dealing with such an area de- 
serves very serious and extensive consi- 
a u a and that is the use of a system 

of heavy taxation of land values or of the 
uneained increments As these measures involve many other 
considerations besides those of housing, these othei bearings 
of the subject should, of course, be studied with utmost care 
befoie the adoption of the scheme As a fiscal measure, 
however, the taxation ol the uneained increment from land 
values IS, without doubt, a peciiliaily just foim of taxation and 
IS calculated to bung large annual sums into the city treasury 
There is no question that the community is chiefly responsible 
for mcieases in land values It is just, tberefoie, foi the 
eommuuitv to appiopiiate such increases in value, especially if 
it can do so without placing any hardship upon industry 
The only* serious difficulties arise in determining a practical 
method of appropriation and assessment The diverse schemes 
of New Zealand, Germany, England, and Western Canada 
should therefoie be studied, and the desnability of using one 
of these methods should be considered 
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The application of a heavy tax on land values (Vancovei 
method) in the distiict undei consideiation (a di&tiict in which 
the value of the land fai exceeds the value of impiovements 
upon the land) would have a maiked effect upon housing 
conditions, and would he the cheapest way (assuming that a 
]ugt method of appiopiiation was found and employed) in which 
the city could deal with this distiict If the tax weie taken off 
the buildings within such a distiict and the entiie tax was 
levied upon land, the owneis of this piopeity would find it 
unpiofitable to hold then land in its present wi etched state 
If the entile tax of the city weie levied upon land values, the 
owneis of all piopeity that is impioved would find then taxes 
leduced, but the holders of vacant land oi of land uneconomi- 
cally developed would find then taxes incieased, and would 
be confionted with the necessity of building oi of selling to 
some individual who would be willing to build 


The housing conditions of a city aie affected mateiially 
b> the stieet plan If subuibs aie not 
Badial accessible dnectly and cheaply fiom the 
centres of mdustiy and commeice, popu- 
lation will tend to ciowd in tenements neai the heait of the city 
yubuibs are lendeied especially accessible by means of bioad, 
direct, radial streets, suggestive^ termed the arteries ol the 
city Many American cities are built upon a gridiron plan of 
streets, which renders certain suburbs peculiarly i emote 
because accessible only by following two legs of a triangle 
instead of following directly upon the hypotenuse • 


Tenement v i r s v, s 
Cottage 


The type of city plan which should be secured for your 
city must depend upon our answer to the 
question, What is the most desirable' 
dwelling place, the tenement or the cot- 
tage? In the cities of the North-eastern States we have become 
accustomed to the tenement house and do not ordinarily 
question its social utility There is scarcely a city m the 
country that is attempting in any well-considered way to 
eliminate the tenement house, yet there cag be no* question 
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but that it IS an undesiiable place of lesidence foi families 
with childien Even foi the childless family, the most expen- 
sive apaitment house as well as the cheapest tenement may 
constitute an undesiiable enviionment, because of the facility 
with which disease may spiead fiom one apaitment to its 
neighboui through the common hall and thiough the mediation 
ot veiiniii which pass easily fiom one suite to anothei 

Wheie people live in apaitments theio is also concentra- 
tion of population and hence much traffic m the neighbouring 
streets, which keeps the an full of dust and noise and thus 
lenders apaitment-living undesiiable The sounds fioiu 
neighbouring apaitments frequently make rest and quiet 
impossible True privacy and solitude, though, very important 
to the moral giowth of the individual, aie difficult to obtain 

For the family with children the apaitment is still less 
desirable It becomes impossible foi the mother of a family 
to choose the associates for hei childien, to pi event her child 
from coming m contact with children or adults of unwhole- 
some character who may reside within the same building 
The tenement mothei cannot supeivise the outdoor play of 
her child In geneial the atmosphere of the tenement or 
apaitment house is one destined to create a lace of adults that 
are unhealthful, puny, and sociallv highly aitificialized 

In the cottage, however, it is possible to obtain all 
necessary privacy foi true home life and personal development 
The reduced dust of suburban communities and the larger 
penetration of sunlight mg,ke cottage homes healthier living 
places for infants and growing children The mothei of the 
family, while at work in hei kitchen, can supervise the plaj 
and the associates of her child m the garden The adults of 
the famil^, if so inclined, can profit in health at least — and 
sometimes in economy — by cultivating a garden outside of 
working hours The children gam the advantage and educa- 
tion that come from daily contact with the things of nature, 
especially through the garden It is probable, therefore, that 
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it least ioi families with childien, the bubnrhan home is 
piefeiable.to the tenement 

It is, howevei, impiacticable to house the population oi 
laige cities m cottage homes unless such homes can be 
constiuctcd to lent foi a puce (mclndmg both the cost ot land 
and ot the daily tiansit to and tiom woik) no highei than the 
same family would pay toi an equal numhei ot loouis within 
the city tenement ihntheimoie, families woiking within the 
city will not live m the submhs it a too laige piopoition ot 
then woiking day is consumed in tiansit to and fiom such 
lesidence If any woiking membei of such family is emploved 
foi 10 01 12 horns a day in the heait of the city, the lesidence 
should not oidmanly be placed moie than onc-balt horn’s 
iide from the place of business To secuie cottage homes, 
theiefoie, toi the woikmg classes of oui cities, it is essential to 
have lapid and cheap tiansit, seivmg satisfactouh all oi the 
possible outlying lesidential section It is equally necessaiy to 
have an abundance ot cheap land and to make possible the 
cheap constiuction of cottage homes 

One means ot encouiagmg cottage constiuction is to 
discouiage tenement building If, foi example, we lequue 
tenement houses over foin stones high to be coustiucted 
fiiepioof thioughout, as do Philadelphia, Pittsbiugh, Scianton, 
St Paul, and St Louis — and lequue the thiee oi torn stoiy 
tenement to have buck exteiioi, staus, halls, and fii’e towers 
— mvestois m house piopeity will construct houses less than 
three stones in height because they will be comparatively 
cheaper m cost per unit of construction Massachusetts towns, 
which have adopted the pai missive Tenement-house Act for 
towns — BeMont, Ailington, Wmthiop, etc — have eliminated 
the fchiee-stoiy tenement bouse foi the future by lequiung 
that every tenement house three stones m height shall be 
firepioof thioughout The cities above mentioned are all of 
them peculiarly fiee from high tenement hou^ies • 
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The zone system 


The measuies above indicated would tend to eliminate 
fiom youi city all new constmction of 
high tenement houbes except foi apait- 
ment hougea of the well-to-do classes They would not 
howevei, absolutely pi event any man tiom consti acting 
such apaitment houses on any lot in the city oi suburb 
which he might chance to own It would still be possible 
foi a man to place a high apaitment house m the midst 
of a block of piivate lesidences, shutting out light fiom 
his neighbouis’ homes, mailing the beauty of then outlook 
with the ugly back of his building, and bimging into that 
stieet a class of population of difteient tastes and peihaps of a 
type fiom which iieighbouimg patents would wish to piotect 
then childien The city of Calgaiy, m Albeita, attempts to 
meet tins difficulty by pioviding in its local building code that 
no ownei shall build an apaitment house within any city 
block unless two-thuds of the othei ownei s in the block give 
then assent This piovision is, howevei, inequitable, m that 
it does not give all the peisons who aie mteiested in the 
erection of such apaitment house an oppoitumty to vote 
The ownei of the piopeity acioss the stieet would be equally 
affected by the building of such apaitment house, so, also, in 
less degree, would the passei-by whose outlook may be marred 
by its election 


To piotect a community fiom the mtiusion of undesirable 
building types, it might be desiiable heie, as m Geiman cities, 
to establish a zone system of building The essential feature 
of the zflne system is that a city is divided into di&tiicts in 
which building types aie peiinanently fixed In the heait of 
the city the highest buildings may be elected (six stones, in 
"the case of Vienna) , in the next distiict, neai the centie of 
the city, buildings may be elected one stoiy less high and 
peihaps (Soveiing a smallei piopoitiou of then lot In the 
third district will be found again a lednced height and a 
leduced peicentage of lot aiea to be coveied In outlying 
distiicts, contiguous building, tenement consti notion, oi build- 
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mg to the lot line is not permitted, and fieqtiently onh 4:0 per 
cent of a lot may be covered 


The ponstitiitionality of the zone system has been tested m 
Boston, which has two zones, one for building 125 feet high 
maximum, and the other with a maximum of 80 feet More 
elaborate zoning is now in practice in Minneapolis 

A zone system would inevitably involve the diatiictiiig of 
factoiies if the welfaie of the community is to be conseived 
Wheie factoiies and tenements aie mingled, thp gases may 
render living conditions unhealtbful oi unpleasant Grerman 
cities veiy geneially lestrict then factoiies to quaiteis of the 
city m which available transportation facilities can berendeied 
of the best, and to quaiters from which the pievailing winds 
will cauy the smoke, dust, gases, and noise away fiom the city 


Deoeatiahzabiou 

Industry 


0 f 


One other adjustment of the factory and cottage home rs 
ordrnarriy termed industrial decentraliza- 
tion In England especially housing 
reformers have agitated for the removal 
of factoiies from cities into the open country wdreie land is 
cheap and abundant, where transportation facilities can vei} 
fiequently be lendeied of the best, and wheie each woikei can 
live in a cottage liome Such mdustiial communities may be 
established co-opeiatively, asm the case of theBiitish “ Oaiden 
City,” 01 may be established by the owiieis of factoiies, as is 
the curient Ameiican piactice, the houses in this case being 
erected by the manufacturer either to rent or to sell on easy 
terms to his employees * 


Cottage construction for workingmen is impossible at 

present wage rates unless land can be 

Thraa methodB of re procured which 13 both accessible to work 
ducing the cost of eub 

urban laud and cheap Much of the subusban land 

m American cities is being held vacant 
to-day by speculators in the hope of reaping a large inciease in 
land values Accessible land is not easy to piocuie in small 
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paicels Theie aie seveial ways, however, m which it mav be 
lendeied more available G-eiman Cities, foi example, quite 
geneially buy up then suhmbs and then sell the land in small 
plots under heavy lestiictions as to itsfutuie use oi transfer, or 
else lease this land to home builders on long-term leases By 
this means suburban land puces can be kept low, the City receiv- 
ing the unearned increment of its land in the form of enjoy- 
ment by working people of its proper usage for homes, instead 
of receiving it m the foim of taxes or rents The City of Ulm, 
“G-ermany, Ijetween the years 1891 and 1909, thus purchased 
1,208 acres of land for $1,390,000, and sold 404 acres under 
restrictions for $1,633,000, thus reaping fiom its transaction 
804 acres of land, $242,000, in money, and the lowest tax 
rate in Wuitembuig 

Land puces may be similarly restiaiPed or communities 
can democratically share the advantages accruing from the 
unearned increment of land by means of co-operative develop- 
ment The Co-paitueiship Tenants Societies formed by 
artisans, mechanics, and clerks in some 20 British cities, 
have thus bought patches of suburban land, from 10 to 300 
acres in size, at reduced cost per unit , have developed such 
land co-opeiatively at reduced cost per unit for architect’s ser- 
vices, laying of stieets, plumbing, sewerage, etc , have built 
then houses co-operatively, purchasing mateiials foi 50 or more 
houses at once at considerably redrrced costs Each tenant 
pays rent for his cottage home to the Co-partnership Tenants 
Society to which he and his neighborns belong, and 
receives 'his profits (aside from 6 per cent inteiest earned 
by his share capital) in the form of dividends on rents, 
paid not m cash but shares of stock in the society The 
unearned irrciement of the land rs the common property 
of the co-operating members and enhances therr profits The 
Harhorne Co-partnership Society in its garden suburb on the 
orrtskirts of Birmingham, England, was formed by workingmen 
who to-day pay rente for these cottage homes at rates no 
higher than they paid previously for insanitary slum tenements 
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m the cit-s Yet this Society is aheady able to pay 8 pei 
cent dividends on lents m addition to the legulai 5 pei cent 
inteiest on invested capital The Biitish woikinginen have^ 
hovyevei/had moie expeiieuce m co-opeiative methods than 
have the Ameiican woikinginen 

This method of cheapening and facilitating siibniban 
development is not applicable here without an mteiniediate 
peiiod of caiefnl study of co-opeiative methods by the 
woikmgmen who plan the association, and pieteiably should 
not be tiled until they have had some evpeiience in some 
foim of co-opeiative piactice Gaiden suhuibs ol this 
charactei m England and in Geimany have been facilitated 
by cheap loans of capital fiom philanthiopists and iioin the 
Governments of these countiies It capital might be obtained 
fiom some souice at 4 pei cent mteiest foi building loans, and 
if the expeiiment had the backing of influential citizens, it 
would be much easiei to make it a success 


A thud means of leducmg the cost of land pei* cottage 
would be by use of the land tax aheady desciihecl If the tax 
weie taken off impiovements and placed exclusively upon 
the land, the vacant land now held m the subuibs b} specu- 
lators would be placed upon the maiket oi built upon. 
It IS piobable that land undSi such conditions would be moie 
leadily available to modest puichaseis in the subm’bs, and in 
so far would make suburban housing possible 


Basidential Streets 


Residential streets aie often rendered costly thiough un- 
necessary width and through the expen- 
sive provision of cuibs and sidewalks, 
Borne residence stieets must be used foi a faiily laige 
local tiaffic Otheis are by then very natuie and diiec- 
tion piecluded fiom such use A caiefnl study of this 
pioblem will indicate that in certain snbuiban sesidential 
quaiteis the width of stieets might easily be leduced to the 
piovision of a 16 to 22 foot roadway flanked by grass strips. 
By establishing a building line on each side of such loadway 
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at &ome distance from the stieet, it would be possible “foi the 
city to widen its sheets without seiious expense if that should 
evei prove necessary The provision of sidewalks on both sides 
ot the street is purely local If the street is developed only to 
such degree as to render it adequate for its local service, the 
cost of street construction will constitute a much less burden 
upon home owners 


There are several serious disadvantages m having lots of 
. uniform shape In the first place a popn- 

Lotg^^^ and Sliape of prejudice IS created for the prevailing 
deep and narrow lot which is not easilj 
dislodged, and the poor man who wishes to build a cottage 
home IS socially constrained to purchase a lot 100 feet deep 
whether he needs so much land or not It is, perhaps, the 
.safest thing for a City, to have standard lots, at least m the 
heart of the city, until the science of lot distribution and usage 
IS developed It is not easy to make a definitive prescription 
for the employment of lots of any other specific size which 
would he more satisfactory for all purposes But the lack of 
elasticity in present lot shapes and sizes is fraught with serious 
consequences The 25 by 100 foot lot can not be used economi- 
cally for workingmen’s cottages It is wasteful of land at the 
rear, for the American workingman will not oidmaiily start a 
garden as will the English or Italian It is parsimonious of land 
at the sides of houses, especially if built m the two-flat style 
It becomes impossible to construct two-flat houses on lots of 
this shap« which will not be too near to the lot line and thus to 
neighbouring houses 


If the arterial streets of a citv are broad and sufficiently 
straight, and there are occasional broad cross streets within 
the residential zones, it should be possible to plan much of the 
remaining residential land with narrow dirt streets for local 
service purely, often, perhaps, with one sidewalk or none, 
grass strips and trees at the sides, and a building hue for 
houses on abutting lots These streets might wind, which 
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would enhance their beauty , and if on a hillside, ought to 
wind in some accordance with the contour lines of the hill. 
In such quarters, lots of varying shapes and sizes would be 
possible 

Near factory quarters, where land values are not yet pro- 
hibitive, the Philadelphia type of housing might be promoted 
by the establishment of lots of 14 or 15 feet in width and 
perhaps 40 feet deep, to be built up with 4-ioom or 6 room 
cottages, two stones in height, with buck dividing walls on the 
lot line Houses of this type could be constructed so as to be 
available even for the families of day laborers, as the experi- 
ence of Philadelphia has proved Preferably if this type of 
house IS to be used, builders should be provided by some 
competent authority with standard plans showing types of 
construction that are cheapest m design and at the same time 
healthful and varied in exterior Multiple cottages of this 
type can be constructed to rent or to sell Streets may be 
narrow without darkening rooms, but provision should be made 
for grass strips and trees on all streets of this chaiacter, 
relieving then monotony of type and improving the air for 
the semi-crowded occupants 

In the outlying portions of the city’s contiguous suburbs, 
both straight and winding streets may be provided, and in 
specific quarters, lots narrow or wide, shallow or deep, may be 
accepted according to the prospective use of the quarter In 
general, however, the narrow lot should be avoided m such 
suburbs, and the permission to plat deep lots might bp granted, 
or parks or allotment gardens planned m the centre of certain 
blocks if the city guarded the right to push a minor street 
through the middle of the block in the future Both one and 
two family houses could be constructed moi e economically and 
to greater social advantage on lots from 30 to 35 feet, m width 
and 60 to 70 feet m depth than they can now on the 25 by 100 
feet lot On the wider lot, as specified, houses can be construct- 
ed with square-floor plan, two rooms abreast and two or three 
rooms deep, reducing somewhat the cost of construction, the 
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cost of heating, and the cost of famishing such homes 
Fuithermoie, the lot 35 by 60 feet in dimensions uses 400 
squaie feet less of land than the lot of 26 by 100 feet On it 
a house maj be built with two looms of oidinaiy size abieast 
and may yet leave 5 feet on the side to each lot line The 
house may be built two looms deep and leave a 10-foot lawn 
in fiont (insuied by municipal provision foi a building line) 
and a 25-foot yaid in the leai, which may be encioached upon by 
a thud loom in the depth of the house oi by a piazza, oi may 
be used as a’gaiden The only seiioiis disadvantage of this lot 
plan lies in that it piovides foi an incieased street fiontage, 
and theieby a larger cost to the ownei foi road constiuction, 
etc But if street costs in residence section are lediiced by 
the means above specified, there will unquestionablv be a net 
gain to society from the use of this method of platting 

luegulai lots on winding streets can be lendeied econo- 
mical and exceedingly beautiful if developed co-opeiatively m 
the manner alieady described The British copartnership 
garden suburbs are so planned and yet are able to house 
workingmen at cuiient rates 

If your City is to determine its housing development, it is 
essential that there be a municipal 
Jmhl aTJopment®* commission empowered to establish (sub- 
ject to district referendum) the building 
zones of the city, to pass upon, and, if necessaiy, reject plans of 
land companies foi estate development, to determine also the 
direction, width, paving, and planting of new sheets, with 
power to inaugurate schemes and enforce its decisions m so 
far as they affect vitally the welfare of the community There 
should be a permanent city plan commission foi the metropol- 
itan district, even if ^he subuibs of the city aie not all (as 
they should be) mcoipoiated within the political city There 
IS much European precedent for the establishment of such 
commissions with power German cities aie so provided 
English Cities, undei the Town-planning Act of 1909, may 
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aecuie powei to regulate the luethodb and extent ot develop- 
ment of land likely to be used foi budding puiposes within, oi 
in the neighbouihood of, then area They also have powei to 
limit the numbei of buildings which may be elected pei acie 
and the height and chaiactei of those buildings 

In America, citv-plannmg powers of this type are already 
being given by provincial governments of the cities of Canada 
In Ontario, for example, local Town-planning Commissions 
have power to pass on all lot distribution of towns of 60,000 
inhabitants or more, and Cities may plan for the area within 
5 miles of then limits No lots may be sold until such plans 
are approved The value of this power is reduced m so far as 
the promotion of workingmen’s suburban homes is concerned 
by the requirement that all streets shall be at least 60 feet 
wide The Provinces of Western Canada have given quite 
similar power to their Cities In the States, somewhat similar 
powers have already been granted to Cities in Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin And that pover under the Wisconsin law 
regarding the platting of land near cities, adopted in 1909, 
extends to all land within IJ miles of the limits of such cities 

Suburban development will be encouraged not only by 
keeping low the puce of land and res- 
ooMtraXon tricting its use but also by any reduction 

that can be made m the cost of construc- 
ting cottage homes for workingmen In general it is possible 
to construct tenement houseswhich shall be cheaper per unit of 
accommodation than cottage homes This will probably not 
be true where tenement houses are required to be fireproof 
It IS, however, advisable for citizens who are aware of the 
urgency of their local housing problems to experiment in the 
construction of detached and multip^ cottages The best 
ability of architects in America has been turned to monumental 
work, but the important social problem of designing cheap 
cottages has been almost overlooked by them In England the 
attention of the best architects has been turned to this problem 
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by the holding of competitions with piizes foi the best cottage 
constiucted foi a specified sum (£175 in the case of the first 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Gaiden City, 1905) The»pmchase 
of the houses constiucted may be guaianteed bv thepiomoting 
body 

It would be desirable to interest the hest-tiamedaichitects 
of America m this problem, foi by competition among them 
new aiiangements of houses and new mateiials foi construction 
will be brought to public attention Such a competition might 
be held by a municipality (as, for example, one was held at 
Sheffield, England, in 1907), but sucb competition could be 
held with equal satisfaction by some piixate oiganization The 
cost of cottage constiiiction may be reduced also by large-scale 
building, buying and developing seveial acres of land at a time 
This may be done hy philanthiopic associations, by emplojeis 
of laboi, by commeicial building companies, or hj' co-opeiative 
associations of tenants It is m experiments of the type above 
indicated that private oiganizations can do then best woik in 
meeting the pioblem of piomotmg sribmban housing 


Water Supply to Adoni Town. 

[By C K Eamachaedba Aiybe, Bnginebb 
Town Eemodelling Woeks, Auoni ] 

T he Town had no protected water supply till lfI96 
Between the \eais, 1890 to 1893, discussions and inves- 
tigations about the different schemes went on and 
m the latter year, Government sanctioned the plans and 
estimates prepared by the Sanitary Engineer to improve 
the NallaTanlrby lormmg it into a reservoir of larger capacity 
with necessary distribution arrangements 

2 The Nalia Tank is situated about 1^ miles to the 
north-east of Adorn Town The reservoir as origmallj 
constructed consisted of an ear them bund about 2,000 feet in 
length connecting the two ranges of hillocks called the 
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Jogeguada Gutt on the east and Knianumula Konda on the 
west Tlieie was an inigation sluice foi the supply of watei 
to the siD/all ayacut below The catchment basin aiea of this 
tank IS 3 26 square miles This area is almost baiien except 
for the sparse giowth of sciub jungle m isolated patches which 
are being conserved as Forest reserved by Government This 
tank was then considered to be the best for storage purposes 
and taken up for detailed investigation in 1893 

3 Generally, the ceded districts are so situated that 
a copious supply of water during the south-west monsoon 
could not always be depended upon The catchment area 
of this tank is mainly to the north-east of the high hills 
and catches very little of the south-west monsoon, and in fact 
the rainfall register shows, that when there has been a good 
shower m the town, there has been only a light shower on the 
tank area The noith-east monsoon has to be depended upon 
for the greater volume of supply, and this monsoon is very 
precaiious and is frequently a complete failure So, it is only 
duriug periods when there rs an eccentric precipitate of such 
monsoon that such large storage works fill in But this happens 
only occasionally The annual average lamfall especially near 
the Nalla Tank catchment including even such eccentric 
precipitates is only 25 inches, the minimum m several years 
having gone so low as 14 inches It is therefore no wonder 
that the supply to the tank completely failed in 4 years out of 
every 9 years — not to inention of partial failures 

4 The storage capacity of the tank as originally 
designed and earned out is to provide foi a 2 years’ supply to 
a 30,000 of population at 10 gallons per head per diem at one 
hlhng of the tank But owing to frequent failures of the 
monsoons, the supply often tailed entirely and ^the tank 
became empty on such occasions Dining such periods of 
draught, wells were sunk in the bed about seven m niimbei 
and water was pumped out to flow into the filter bed Theie 
is yet another small supplementary source There exists -a 
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hill spiirig in thp immediate vicinity of the seivice i^seivou 
which yields a small supply dining and immediately after 
each lamfall This spiing is connected with the seiyice lesex- 
von undei the Nalla Tank by a line of 6-mch pipes But the 
supply fiom this soince undei the present aiiangement is so 
very uncertain that it is left out of calculation At present, 
even on the intermittent supply system of about 3 houis 
in the morning and evening the supply per head of 
population during the drought perrod including waste, does 
not exceed 2* to 3 gallons per head 

5 Such being the conditions, it became incumbent on 
the Adorn Municipal Council to find ont lemedies foi impiov- 
mg the defects, and the woik was entiiisted to the Sanitaiv 
Engineer to Government whoae investigations are detailed 
below 

There are 4 sources for further increasing the supply, viz , 

(1) Adding Gangalamanchi catchment area , 

(2) Adding Mur an catchment, 

(3) Adding Earn] ell a catchment , and 

(4) Eestormg the abandoned Mandigiii Tank and pump- 
ing the stored water into the Ealla Tank as often as is 
required 

The Sanitary Engineer to Government who inspected 
and investigated the several schemes recommended the 
adoption,of the hist and second schemes for the present, at a 
cost of Es 26,900, keeping in abeyance the othei schemes 
till the results of the working are known of schemes No 1 and 
2, which are expected to supply about 21 per cent of the require- 
ments under the tank , for, these additional areas are situated on 
the soutji-west side of the hills Government have been 
kind enough to accord sanction, and have also asked the Muni- 
cipal Council as to how it proposes to finance the project The 
Council at its meeting held on 1st November last resolved to 
apply to Government for a loan of half the amoimt and the 
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lemammg half as a contuhution fiom piovincial giants, if they 
could not giant the i^ihole amount The oideis ot Govein- 
nient aie awaited With the anxious hope that the proposals 
will be earned out m the coming season so as to have the 
benoht of the next coming south-west monsoon lains foi 
seeming a better supply 

6 The reservoir which was an old irrigation tank had 
onl\ one small sluice situated at the extreme right end, and 
this was not found suited for an outlet sluice It was also con- 
sidered inexpedient to cut through the bund, and fire construc- 
tion of a new outlet sluice was considered to be veiy costly 
So, the cheap and most desrrable method under the oircurn- 
stances was carried out by putting m the syphon arrangement 
The working of the syphon is as follows — “The syphon has 
a gradual rise to the air vessel and then a fall away 
from it A valve With bell mouth is piovided for chaigmg 
the syphon The an vessel rests on the top ot one of the 
pipes, winch has a seat bracket below for resting on a stone 
foundation The flange on this pipe on which the an vessel 
rests IS a blank flange and the pipe is not m direct coni- 
immication with the air vessel, except through the right-angled 
valve at right hand side of the an vessel, which is provided 
with gauge cocks and gauge glass also for filling and for 
recharging an vessel, when an accumulates and water begins 
to get down The an vessel will probably require recharging 
every foitnight oi three weeks The method of recharging 
the ail vessel is as follows — When the water m the an vessel 
18 observed to be getting low by the level m gauge glass, close 
the right-angled valve, o])en the valve on the small bell mouth 
to the left, also the an cock on top Fill the an vessel full of 
water, close both cocks and open the right angled valve The 
flow through the syphon should be kept as steady as possible 
If stopped at any trine, au is liable to accumulate and stop the 
sy phonic action ” 

7 The lower end of the syphon is connected with the 
filter beds, constructed below the rear toe of the tank bund 
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These consist of thiee compaitments, each, having an ,uea of 
2,000 squaie feet with a filteiing capacity of about 100,000 
gallons daily, oi if all the thiee beds aie woiked togethei, 
theie will be available 300,000 gallons of filteied watei, at a 
late of about 9 gallons pei head foi a population of 33,500 As 
it involves, howevei, the cleaning of filtei beds once in a month 
01 so, only two compaitments aie m use at a time, leaving the 
third foi being cleaned and the rate of supply is consequently 
only about 7 gallons a day per head of population These filtei 
cisterns aie 9 feet high above bed The filteiing mateiials 
consist of a layei of stone metal of i" to 1" size foi a depth 
of l'-6" A layei of coaise sand to a depth oi I'-O", with a 2' 
layei of fine sand at the top Watei in the filtei bed cistern 
IS maintained at I'-fa" below top of cistern w’all A b" stone- 
waie pipe luus from each filtei bed, to the sluice valve connec- 
tion outside each cistern These lattei valves control the 
supply to the service leseivon 

8 The service leseivoii is again in three compaitments, 
each measuring 50'X25', with a corrugated zinc sheet roofing 
on top The depth of water m each of the three compartments 
IS 10 feet, and so could hold 12,500 cubic feet or about 158,000 
gallons The outlet pipe from each of the service reservoirs 
IS 8" diameter 

9 There is also a sand washing box, which is connected 
with the reservoir, as all sand used in the filtei bed is cleaned 
out before use This is done by placing the sand in the box 
and admitting water from below The sand is stirred up and 
the impurities are washed off along with the overflow water, 
and when this overflow is seen to flow clear, the sand is then 
removed and kept up ready for use 

10 The source of supply to Adoni town is situated at a 
higher level than the town, so the conveyance of filtered 
water for delivery in the town has been designed on the gravi- 
tation system The 8" mam leaving the service reservoir 
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luns foi a length of about 4,000 feet through open fields and 
fiom here the supply tn the branches begin, the total length 
of the mam and the six. submains being about 2 miles, witlr 
SIX other branches, and also a connecting pipe 

11 i’or distribution, "which is on the “dead end sjstein,” 
there are eighty taps altogether on the distribution mams 
with only fifteen bouse service connections Of course there is 
a demand for more house services — but these have been 
kept back, till a more satisfactory and increased supply is made 
available in the storage reservoirs As Adorn is "a town with 
an expanding cotton trade, it is likely that theie may be 
demands for fire hydrants, which will also have to be considered 
on the results of the future supply expected by the addition of 
the catchment areas 

12 The total original cost of the whole work, was 
Es 1,62,000 and its annual cost of maintenance is Es 2,250 
The total cost per 1000 gallons supplied dailv is Es 648 58 
or Es 5-7-816 jnes per head of population of the town 
To this cost, the estimated cost of Es 25,000 of the proposed 
schemes for enhancing the catchment basin aiea should be 
added, and the total when compared with costs of several 
other schemes in the Presidency appears to be quite favour- 
able to the rate-pajers of Adorn town 
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Malaria and the Mischief done by the 
Mosquito.* 

[By Major T S Boss, I M B ] 

F ob centiuiea past, man has been anuoved b\ the mischiev- 
ous attentions of the mosquito Long befoie any hint 
had been diopped that the mosquito might cause serious 
disease, man had been m the habit of protecting himself from 
its bite, because of the unpleasant itching sensation -which 
follows it 

You would imagine that such a cunning little beast as 
the mosquito would be satisfied with ettiactmg its meal of 
blood fiom us, and if it weie, we piobablj should not complain 
a gieat deal, but the mosquito must needs add insults to injury , 
the first result consisting m the injection into oui skin of an 
iiiitcint secipfcion that gives use to the itching of which we 
complain I believe, howevei, that foi this, the mosquito, like 
the peison in the song, “ is moie to be pitied than blamed ” It 
simply has to inject this nutating mateiial m oidei to 
attract sufficient blood to the part bitten, probably also the 
secretion enables blood to flow more readil\ along the mos- 
quito’s pioboscis 01 sucking appaiatus 

Out of evil, good sometimes comes, and out of this 
itching secietion habit of the mosquito has arisen the mosquito 
curtain hi|bit — a habit which has safeguarded the health and 
lives of thousands — I ivish I could sav of millions The 
amount of inconvenience caused by the mosquito bite is small 
with many people, so small indeed that they do not consider 
it woith while protecting themselves by curtains oi other 
devices . 

* Being the second ol the Populir Health LaotureB, delivered at Madras, 
under the Piesidenoy o£ His ExoolJeney Lord Pentland In the unavoidable 
absence of Major Rosa, hia pipei was read by Major P E Elwes, o i.u , I M S , 
the indefatigable Seccetaiy of the P H L Gomnnttee 
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Uiidoubtedlj people i>et acchmati/ed oi accustomed to 
the mosquito bite, Euiopeans on then hist aiiival in this 
countiy often sutfei toi tines, but in a few yeais eithei the 
mosquito knov s they aie old hands and avoids them oi the 
sensation caused by the bite has become much less acute I 
think that most Indians sulfei little fiom the mosquito bite 
This toleiance can be explained on the “ artificial pioduction 
of immunity” theoiy which I do not piopose to dwell upon 

As we shall see by and by, this acclimatization is anything 
but a blessing It is indeed a positive cuise, fm it enables 
many people to do u ithout mosquito cm tains, and so allows 
the mosquito to inflict its ciownmg insult, the inoculation of 
disease geims into oui bodies- — even while we sleep 

The gieat and v ondei ful discover y made by Su Eonald 
Ross, that the mosquito can suck up disease geims with the 
blood of one person and again inject those germs into another 
person (probably at the time it injects its irritant secretion) 
IS notable not only m itself, but is especially notable in that it 
laid the foundation for further research m connection with 
insect transmission of disease, and now ve know definitely that 
not only malaria is caused by the bite of an insect but widely 
diverse diseases like sleeping sickness, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, elephantiasis, plague, dengue fever, relapsing fever 
and probably kala-azai are all conveyed from one person to 
another b\ insects It is also known that several diseases of 
animals are similarly transmitted by insects 

I shall now confine myself to the diseases borne by the 
mosquito and the list is not long enough though it makes 
up in other respects for its abbreviation 

I think I may assume that every schoolboy (even if he 
IS less omniscient now-a-days than in the days of Macaulay) 
knows that malarial fever is caused by the mosquito"' bite It 
IS perhaps not so generally known that filanasis, one result 
of which — elephantiasis — is so common m parts of the Madias 
Rresidency, is due to the mischief of the mosquito and out of 
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oul list of insect boine diseases theie is only one Othei — 
foitunately unknown in this countiy — of which we can say 
with ceitamty that it is due to the mosquito, that disease is 
yellow fevei Blackwatei feYei is also due to the same insect 
but I think I may safely say that blackwatei fevei is but a 
foim of malaiial fevei 

Dengue fevei is also said to be due to the mosquito but of 
that I am not so ceitain 

8o fai as oui knowledge goes at piesent, that is the extent 
of the mosquito home diseases hut I am not piepaied to say 
that the list is positively closed It must be lemembeied that 
the whole subject of insect tiansmission of disease is still y oung 
The oiiginatoi of the theoiy and the piactical demoustiatoi of 
the soundness theieof aie both still alive and it is quite 
possible, though I think iinpiobahle, that the mosquito will be 
still fuithei mciiminated 

Malaiial fevei, as you know, is due to a paiasite that lives 
in the led blood coipusoles , this paiasite was discoveied by a 
Blench Aimy Suigeon named Laveran, m the yeai 1880 
In the yeai 1894 and again in 1896 Sn Patiick Manson, as he 
tells us m his excellent book on Tiopical Diseases, foimulated 
a definite hypothesis with legaid to the way m which the 
jiarasite enteis oui blood 

This hypothesis biiefly is this — Being a paiasite, the 
geim of malaiia to keep in existence as a sqoecies must 
pass fiom* host to host, in othei woids it must at some tune 
pass pait of its life outside the human body As the paiasite 
whilst m the ciiciilation is enclosed in a blood coipuscle, it is- 
incapable of leaving the body by its own effoits and is never, 
so far as is known, excluded in the excieta , Manson con- 
cluded that it is lemoved from the ciiculation by some blood- 
sucking animal and this blood-suckei he believed to be the 
mosquito — an insect whose habits seemed adapted foi sucb 
a puipose and whose distribution conformed to the well- 
ascei tamed distribution of malaria Please note that this was 
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only an hypothesis, but Manson suggested to Ronald Ross 
(then a Junioi Otticei of the Indian Medical Seivice stationed 
in Secundeiabad) the definability ol investigation on the 
lines of this hypothesis Ross took up the subject with 
enthusiasm He got a lot of female mosquitoes (by the way, it is 
once again a case of the eternal female, nialefi nevei suck 
blood) and let them suck the blood of patients suffeimg from 
malaiia He then kept the mosquitoes alive in bottles and 
each day he dissected one or two of them to see if the malaiia 
geims which he knew they had sucked fiom his patients had 
undergone any change ox development At hist his results 
were entirely negative, the reason being that he was 
working with the wrong kind of mosquito, for it is only 
m a comparatively few species of mosquito that, as we now 
know, the malaria parasite undergoes development But 
Ross was a persevering man About that time he happened 
to be going up to the Nilgiiis and knowing that the foot of 
these hills is intensely malarial he stopped to examine and 
•experiment with the kind of mosquito to be found there , his 
efforts were rewarded , he got hold of a mosquito in whose 
body the malaria parasite did undei go development and there- 
after all was comparatively easy He published his results 
which atti acted the notice of scientific woikeis all over the 
yyoild, these results were speedily confirmed and extended 
All kinds of experiments weie earned out Certain Doctors 
went and lived in mosquito-proof huts in a very highly mala- 
rial part of Italy near Rome, where all the inhabitants suffer 
from malaria These Doctors drank the same water and 
lived m the same way as the natives but they took pre- 
cautions against being bitten by mosquitoes , none of them con- 
tiacted malaria They collected a lot of mosquitoes that had 
sucked the blood of malaiia patients and took them home with 
them to London where various persons developed" malaria, 
among them being Manson’s own son, and when their 
blood was examined typical malarial parasites were seen in 
then led-blood corpuscles although none of these gentlemen 
had left London, a place m which malaria does not occur 
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This IS briefly the stoiy of the discovery that has- led to 
so many other discoveries in connection with insects and 
disease transmission, discoveries that have almost revolution- 
ized the world 

We now know that within the human body certain ol 
the malarial parasites are asexual and certain others are males 
and females The asexual parasites hatch out in the blood 
and the advent of a new brood is heralded to the human host 
by an attaoJi of fever The sexual parasites undergo no 
further development within our bodies, but when they ar- 
rive in the stomach of the anopheles mosquito the female 
paiasites are at onee leitihzed, as soon as this occurs they 
attach themselves to the wall of the mosquito’s stomach and 
there each female parasite develops an enormous brood of 
young ones m about a week (and let us hope that these also 
are heralded by an attack of fever in the mosquito) When 
these young malarial parasites are fully developed they bur- 
row through the mosquito’s tissues — being excessively minute 
— and so find then way to the salivary glands which I have 
seen packed with these young parasites If that mosquito 
then bites a person, the young pai asites flow down its proboscis 
with the itching secretion that the mosquito always injects 
into us and so gam access to the human body The young 
parasites then enter red-blood corpuscles where they multiply 
asexually at an enormous rate, so quickly that m about fourteen 
days they have reached many millions in number, sufficient in 
fact to gwe to the person his first go of malarial fever , and 
so you see how it IS that you may travel through a malarial 
tract and not develop fever rmtil ten days or a fortnight after 
you have left it and reached a place inyvhich malaria is un- 
knoyvn That is the whole life history of the malarial parasite 
If the infliction of misery, sulfering and death on a multitude 
of human beings has any right to he called a victory— and 
apparently it has — then the mosquito has won greater vrctoiies 
than Alexander the Grieat, or Julius Gceser or Napolean or 
even William II of Germany It may seem ridiculous to 
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compaie William II with all his chemical science to a mosquito , 
but even in such a compaiison he is still only second 

I believe I am light m saying that both Alev:andei the 
Gieat and Julius Csesai letiied as casualties befoie the on- 
slaught ot the mosquito 

The amount of miseiy and suffeimg and death caused by 
the mosquito in India in any yeai is exceedingly difficult to 
calculate No lecoid is kept of sickness among the civil 
population The legistiation of causes of death is still fai 
fiom being accmate It is howevei unfoitunately not neces- 
saiy foi me to pioduce an aiiav of figuies to convince a Madias 
audience that malaiia is lesponsible foi an enoimons amount 
of sickness and debility and even of moitality Many of the 
inhabitants of this city have in the last few yeai s had abundant 
proof of this in then own persons and there was a considerable 
outcry that Government or the Corporation should rid the 
city of this pestilence It is a good and hopeful sign of tho 
times that such a demand should have been made , it is an 
admission that disease can be combated by human agency 
But in connection with a disease like malaria, spread by such 
an elusive creature as the mosquito, I would like to lay 
emphasis on the fact that the eradication ot the mosquito and 
so of the disease is more a matter for each individual citizen 
than for any corporate body Both Government and the 
Corporation have come handsomely to the assistance of the 
people in then affliction , yet even in a limited area like the 
City of Madias, and with abundant resources of Goyeinment 
and the Corporation at then disposal, the malaria staff have 
found no little difhcultj in carrying out, with necessary 
thoroughness, the measures which they know will rid the city 
of malaria How great therefore is the problem of freeing all 
the afflicted parts of the Presidency from malaria may easily 
be judged 

It may occasionally but very occasionally happen that 
Government is able by an order and the expenditure of some 
money to free a place of malaria, as for example by the 
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■diveision of a stieam oi channel oi by the bieachine; of a 
tank , but such a measuie is oidmaiily impossible, and wheie 
possible IS unpopular in this countiy where the proximity of 
water is the greatest blessing Water the people must have in 
and aiound then villages and towns and it is m watei and 
only in water that the mosquito lays its eggs, and in the 
water the eggs hatch into larvae known as wiiggleis or tanm 
pooclues , the larva becomes transformed into the pupa still 
in the water and out of the pupa comes the fully-developed 
winged mosquito which spends part of its time on the wing 
and a good deal of the leraamder of its time m trying to get 
through mosquito curtains Well, we must have water and 
if we must have water, apparently we must also have mos- 
quitoes and Malaria 

Foitunately this does not follow I doubt if we shall 
ever be able to get rid of all mosquitoes but all mosquitoes do 
not and cannot cany malaria It is only certain mosquitoes 
of the anopheles genus that have the power , why, I cannot 
tell you, but it is so The common mosquitoes that hatch out 
m drains and dirty water, the mosquitoes that you all know so 
well, are unable to spread malaria That is an important 
point and one which somewhat simplifies oui problem 

The anopheles mosquitoes — the fever earners — are known 
loughly by the fact that then wings are spotted and that they 
assume a chaiacteiistic attitude when at lest They aie 
generally, smaller than the common mosquitoes, they are 
much moie cunning, I think, and much quickei in then 
depiaclations 

In a malarial place they aie easily found when searched 
tPi , yet, I doubt if any of you ever saw a malaria carrying 
anopheleS unless you looked for it specially I do not 
think I ever have As I say, they are moie cunmng than 
the ordinary mosquitoes, they do not come buzzing round 
your eai in the same bold defiant manner warning you of 
then presence They never' or practically never, bite in 
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the day-time and at night they avoid the pai tg of youi 
body on which the light shines Hence it is that 5^011 nevei 
see then! committing then dcpiedations Youi legs and feet 
placed, as they often aie, nndei a table, 01 undei a chan, and 
so away fiom the light aie then favouiite points of attack but 
when lights aio out and \on have letiied to bed, then any 
exposed pait ol the body is attacked Then bites aie less 11- 
iitating, I think, than the bites of the oidinaiy mosquitoes and 
infinitely less iiiifcating than the bite of that fiend, the tigei 01 
bamboo 01 jungle 01 stegomiya mosquito, the one with the 
nice white bands lound its legs that bites so freely in the daj 
time 


The anopheles mosquito piefeis clean watei in which to 
lay its eggs, the clear watei of hill streams, the clear pools in 
the sandy bed of a river, the cleai water of lakes, tanks, 
wells and swamps are its favourite breeding places On the 
strip of coast just north of Madras between the Buckingham 
Canal and the sea, the clear water in the nice shady casual ina 
pits is a veiitable paradise for the anophelene larvre The larVie 
are liable to be eaten up by numerous enemies fiom fish down- 
waids So it is necessary that they should m some wav be 
able to protect themselves from these enemies, that is they 
must have cover in which to hide and this cover is usually 
provided bv the blades of grass growing into the water from 
the edges of the stream or tank or by floating debris or by 
weeds actually growing in the water 

In connection with ino-it evils, prevention is better than 
cure, it IS pa’ticulaily so in connection with disease As 
legaids malaria, tlreie are fortunately several methods of pre- 
vention The fiist and most radical measure obviously is the 
eradication of the mosquito As I have said, this i^ a matter 
for the individual more than for any coipoiate body Let each 
house-ownei 01 occupiei m a town pievent mosquitoes bleeding 
on hiB own premises — a very small affair indeed, and you have 
solved the whole problem, and instead of a Coipgiation malaria 
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staff of a few dozen peisons costing a consideiable sum of 
mone\, jou have at once in tins city an aimy of something 
like 75,000 people at vvoik and costing nothing It is just 
because the piobleiu is so difficult and so expensive foi the 
Coipoiation, and so simple and inexpensive foi the individual 
that } ou aie appealed to, to do a small amount of woik loi youi 
own good and loi the good of the community 

Now the fiist thing to do is to do away with allunneces- 
saiy collectiens of watei on join piemises Bometimes a 
disused well, oi a smal 1 and useless pit, oi an old tin hath tub 
contain mnumeiable laivie andpupai, fiom which a cloud of 
mosquitoes hatch evei v evening It u oulcl not be a gieat mattei 
to fill up the well and the pit and oveituin the bath tub, and 
the aesult would gieach add to youi comfoit it nothing else 

Theie will howevei be many cases m which it is not 
possible to fill the well oi the tank What aie you to do then ? 
Foitnnatel) tlieie aie still ways of ciicumventing the mos- 
quito 01 lathei the laiva As I have said, the laiva must 
have slieltei fiom its numeioiis natiiial enemies , well, then 
lemove this sheltei , lemove the floating moss and debus 
fiom the 'well and the weeds and debus fiom the tank, turn 
the glass edges of the tank and give the enemies of the mos- 
quito laivffl a chance but I Avain you that in tempoiaiy 
collections of watei like the bath tub the enemies aie not 
natuially present In all cases, it is a good plan to make 
cei tain that enemies aie pieseat m all youi peimanent oi 
semi-peimanent collections of watei, and this }ou do by placing 
a few of the small fish known as chilioa in youi tanks, wells, 
cisteius, Ac You can get small laivse-eating fish out of 
almost anj- tank that holds watei peiinanently It vill of 
couise osciii to you that when the watei dues up the fish die 
and a fiesh lot must be added w'hen watei again collects 
Foi veij tempoiaiy collections of watei such as occui aftei 
lam, and also foi gaiden cisterns, disused wells and the like, 
a weekly application of keiosene oil, is the simplest lemedy 
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The Idiv^ and pupae all die it theio is a thin layei of oil on 
the watei, and a bottle ot keiosene oil will go a long way 
Foi an ^oidmary well, a wine glass full of keiosene oil is 
s attic lent 

The keiosene oil evapoiates m a day oi two but not befoie 
it has destioyed all the laivsB As soon as it has evapoiated, 
the mosquito comes along and lays a fiesh lot of eggs in the 
watei and a flesh lot of laivss hatch out , hence it is that I 
say the keiosening must be done weekly In my compound 
m Tanjoie, theie weie three garden cisterns and a disused 
well Wheu I fiist ainved in Tanjoie the house had been 
unoccupied foi sometime, and I was neailv eaten up by 
mosquitoes on the fiist night , next morning, I made a 
search accompanied by a peon with a bottle of keiosene oil , 
we found the water m two of the cisterns black with mosquito 
laiv8e Wekeiosened them all and did so every Sunday 
afterwards I was never again troubled by mosquitoes A 
peculiar thing m connection with keiosening is that it is quite 
useless issuing an order that it be done You must invariably go 
and see it done yourself, and sometimes you will be rewarded 
by finding a fresh mosquito breeding place inyoui compound, 
that yon had never discovered before I ask anyone who lives 
in a compound to try this keiosening method Yon will be 
suipiised and gratified by the result, not immediately of 
course but m a week or so, if you do your work thoroughly 
It IS useless keiosening a hig and perhaps harmless tank, and 
omitting to notice the tins of water in which the degs of a 
table m youi hack verandah aie placed Thoroughness is the 
key-note of mosquito exteimmation Perhaps it sounds a 
petty occupation , well fighting the kaisai is not considered a 
petty occupation, and the mosquito is just as difficult to fight 

Simple as the whole matter is, I am afraid it will 116 many 
a long and weary day before we can hope for the time when 
every citizen will voluntarily do his duty and enlist foi the 
mosquito campaign, and so we have now got to attack the 
problem on the assumption that there are mosquitoes — malaiia 
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caiiying mosquitoes about How aie we to avoid being bitteu 
and being infected bj tbem‘> Well, I have told you that the 
anopheles oi malaua mosquito nevei, ox piactically nevei, bites 
m the day time That fact has alieady leduced oiii pioblem 
by at least one half Dxuing the houis of sleep you should 
pioteot youxself by mosquito cuitaina, and they must by mos- 
quito cuitams without holes, li you can undeistand what I 
mean, and of sufficient fineness to beep mosquitoes out , also, 
they must be piopeily tucked in undei the mattress all round 
or else fixed down to the floor by weights all round All that 
we have now to consider is the period between dusk and bed 
time I am assuming that none of you get up m the morning 
before day light How are you going to protect yourself 
during those hours ? That is by far the most difficult part of 
the whole pioblem so far as Indians are concerned If I 
advise you to wear trousers and high laced boots and so pro- 
tect your legs and feet from the mosquito, I am asking you to 
alter your habits and customs and I am sure that even the 
mighty mosquito will not compel you to do that There are 
various chemical preparations or oils, such as lemon grass oil 
that the mosquito dislikes and if you anoint your legs with 
some of these you will certainly be less bitten than if you 
did not But I have reached such a difficult part of the prob- 
lem that I must leave the solution to yourselves , my advice 
IS, don’t have mosquitoes m your house, and then it does not 
matter how much your extremities are exposed 

It IS* said that you can ignore the mosquito and still avoid 
getting malaria even in a malarial place This you do by 
taking quinine and so killing the malarial germ as soon as 
the mosquito introduces it m your body In theory this is 
collect In practice it is a different matter To be even 
partially 'effective, you must take at least two ten-gram doses of 
quinine every week and I doubt if there are many people who 
could keep that up week aftei week and year after year I 
have practised the other method — “the don’t-get-bitten-by- 
the- mosquito method of prevention”, and I have found it 
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eifecfcive and much less unpleasant and nksonie than the 
qumine method 

The lazy peison tiies a combination of both and caiiies 
neithei out thoioughly and so gets his iiialaiia just the same 

The tieatment of malaiia haidly comes into my papei, 
but I cannot lefiam fiom saying a woid on the subject Of 
couise, the collect advice to give you is, when you aie sick, 
go to a Doctoi Unfoitnnately Doctois are not always available 
111 malaiial places , I am not suie that they do not tiy to 
avoid them i Well then with legaid to the home tieatment of 
inalaiia, theie is only one ding and that is qumine It is not 
of much impoitance what salt yon use by the mouth The 
oidmaiy sulphate oi bisulphate is easily available and peihaps 
as good as any I piefei it in sugai coated tabloid foim One 
point that I want to bung out especially is that if you begin 
tieatment eailj enough, that is, immediately aftei youi 
first attack, the disease is easily and peimanently cured 
Take a purgative and take ten grains of quinine at bed time , 
take a similar dose of ten grains every night at bed time for 
BIX days and then every other night for a week or ten days 
If yon have begun your tieatment immediately aftei your 
first attack, that will cure yoir and it is quite unnecessary to 
go on taking the diug for weeks, it you have left the malarial 
locality Neglected malaria, or malaria that has been allowed 
to go to the thud or foiuth attack (that is for ten days or so) is a 
very different matter and exceedingly ditficult to cure There 
von certainly must continue taking the ding for weeks, or have 
it injected in your muscles 

I do not see anv object in taking quinine m the morning 
or dniing the day, you simply make yourself muzzy, deaf 
and uncomfortable Take it at bed time and the unpleasant 
effect will have passed off when you wake up in the Inoining , 
avoid small doses of quinine as you would the evil one , let 
ten grams be your minimum dose for an adult 

I must warn you that if you still remain m the malarial 
locality and neglect mosqnito-bite prevention, it is quite 
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possible that m a few days attei you have cuied youi malaiia, 
anothei mosquito may come along and inject you again and 
so on until you lose all faith in quinine and end yo\ii days in 
the hands of the quack 

I will now saj a few woids onh with legaid to the othei 
common mosquito-boine disease of this Piesidency — filaiiasis 
of which elephantiasis is one of the outwaid manifestations 
Pilaiiasifc IS due to a small w'oim the embiyos of which ciiculate 
m the blood'at night 

When the mosquito sucks the blood of a peison who 
haibouis these, it also diaws up some of the eiubi^os I 
have seen as many as fifteen of the embiyo woims in one diop 
of the blood of a patient in Cochin These embiyos undeigo a 
stage of development in the stomach of the mosquito 
Thence they buiiow tluongli the mosquito’s tissues and so 
leach its pioboscis When the mosquito then bites anothei 
peison, the emhiyo finds its wa\ into that pei son’s blood and 
theie develops It is also possible that when a filaiia-mfected 
mosquito dies in watei, the embiyos escape fiom its body and 
so a peison dunking that watei swallows them and becomes 
infected m that w ay though I do not think that this has been 
quite pioved 

In connection with malaiia, I told } on that it is onlj 
ceitam mosquitoes of the anopheles genus that have the pow ei 
of conveying the disease But as legaids filaiiasis, appaiently 
any mosquito may cany the infection In Cochin, mosquitoes 
of the thiee gieat vaiieties — culex, anopheles, and stegoiiiiva — 
have been found infected, so that heie we have got to wage 
wai on all mosquitoes , that, howevei, need not gieatlv exeicise 
you as when you aie going lound \oui piemises looking foi 
mosquito" laivse, I do not suppose yon will stop to enquiie 
to what caste oi tube the lai vse belong The common mosquito 
that bleeds m diains and sullage watei has long been known 
as an efhcient falaiia caiiiei and you have a light to insist that 
the stieet diams which aie vested in municipal councils shall 
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not act as bieedmg places, that is, they should be legulaily 
flushed out Sullage cess- pools aie contiivances against which 
I have long waged a more or less ineffectual wailaie They 
are usually magnificent mosquito hatcheries and nothing else 
The sullage water is never regularly baled out of them, and 
when it IS baled out, the toty simply pours the water onto the 
surrounding ground The Public Works Department, acting 
on sanitary advice, are particularly tond of these contrivances 
and as if to make them more eflieient mosquito hatcheries 
they often provide them with a wooden pent roof I would 
strongly advise your doing away with all cess-pools on your 
premises , if there is no dram rnto which to run your sullage 
water, let it sink into the ground as far away from a well as 
possible This is, I know, insanitary advice and far from 
being perfect, but under existing conditions the sullage sinks 
into the surrounding ground any way , so that the only use 
of the cess-pool is to breed mosquitoes and produce noxious 
gases 

Once again I must hark back to the old saying that 
prevention is better than cure Prevention of elephantiasis is 
certainly better and easier and cheaper than its cure , for, as 
you know, there is no cure for elephantiasis , but do away 
with your mosquitoes and you will have no more elephantiasis 

Yellow fever — another mosquito disease — is conveyed by 
the bite of only one variety of mosquito, the mosquito 
known as Stegomiya fasciata The disease has foTtunately 
never reached this country though we have the agent for its 
spread, the stegomiya in abundance eagerly waiting for the 
arrival from the West Indies or from West Africa of a patient 
with the germs of the disease in his blood It is feared that 
with the opening of the Panama canal and the greafer facility 
for communication between this country and the West Indies, 
yellow fever patients may reach India, and so Groveinment 
ordered a stegomiya survey to be made at all the important 
Indian Ports to determine the presence or otherwise of this 

e 
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necessaiy agent foi the spiead of the disease I believe that 
stegomiya was found at eveiy poit As I have said, this 
mosquito and also some of its veiy neai lelatives aie ^\ell 
known by vaiious populai names as the tigei -mosquito, oi the 
bamboo-mosquito oi the ]ungle-mosqmto It bites in the 
day time as leadily as at night and so vou must all know it 
It is neail} black m coloui with blight white bands on its 
body and aiound its legs Its laivte aie found in tempoiaiy 
collections of watei like lain-watei cisterns oi baiiels, old 
bins and pots and chatties and m the lain watei collected in 
the hollows of tiees, which sometimes makes it difficult to 
tiack this mosquito down to its bi ceding place Aftei eveiv 
showei of lam, stioll lound join piemises and oveitnin oi 
smash eveiy old leceptacle m which you find lain-w'atei col- 
lected , by doing so, you will save youiself fiom the attentions 
of the most venomous, that is to say, the most itching mosquito 
of all 

In conclusion, I wish to foiestall you and answei the 
inteipellation which I am suie many of you wish to put “ If 
the mosquito gets the disease geims fiom man, and man gets 
it fiom the mosquito, do you know when and wheie the cycle 
began” ? The answ'ei, like the answei occasionally given to 
mteipellations in anothei place, is in the negative , I don’t 
know The egg comes fiom the chicken and the chicken 
comes fiom the egg, wheie did this cycle begin 'i' Heaven 
forbid that I should venture to speculate on such a pioblem 
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Slums and Town Nuisances. 

[By Dr M E Samey, mh.dph (usa), 

M K Ban I (Lone )] 

T he ideal community would have neithei slums noi 
nuisances, and m consequence its expense foi the 
administration of justice, foi chanties, and foi the 
collection of social disoideis would be at a minimum This 
ideal community would piovide the highest possible peisonal 
efficiency and it may be taken that such is the elfoi t of all 
modem philanthiopic and sauitaiv woik When we shall 
have lealized that all unnecessaiy illness, all loss of oppoitu- 
nity foi gainful woik, all lestiaint fiom mdustiy by judicial oi 
othei means and the cost of all effoit to lelieve distress, make 
up a sum which bears m the last analysis upon eveiy niembei 
of the commimity, we shall begin to see that the slum is a 
heavy expense to the bettei portions ot the community, and 
that nuisances concern ever) body 

Building Laws and the Slums 

So long as no restraint is placed upon the cupiditj of the 
incidental possessoi of a portion of the eaith’s siiifacc on the 
one hand and upon the stupidity ol the untoitunate or 
careless on the other, slums will exist It is well 
understood that a definite relation exists between healthful 
conditions and the number of cubic feet of indoor space 
allowed lor each individual in a dwelling But this under- 
standing does not always assume legal shape or have bear- 
ing upon the builder or owner of real estate, who calculates 
his possible income regardless of the future effect on humanity , 
one of the first things needful m bringing about a state 
of public sentiment which will piodnce proper building law 
and then enforce them, is the understanding that a man 
whoso uses property m his hands as to damage his neighboui 
now or m the futuie is w'oikmg evil and wiong, and is not 
deserving of public respect Not irnfrequently men of really 
good intent, whose lives aie beyond reproach foi the most 
part, are among the most inveterate offenders iii lesjrect to the 
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contiaction of spage m which a human being maj' be expected 
to exist Such men should be looked down upon because of 
then cupidity, selfishness and disregaid to public health, and 
thoughtful communities should sateguaid themselves bj 
insistence upon the enactment of such laws as shall piovide 
against the evils of the slum 

It should not be supposed that onh the huge cities aie 
offenders in this lespect Manv of the smallei cities ate 
fully as w’long in this respect as are the larger and more 
congested cities 

A noted writer on Health opines that the shelter of our 
houses IS responsible for much of the sickness which the medi- 
cal profession combats He urges that a point of vie\/ be 
taken under which shelter shall be incidental and the outdoors 
shall be brought indoors as much as possible Tw'o piiinai\ 
points may be set down as necessary to be considered in 
respect to building laws in an effacient community 

The fiist is that a certain adequate space shall be provided 
for each individual and the nuuibei ot individuals permitted 
to live in anj stiuctme elected shall be pioportiouate to that 
space The second is that such buddings shall be so arranged 
with respect to the access of light and air as to make it pos- 
sible to bring the outdoois indoois 

It ma-s fairly be said that we have a rrght to expect of 
the owner ot a property that he shall not undertake to put 
upon it dwellings which will pioduce citizens who become a 
burden to fellow-citizens through ill-health or immorality 
resulting from ill-health It is also reasonable to expect that 
the anthoiitie j of a township will be w'llhng tu enact and enforce 
building laws which reduce to a mimmum the burden arising 
from ill-health' and iinmoiahty 

* Manure and Factory Refuses 

The prevailing commonplace idea that all that is neces- 
sary IS to get lid of wastes in an easj way must he given up 
and the practice of the housewife depositing the ashes resulting 
f r om her use of fuel or coal in the neatest hrghwaj , and the 
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faetoiy dumping its lefuse inconvenient places, taking account 
only of the way in which such letuse might inteifeie with its 
own opeiation in lespect to access to its pieinises must be 
stoutly diseoLiiaged and inteidicted 

Fioin the standpoint of public hygiene, the mam objection 
to the thoughtless disposition of stable lefuse, heie mentioned 
as manuie, is the long-time unnoted fact that the common 
house fly finds its most favoiable bieedmg place m manuie, 
paiticulaily hoise-inanme Since it has been discoveied that 
the house fly is an efficient dissemmatoi of disease genus, and 
not a scavengei doing good woik, the disposition of manuie 
becomes distinctly of impoitance 

No man has a light to injuie his neighboui by any of his 
own acts and m accoi dance with this well-known theoiy, 
manuies of all soits should be so caied foi as to be com- 
pletely inoffensive, eithei fioin odoui oi as bieedmg places foi 
insects If kept m well-scieened and tightly closed pits, and if 
hauled awa> fiom cities at fiequent mteivals, and if these 
stables aie m themselves kept clean, theie should be little 
difficulty If, on the contiaiy, theie is neglect of the simple 
sanitaiy necessity of preventing the bieedmg of injuiioiis 
insects, by leason of neglect to safegiiaid the handling of 
manuies, then a seiious and distinctly dangeious nuisance 
lesults 

It is cognate to the subject to say that modem agiicultuiists 
insist that manuies may piopeily be disposed of without being 
subjected to the process of lotting, long supposed to^be neces- 
sary As to factoiy refuses, there can be no piopei question 
as to the necessity foi insisting that they be so cared for as 
not to inteifeie with the lives, the health, oi, indeed, the com- 
fort of a populace 

The house fly and the mosquito are positive nuisances 
They are known to be preventable, and the presence of both or 
either in any consideiable numbers is disgraceful in any civi- 
lized community 

As a disseminator of typhoid and othei diseases, and 
especially as connected with its influence on infant mortality 
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m hot weathei, the house flj is a deadly and despeiate menace 
The investigations of the Meichants’ Association of New Yoik 
have shown that the infant death rate in that gieat city follows 
closely the use of the numbei of house flies As the flies 
mciease, the babies die , as the flies die, the babies live 

The house fly, it is well known, bieeds oulj in filth, 
paiticulai'ly m hoise-manuie, as has been above suggested 
The lemoval of filth and the piopei handling of hoise manuie 
will soon eliminate this dangerous nuisance 

The mosquito is known m its vaiious species to be the 
dissemmatoi of malaiial diseases, and in ceitain localities, 
of jellow fevei and othei geim diseases It is known also to 
breed in stagnant watei, and its piesence in any community is 
an evidence otsamtaiy neglect The success which has fol- 
lowed eneigetio endeavoui to fieefiom raosqnitoe'^ — both mala- 
' ual and oidmaiy — "Oeitain localities in othei countiies shows 
that any community can be iid of this buzzing nuisance It 
is not amiss to mention that they laiely fly to any consideiable 
distance Hence bleeding places m<r\ be'it be looked for 
immediately about the piemises affected A hoot-pimt, a 
choked loof guttei oi lain spout, a discaided tin can, oi anj 
little puddle may, m a week oi two in hot weathei, afloid 
bleeding oppoitumty to a hoi.de of offensive mosquitoes To 
screen the house is an excellent method of defence, but a 
better method is to prevent the breeding of the mosquitoes bj 
drying up the stagnant pools, wherever they may be found, in 
which they live to generate, or by covering with a thin film of 
petroleum the water-holding vessels which cannot be other- 
wise treated, thus killing wrigglers as the) use to the surface 
to breathe, and by generally seeing to it that the necessary 
conditions for mosquito life are not provided 

It IS hi mistake to insist that trees or shrubbery afford 
breeding places foi mosquitoes This is m no case tine, but it 
IS true that when mosquitoes have been bred somewhere 
through the provision of the necessary stagnant water, the 
trees and shrubs afford comtortable lurking places for them 
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The Madras Exhibition. 

The Health and Hygienic Section 

One of the most mteiestmg Sections m the Madias Exhibi- 
tion was that of “ Health and Hygiene ” So fai as we know 
this 18 the fiist systematic attempt made in this pait of 
British India’ to bung home to the populai mind m a conciete 
and living way the ideas on health and sanitation that 
Western doctors and sanitaiians have till now tiled to spiead by 
means ot speeches and wiitings Ordinaiily, in moie advanced 
countiies, it would be the duty of Municipalities oi voluntaiy 
associations to piopagate these ideas In the absence of any 
such efioit, the public haveieasonto be thankful to H E 
Loid Pentland foi filling up the gap by oiganising this section 
The aim of this section is to illustiate 
(a) how people may live in comfoik in piopeily built 
houses at leasouable cost , (b) how the individual may pio- 
tect himself fiom ceitain common diseases of India, (c) how 
the lives of manj aie destioyed in eaily life thiough living 
in unhealthy suiioundmgs , and (cf) how the lives of many 
people may be piolonged by living in healthy suiioundings 
undei the best possible hygienic conditions This was sought 
to be achieved by means of — 

(i) A model Indian village, oi more coneotl}, a 
number of model Indian dwelling-houses and other typical 
model buildings 

(ii) Models m clay of miniature Indian villages, good 
and bad, healthy and unhealthy 

(ill) Lectures on the common diseases of Southern 

India 

The Model Village 

In this village many interesting points were* noticed 

(a) On the north-east of the village was a model well 
worked by a pulley, rope and bucket, and by a rotary hand 


*Fot an aaoountof the BwQda Health Exhibition, see the L 8 G G . Vol I. 

v« ,4.1 Q ’ ' 
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pump which could be woiked by a child The well was lined 
with cement down to the summei watei level Aiound the 
well theie was a cement platfoim to collect spilt walei with a 
lead off cement dram connected to a filtei tiench 

(b) Noith of the well theie was a pavilion in which weie 
exhibited models of village house, etc 

(c) South of the well was shown a model system of 
sewage disposal This was elected by the woikmen of the 
Buckingham' Mills 

South of the village was seen a Model “Village Baiij 
It was suggested as a simple and inexpensive type of daily 
suited foi election in villages The building was about 10 
feet square, but the size is open to modification On the 
sides ot the building a pial was constiucted on which vessels 
containing buttei and milk would be placed All the open- 
ings had fly-proof soieens 

In the centre of the village were six town houses suited 
foi election in a town At the back of the houses and 
between the two lows of houses theie was a conseivancy 
lane The centre house in each low was provided with a 
complete system of diamage and water supply 

In the north of the village was a typical complete village 
house On the north-east side of this house there was a model 
Hindu house On the other side theie was a model Muham- 
madan house 

« 

The “ model houses,” designed as they were by Buio- 
peans, may not, in all respects, conform to Indian tastes and 
requirements But they certainly suggest ideas on the subject 
of light and ventilation and sanitation 

On the north-east side of the village, a model cattle-shed 
was put up, and near by this weie model Police houses 

Another interesting feature was a model tubercular shed 
situated m the west of the village for the open an treatment 
of persons suffering from tuberculosis , in the south of the 
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village and next to the laige conit of the exhibition was the 
village Bazaai 

Models m Clay, 

A — A Good Heali-hy Village Model 

The special featnies of this good oi healthy Village 
Model aie as follows 

1 Well .uianged and ventilated hoiases with piopeily 
aligned stieets with a diainage system 

2 Piovision of public latiines away fiozn village piopei 

'I Dunking watei wells with paiapet walls, pulleys, 
cemented smioandings and lead-off diains 

4 Libeial piovision of stieet lamps 

5 A piopei ly consti noted school. Post and Telegraphic 
office and othei public buildings 

b Separate watei tioughsfoi cattle 

7 Separate cattle ponds 

8 Provision of dust bins 

9 Market with provision stalls, etc 

10 No stagnant pools or water -logged areas within the 
village precincts 

B — The Insanitary Village Model 

The following are very noticeable defects — ^ 

1. No public latrines — and accordingly very rnsanrtary 
places anywhere and everywhere, 

2 Eubbish and dung heaps thrown indiscriminately in 
several places — ^frequently near habitations, and, providing 
breeding grounds for flies, which cany diseases like cholera, 
dysentery, etc , and infect the food of the people 

3 No regular streets nor lanes 

4 No lighting 
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5 Houses ill-arianged , some leit half-flnished, some 
ddapidated and much neglected 

6 Dunking watei wells without paiapet walls and lead 
off diains oi pulleys — ‘suiioundmgs watei -logged When lam 
falls, the washings of this grossly polluted giound inns into 
the well 

7 Wet cultivation and pools of stagnant watei neai the 
houses providing breeding places for mosquitoes which cany 
Malaiia and* Elephantiasis 

8 Cattle-sheds among dwelling-houses 

9 Roads unswept no scavenging done 

10 Gonsideiable encroachments on public loads 

11 Step-wells open to all the inhabitants alike, including 
poisons sufteiing from leprosy, giimea-woim and other diseases 

Popular Lectures Illustrated with Magic Lantern and a 

very large collection of photographs and pictures 

In the Lecture Hall in the Central Coiut of the Exhibi- 
tion, lectiues were deliveied on the sanatoiiuin tieatment ol 
tubeicnlosis, on malaiia and mosquitoes, and on the milk 
supplv of Madias In this Lecture Hall, some excellent pictiues 
illiistiating some of the common diseases of India, such as 
plague, gumea-woiin disease, ordinary tubeicnlosis, malaiia 
and snake poisons wore also exhibited 

On the subject of plague, among the many interesting 
pictures, weie seen the examination of lats at the Bombaj 
Baoteiiological Laboratory, how the people become infected 
with plague from rats, how the construction of Indian houses 
favours the spiead ol plague, the method of preparation and 
manufactnie of vaccine, of administration of vaccine, etc 

Gumea-woj ni — The pictuiea illustrating the gumea-worm 
disease showed how the young guinea-woim grew and 
developed mside the body of the water flea and were then 
leady to infect man, individuals drinking infected water, the 
treatment of guinea-worm disease, etc 
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Oojimmphon — Theie weie pictixies. showing the causa 
and results of this disease and the excellent sanatonuni tieat- 
ment provided in certain parts of India and ehewheie, also 
pictures showing the working of a Tuberculosis Institute, such 
as is to be started in Madias as a memorial to the late King 
Edward VII 

MalaJta — Any Public Health Exhibit m India would be 
incomplete without pictures of mosquitoes There were accord- 
ingly pictures showing the different kinds of mosquitoes capable 
of carrying malaria and those which do not cairy malaria, 
typical breeding places of the mosquito, diagrams showing 
the phases of life of the malaria parasite both in man and m 
mosquito, mosquitoes which aie lesponsiblefor spreading mala- 
ria outside the town in the country, mosquito-pioof houses 
and huts so pioteceJ as to make them mosqmto-pioof There 
were many other mteiestmg facts to be seen in this section 

Snakes and Snake poison — Pictures showing how poison- 
ous snakes may be captured, the method of collecting poison, 
pictuies showing the vaiious types of poisonous snakes and 
those common to Madias and other interesting facts were 
exhibited 

The above is an imperfect account of what was to he found 
in the Health and Hygienic Section of the Exhibition 
Judging fiom the very large number of men and women who 
hocked to see it and from the careful attention it ledeived, we 
have little doubt that the oiganisets deserve to be congrfitula- 
ted on the success of then efforts Two features struck us as 
speciallj, noteworthy, mz , first, the large number of Hindu 
women who visited the Exhibition, and secondly, the fact 
that several visitors paid lepeatqji visits to it, shoVing that 
they made an intelligent study of the exhibits It is cetain 
that the Exhibition has made a striking impression on the 
public mind and that from more points of view than the 
merely spectacular 
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We tiu&t that H E Lord Pentland’s novel and success- 
ful expeiiment will be lepeated yeai aftei yeai, as this is one 
of the best means by which the public can be educated in 
sanitaiy ideas 


Reviews. 


Local Self-Government in Bengal.* 


W B have much pleasuie in acknowledging the leceipt 
of a small pamhplet by the Hon’ble Siiiendia Nath 
Eoy entitled “ Some thoughts on Local Self- 
Government in Bengal ” We have lead it with mteiest as it 
selves to show how the pioblems which aie now beloie us in 
the Madias Biesidency aie viewed in a sistei piovince and 
how the solutions piopoaed ate moie oi less similar The 
plan of the booklet is veiy simple , it consists of a biief 
histone snivel of the development of local institutions, 
giouped uiidei the two mam classes — luial and innnicipal 
Undei the ioimei come the Distiict Boaids, Taluk Boaids, 
and Unions Undei the lattei, the Bistiict Municipalities and 
the City Ooipoiation Aftei the biief and vei\ tentative his- 
tone lesiime, is given what we may, somewhat flippantly, call 
the “ chits ” 01 ceitiflcates of chaiactei of each of the.se 
gioups, given by the Government of Bengal in then annual 
leviews Then come the suggestions foi action, which aie 
all moie oi less on the lines usually advocated by publicists m 
this Piesidency The aiguments adduced by the authoi aie 
geneially sound, sobei and level-headed The authoi evidently 
consideis it necessaiy to have the Distnct Magistrate as the 
head of the District Board but says that it may be politic 
to leave, the chairmen in a few selected boaids to be 
elected He pleads foi more tieedom of action and moie 
assuied income toi the Taluk Boards Above all, he pleads 

* Soma thoughts on Local Salf-Qoveinmant m Bengal By the Hon’bla 
Surendra Nath Eoy, Vakil, High Court, Calcutta 
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for the lapid Gieation of Union Pd,nch.xyats The Inetoiy of 
the Union Panchayate in Bengal is typical of the doingb ot 
what Chcliles Dickens has so scathingly desciibed as the 
cucumlocution office Pioiu 18K2 up till this yeai, special 
lepoits and proposals have been put toiwaid on this sulpect, 
and reams ot ci iticism for and against have been written, and 
yet the net result has been the creation of til Unions in a 
period ot 30 \ ears' The latest addition to this liteiatrrie is 
found in the District Administration Committee’s Eeport, and 
we may hope that H E Lord Carmichael will how stop the 
creation of more literatnie and take to the hobby of culti- 
vating irioi e panchayats The author evidently wants these 
panchayats vei y badp , for he thinks that they will help the 
villager to fight against the scourge of malaria which is 
sapping the vitality of the Gaugetic Delta 

In regard to district municipalities, the author pleads 
for further decentralisation and for giving these bodies moie 
freedom to commit mistakes and profit by them In the matter 
of the Crty Corporation, he thinks that a trial should be given 
to the Bombay system 

We welcome tins little book, srreh as it is We would 
have been more profited if the author could have given us 
a more personal account of his e'tperiences as a member of 
these local institutions We have the official blue books and 
reviews and reports, which tell the story of Local Self- 
Groveinment from one point of view But that ic not, vve 
believe, the whole storv There is the other point of view 
— of the intelligent citizen who has to play a part in then 
working and whose outlook is not the same as that of the 
“sun-drred bureaucrat ” Wuch an account the author, with his 
varied experience, was best fitted to give We hope he will 
give us another pamphlet of the kind we have indicated — 
one which will he full of facts of personal observation and 
experience and one too which will be sparing in the ihetoiical 
presentation of opinions. 
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Road-making and Tarring * 

The advent ot motoi cais has made the pioblem of load- 
makmg moie difhcnlt ot solution than evei, and the laige 
volume of public dissatisfaction at the condition of public 
loads has necessitated incieased attention being gi\en b’y 
Municipalities to the making of loads Road-making is, 
howevei, still m the expeiimeutal stage even m the Western 
countiies, the chief difhcultv being not nieiely to find out the 
most suitable ynateiial toi pavticulai classes ot loads but the 
best means of utilising it As m othei depaitments, a gieat 
deal of close stud}? and specialisation aie neces&ai} foi aiiivmg 
at satisfactoiy lesults, but tew Indian Municipalities can 
affoid the luxuiy of a special Road Engmeei Even in v ealthy 
Bombay, theie has been consideiable hesitancy in appointing 
a Road Engineei and when the lecomiiiendation of the Muni- 
cipal Commissionei to appoint an Assistant Engineei to be m 
chaige of loads came up at a lecent meeting, the Coipoiation 
lefeiied it back to the Roads Committee 

We, theietoie, gladly welcome Mi Hensman’s Notes on 
Road-making and Tailing m which he lecouls the results of 
his long and extensive expeiience ot load-making It is a 
valuable little book giving useful infoimation to siiboidinates 
in chaige of load constiuction and lepaii woik and if the 
hints given aie faitlifull} adheied to, it is sure to bung about 
satisfactory results The bibliogiaphy given at the end of the 
book increases the usefulness ot the publication 


Town Planning Lectures. 

Mr H V Lanchestei, Town-planning Adviser to the 
Madias G-crveinment, is deliveiing a course of twelve lectures 
on Town-Planning at the Madias Engineering College A 


• Notes on Boad making and Tarring By J. E Hansman, AsbWtant Engi- 
neer, Corporation of Madras G A NatesanandOo PiioeBe 1 
10 
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pidctical class i& also being held loi the beneht ol Municipal 
Bngineei s The subject mattei ol the IcctuieS) is as iollows 

^ (1) The Ethics ol To-wn-planning 

(2) Civic Suivey Methods 

(.3) The Economics ol the Civic Suivey 

(4) Histoiical Study of Town-planning 

(5) Tiadition and City Development 

(b) City Lile and Housing 

(7) Commeice and Tiallic 

(8) Contiasts — Eiuopean and Indian Cities 

(9) Pioblems m India 

(10) The Uses of the Town-planning Act 

(11) The Technique of City Iinpiovement 

(12) Madias City 

A sq_ualid quaitei deteiioiacea a lot of people just as much as a 
squalid home degeneiatea a family, and while the foimer depresses 
m the mass, the latter degrades in the home What I want to urge 
18 that if you oan bung right to the heaits and minds, and above all, 
the mteUigenca of landowners, ot aldeimen, counoillois, ratepayers, 
and tax payers the prescience, wisdom and ultimate pioht of Town 
Planning, it will make safe its ultimate success — John Bums 

Local and Municipal Notes. 

[Bombay,] 

Surat Municipality, 

Ebee Bcholaeships in Municipal Schools — The Sinai 
City Municipality has passed the following resolution — That 
the full fiee-scbolaiships of 15 % to Hindus and otheis lu all 
the Municipal Piimaiy Schools sanctioned m 1903 be raised to 
50 % and the necessary sanction of the educational authorities 
be obtained theito 

Bombay Corporation 

Encoubagement of Publications. — The Corporation 
has approved of the proposal to contribute Es 1000 from 
Municipal funds towards the expenses of publishing a book 
called “Milk Problem m Indian cites ” by Dr E L Joshi, 
Bombay Municipal Analyst, on the understanding that 100 
copies of the book will be supplied to the Municipality free 
of cost and that the sale price of the book shall not exceed 
Es 5-8 per copy 
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[Bengal] 

Calcutta Corporation 

ShipoCtBAPH Machines — The General Committee of the 
Calcutta Corporation has sanctioned the mstalhitinn ot a Shifo- 
giaph Machine for the prepaiation of rate bills, at an esti- 
mated cost of E& 8,4^0 '■ 

Cossipore-Chitpore Municipality 

Control of Milk Supply — With lefeience to the ciiculai 
issued b} the chanmanof the Calcutta Corporation on tire subject 
of the power to be given to the CalcutU Corporation to license 
and control cow-shedsand dames outside Calcutta, which supph 

• The following note bj the Deputy Chaiiman explains the advantages of 
the shifograph machine — 

Briefly the machine piovioaa a means for printing off i ite bills and tho 
neoesaaiy hats at a vary rapid rata horn oitds piapaiod on thin vellum foi the 
purpose 

The number ot bills issued quaiterly amounts to just under 90,000 and it 
13 proposed to indent foi an installation containing 1,00,000 oaids The oaid 
index will be kept up as the Assessmeut Register in the Bill Department is 
kept up The average aumbei of changes of all sorts m tho Assessment 
Register during the last four yeais us 23,000 The greatest numbei is 27,000 
Foi the pui poses of oaloulating the work to be dona it is assumed that there 
will be 30,000 changes a j oar Tins will allow of a hbeial maigin In addition 
to keeping up the index the clerks in charge of the instill ition will have to 
print off the bills This involves two sets of bills and two lists, or 8,60,000 
imptossiona a quaitoi A skilled man can print 1,000 unpiesSiouH in hour or 
say 7,000 a day He can prepare 4,000 new cards a daj The quaiter’s work 
would therefoie take a skilled man 52 plus 19 days a quaiter, oi two men 36 
days each a quartei, or 12 diys a month Of comae our men will not be 
skilled at first bnt the machine is exceedingly easy to work and there should 
not be the least difliculty in getting two men to deal with the work with ease 
attar the sjstem ib once in order 

At present hrlls are in preparation tor six weeks before they are ready for 
issue This means that it the time of delivery the numeious ooiieolions 
which have been made in the Assessment Register in the interval have to be 
corrected Under the new aystsm collections to th ■ legisfei can ha stopped 
for the very few days during vvhrUi the bills are being printed and this means 
that tho work ot oompiuaon is euormouslj reduced 

The Bill Branch of tho Assessment Department consists of lb c erks and 
five duftrias It costs approximately Bs 8,000 a year I estimate that it can 
be reduced to two olaiks aud two duftries costing about Rs 2,030 a year 

I also antiQipate thvt the machiua will be of great use in the hoenae and 
Water Works Department and the inBUillation is such that it can he split up 
01 added to without the least trouble 

The estimated cost of the installation oomes to £ 662 or Rs 8430 I antici- 
pate, as pointed out above, that the saving in the Bill DspaiLment alone will 
be Rs 6,000 a year to which must be added tho saving in leave arrangements 
and provident fund contribution, to say nothing of possib'e savings in other 
departments So it rs clear that the capital cost will be recovered in little over 
a year and possibly oven quicker 
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milk to Calcutta, the Gossipoie-Chitpoic Municipality, aflei a 
pi olongecl discussion and upon a consiclei ation ot the Health 
Otiicci’'b Eepoit* passed the following lebolution —The Gom- 
missioneis aie cjuite willing to co-opeiate with the Calcutta 
Coipoiation in the mattei of secuiiiig a piue and suthcieiit 
supply of milk foi the city and siibiubs of Calcutta, but inas- 
much as no piactical scheme has as yet been matiued, wheieby 
the object m view can be leasonably expected to be leached, 
ihei would piefei to await fuithei developments and detei- 
mination ot details befoie they could come to a dehnite 
lesolution on the subject 

[Madras] 

Erode Municipality 

Lo\n for water w^ORkb — The Erode Municipal Council 
has applied foi a loan of Es 47,000 fiom Goveinment under 
the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1914, for nrcetrng a portion 
of the cost of the Erode Water Supply Scheme The estimated 
cost of the whole scheme is Es 3,99,000 


, Tha following la the lepoit of the Health OfhcBi of the Oossipoio-Ohitpoie 
Munioipalit) — 

At the Calcutta Oorpoiation is going to start Municipvl dairy farm and to 
piovide land in connection with the fain, to the Gowalaa on a nominal lent 
and with security of tenuie', the tiansferenoe of contiol of the cpw sheds of this 
Munioipality to the Coipoiation will, I believe, be a boon to the public , only 
I would suggest, that it wou d be much better if instead of laud for oonstiuot 
ing the cow sheds, the Oorpornt on could ooustruct a suffioient niimbo of cow- 
aheds built in aocoidanoe with the plan and let them out to the Gowalaa at a 
reasonably low lent, a» otheiwise tho latter mai find the initial cost too heavy 
foL them to carry on the business In oui anxiety to secure puiity of milk we 
should not lose sight of the fact that sufSoiency of supply uof no laasei impoit- 
anoe , the cost of produoe is already high enough, ao indispensible necessity 
of life as It IS, v/ith the piioe ruling at d seeis per rupee, ic has alieadj 
become a luxuiy I am afiaid any stop which will increase the expenses of 
the Gowalaa will inevitably make the milk deaicr still and will thus defeat the 
very object of the improvement , effect of scaicity of milk on tha health of infant 
and juvenile population can "well be imagined With not only grazing land 
and dairy faim but w th sanitary oow shads built at tha Municipal cost and let 
out to the Gowalas at a cheap late, we should be spouiing not only puiity but 
also sufficiency of milk and there will be no excuse on the pait of the GoWalas 
to increase the price of tha commodity 

As to the rules, they are praotically the same as tha set of amended rules 
which I have already submitted to the Oommissioneis. With Munioipal cow- 
sheds available to the Gowalas at alow rate and with the 1st class Magistiate 
ot the Calcutta Corporation trying the offenders, there wili be no difficulty in 
enforcing them 
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Kumbakonam Municipality 

Loan foe watee 'Woeks improvements — The Kuinba- 
konam Municipal Council has applied foi a loan of Efc ] 1,250 
from Government undei the Local Authoiities Loans Act foi 
sinking a second boie-hole near the Mahamakham tank The 
estimated cost of the woik is Es 22,590 The loan is to be 
lepaid in seven veais in equal instalments of Es 1B75 pei 
annum inclusive of inteiest 

[Mysore] 

Bangalore City Municipality 

Improvement Trust Board — The Bangaloie City Mu- 
nicipal Council has approved of the pioposal to appoint alTiiist 
Boaid foi the Bangaloie City to inaugurate and siipeivise 
the improvement woiks in the city 

Chikballapur Municipality 

Imposition oe octroi — The Municipal Council of Chik- 
ballapui have lesolved to impose octioi and the diaft 
byelaws Earned in connection theiewith aie published m the 
Mysore Government Gazette 

Kolar Gold Fields Sanitary Board 

Nomination of a Non-official Indian Member — With 
lefeience to the Revenue Secietary’s Communication calling 
foi the views of the Bauitaiy Board m the matter of giving 
one of the seats on the Board to a non-otticial Indian member, 
the Board passed the following Resolution — The Boaid think 
that there is no necessity to have a non-ofhcial Indian member 
but have po ob]ecrion to the additional nomination of such a 
member provided there is another official member to balance 
him and provided the nomination of the non-official Indian 
member is made on the recommendation of the President 

[United Provinces,] 

. Sahasevan Municipality. 

Use of night soil as manure — The Municipal Board 
of Sahasevan has passed a rule that “ night-soil shall not be 
used as manure m auy land within the limits of the municipal- 
ity unless it has been buried m shallow tieuches for four 
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months and the peiinission of the hoaid obta)necl m wiituig 
foi its use,” 

, Asansol Municipality 

Width op iron tires op oart wheels — The Asansol 
Municipality (Buidwan Distiict) has passed the following by- 
law —No biillock-cait shall tiavel on any load within the 
limits of the Asansol Municipalitj unless the non tyies oi the 
wheels, oi (in the case of caits not having non tjies) the 
wooden leins of the wheels, aie two inches oi nioie in width 
piovided that this by-law shall not apply to caits owned by 
lesidents ot distiicts othei than the Buidwan Distiict which 
do not oidinaiily xily within the Asansol Mnnicipahtyj hut 
nieiely pass thiough that municipality 

[Punjab ] 

In supeisession of Punjab Government notification No 40, 
dated 10th Febiuaiy 1909, and in accoidance with the 
piovisions of section 31, sub-section (7) of the Punjab Distiict 
Boaids Act, XX of 1883, the Lieutenant- Go veinoi is pleased 
to notify the following diiection passed by the distiict boaid 
of Gujianwala undei section 31 (fa) of the Distiict Boaids 
Act, 1883 ~ 

Resolved that a tax equal to the Chankidai tax, i e , 
Es 324 pel annum, imposed undei section 39~A of the 
Punjab Laws Act, 1872, be imposed in the village of Nixauia- 
bacl in the Waziiabad Tahsil In accoidance with the oi iginal 
pioposal set toith m lesolution No 2 of the 1st Novembei 
1914 and modified m lesolution 29 of the 7th July 1915, it is 
fmthei lesolved that Rs 36 of this tax shall tfe specially 
contubuted by piopiietois of fand, and the balance of Rs 288 
shall be assessed on them and othei inhabitants of the village 
ahke on the basis ot the assessment of Chankidai tax lealized 
undei section 39-A of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872 The 
proceeds of the tax, including the special contiibuticSn of Rs 36 
b> piopiietois of land, shall be ciedited to the geneial levenues 
of the Boaid, but the special expendituie on the area so taxed 
shall be such as on an average of yeais shall be not less m amount 
than the proceeds realized and collected from that area 
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The pioceeclfe ot the tax shall be devoted to ScCnitai\ 
impiovements m the village a& tollows — 

1 Measnies foi conseivancy and scavenging | 

2 Piovision of watei suply Es 324 

3 Diainage and stieet paving I 

Subject to the geneial contiol of the Boaid the adininistia- 
tion of the tax and the expenditme of the pioceeds theieot 
shall lest with a local sanitation committee to be nominated 
each yeai by the district boaid Such local committee shall 
consist of a president andthiee membeis, all of whom shall be 
residents of Nizamabad, and at least one of whom shall be a 
member of the piopnetaiy body 

It IS finally directed that the tax shall be imposed m 
accordance with the above proposals, and shall come into toice 
with effect from the 1st January, 1916 [(1 Notification 

No 306, dated 13-12-1915] 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Danger from flies. 

The attention ot householders is called to the danger of 
the common fly as a carrier of disease 

It IS known that flies may carry the infection of Consump- 
tion, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Diarrhoea and other diseases, 
and by contaminating milk and othei foods, often give use 
to these diseases m human beings 

Flies breed at an enormous rate m filth and refuse ot all 
kinds One fly may have millions of descendants in the 
course of a single summer 

It IS most important, therefore, that no manure, refuse 
or decaying material should he allowed to accumulate near 
dwellings 

Flies only breed m dirt and filth — the cleaner the house 
and its surroundings, the fewer the flies 
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To Prevent Flies Breeding 

(1) Do not let refuse he about 

(2) ‘Dustbins should be kept covered and the contents 
should be kept di^ Slops and wet substances should not be 
thrown into dustbins 

(3) If theie aie stables near the house, the manure should 
not be allowed to accumulate, but must be removed frequently 

(4) Do not allow dirt to accumulate in corners, etc 
Keep the kitchen and places where food is stoiqd scrupulously 
clean 

Storage of Food 

All food, and especially imlk, should be kept in a cool 
place, covered or so stored that flies cannot get at it 

Do not eat food that has been contaminated by flies 

How to get rid of flies. 

Strict attention to cleanliness 'will prevent the fly nuisance, 
but where flies have appeared they may be destroyed by one of 
the following methods — 

(1) By placing fly traps about the house 

(2) By the use of sticky fly-papers or tapes 

(3) By exposing m a shallow dish or saucer a mixture 
containing two teaspoonfuls of formalin (purchase from any 
chemist) to a pint of water to which has been added a little 
sugar 

Formalin is poisonoua and should be placed out of the 
reach of children 


Water Supply. 

A Simple Water-Sterilismg process 

W ATEE sterilisation by means of the ultra-violet rays 
has long since passed from the laboratery stage to 
practical application, many municipalities upon the 
contment having introduced elaborate equipments for purifying 
domestic water m this manner At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in Pans, a Prench investigator intro- 
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duced a new and simplified application of this piocess, which 
has aioused consideiable inteiest Monsieui Billon-Dagiine, 
the scientist m question, has peifected his system, and it 
should piove extiemely useful in connection with the steiili- 
sation of water f 01 consumption upon the battle field, although 
it IS equally applicable to any othei conditions wheie puie water 
is demanded In this piocess the watei is made to flow in a 
veiy thin sheet oi film ovei a suiface, and dining the passage 
IS exposed to intense ultia-violet ladiation, the outstanding 
featuie being that the tieatment takes place immediately 
befoie the watei is diawn off foi use The appaiatiis may be 
placed m the oidinaiy oi othei tank, and includes a special 
outlet of T-shape made of pine tianspaient quaitz, provided 
with a window' oi slot A meicniy vapour lamp is placed in 
the pipe so as to occupy this slot , consequently the water m 
passing to the outlet must fiist traverse the suiface of the 
lamp, and thus become exposed to the maximum ultia-violet 
radiation The process was subjected to exceedingly search- 
ing tests The water to be treated was drawn fiom the 
Berne below Pans, and was further contaminated with germs 
of cholera and diphtheria Indeed, every effort was made to 
render the water under test as poisonous as possible The 
ffeim-contammated water was then drawn off in the usual 
manner, being induced to flow over the lamp, and upon with- 
drawal was found to be absolutely sterile, all contagious germs 
having been complete!} destroyed as a result of exposure to 
the ultra-vmlet rays The test was sustained foi a prolonged 
period , but it was discovered that after three thousand hours’ 
continuous operation the water was as germ-proof as the first 
gallon withdrawn The process is extiemely economical m 
operation, and the apparatus cheap to install The output 
can be varied to meet requirements, the practice being to 
increase the number of lamps proportionately to the hourly 
consumption of the water, but two quaitz mercury lamps 
suffice for treating a flow up to two thousand five hundred 
gallons per hour When the consumption is below one thou- 
11 
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sand gallons pei hoiu one lamp .suffices Fm field installations 
it IS pointed out that it would onH be necessai^ to mount the 
deliveiy tank upon the deck of a motoi-cai, using the engine 
to diive a small dynamo to feed the lamp oi lamps with the 
necessaiy cuiient Seeing that the automobile has been adapted 
to opeiate seaichlights by the aid of the cai’s own engine, its 
application to watei steulmtion should pi ove equally simple — 
Cham Jam 

Government Orders and Notifications 

[Madras*'] 

PuoHiBiTioN OP Municipal Hiulth Oppicbus pbom pri- 
vate PRACTICE — The Government have consideied the ques- 
tion of allowing Municipal Health Othceis to undeitake 
piivate piacticeand have decided that rule 4 ol the lulesissued 
with G 0 15(i9 M , dated 29th September, 1915,“ piohibiting 
such piactice need not be modified foi the pi esent [G 0 
No 1915 M , dated '2nd Deceiubei, 1915 ] 

Local and Municipal Legislation — Tire Goveinmeiit 
have undei consi delation the amendment of the Madias 
Diskict Municipalities Act of 1HH4 All Municipal Councils 
aie lequested to submit thiough the Collectoi of the Distiict 
any suggestions which they may wish to make m the mattei 
The Government would especially desiie to be favouied with 
suggestions as to the impiovement ot the financial lesoiuces 
of municipalities Replies to this lefeience sJioulrl leach the 
Government bef 01 e 1st Febiimiy, 1915 

The Collectoi will be lequested to obtain and transmit 
their lemarks within the time mentioned, adding any sugges- 
tions which he may wish to offei [G 0 No 1920 M dated 
2-12-15] 

The Goveinmant have undei consideration the amend- 
ment of the Madias Iiooal Boaids Act of 1884 All Distiict 
Boaids aie requested to submit any suggestions which they 

‘Punted at p 1076 of Vol. I of tha L S O, Qaxetie 
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may have to make m the mattei Tlie Govemmeut would 
especially desne to be favomed with suggestions as to the 
impiovement of the financial lesomces of local boaids 

Eeplies to this lefeience should icach the Government 
befoie 1st Febiuaiy, 1916 [G 0 No 1778 L dated 3-12-15 ] 

[Bengal ] 

Banit viTON Committees ■ — In exetcise of the powei 
confeiied by clause (w) of section 138 of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government ^ct of 1885 (as amended by Bengal ActV of 
1908, which was extended to Eastern Bengal by Bengal Act 
I of 1914), the Goveinoi m Council is pleased to make the 
following inles to legnlatethe duties andpoweis of Sanitation 
Committees constituted undei section 91 of that Act (as so 
amended) — 


Daflmtioas. 1 In these lulos — 


(a) “the Act” means the Bengal Local Self-Government 
Act o£ 1885, as amended by Bengal Act V of 
1908 and 

(&) “ Section ” means a section of the Act 

2 The Sanitation Committee shall advise the District Boaid 
Advice to District matters lelating to the improvement 

of sanitation m the district 


3 The Sanitation Committee shall exeicise such of the 
Exercise of nnw»,« following powers of the District Board as 


delegated by 
Board 


powers 
Disti lot 


may be delegated 
namely — 


to it by that Board, 


(a) ’any powers conferred by section 88 or section 89 , 

(b) the powei to supervise the work of the Sanitary 

Inspector appointed under section 91, sub section (4), 

(c) the power conferred by section 104 of controlling the 

exercise by a Union Committee of any of the powers 
* conferred by Chapter III of the Aot in respeot of 
sanitation , 

(d) the power conferred by section 104 of taking direct 

control and administration of the matter of dealing, 
under clause (d) of section 118A, with any tank, 
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’ well, pool, ditch, diain m pboe oont lining oi iTSed 
fot the collection ot, any diaumge, tilth, sfcagniinfc 
• wafcei 01 mattei likely to be \Ho]!i(licial to health- by 
diainmg oi cleansing it, oi ofchciwise piovcntuig it 
fiom being piejudionil to health, but not so as in any 
case to mtcr/eie with any piivate light , 

(c) the powei confeiiecl bj' the proviso to section 115 of 
undertaking a irangemeuts f 01 the sanitation of fans 
and Vidas held within a Union , 

(/") any poweis conferied by lules male undoi the con- 
cluding portion of clause (ql) of section 138 


Gonsidoiation oJ 
sohamos foe luial sain- 
tmy impioveiaent 

Committee 


4 All schemes foi rural sanituiy impiove- 
ment must, before adoption by the llisinct 
BoaiJ, he considoied liy the Sanitation 


The Sinitation Committee shall allot to Union Comuiittcos, 
foi such sanituv woiks as it may oonsiiU’i 
iiacossaiy, any money placed at tlieu disposal 
liy tJie District Boaid foi that puipoae 


Allotment of money 
to Union Oommitlaes 


6 When the powei to oontiol the exeicise by a Union Coin- 

„ , imttee of powsis in lespeot of sinitation 

Snpuivision of axpan- 

diraia of Union Com- has been delegated to die Sanitation Com- 
mittee by the Distiict Bond, the Sinitation 
Oommittea shall see that the money allotted to such Union Com 
mittee foi purposes of sanitation is piopeily expended 


The Sanitation Committee shall take such steps as it may 
deem nocessaiy m oidei to pievent oi to 
stamp out seveie outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases 


Outbreaks of epidaono 
disease 


B Tne Sanitation Committee may take steps, through the 
teachers and ciwu-pandits of schools and 
oiMs pathshalas maintained or aided by the District 

Board or the Goyemment, to encourage the 
the extended use of OLUimne m malaria-stiicken places, and may 
supervise the distribution of potassium permanganate, not only for 
the pmifying of water when cholera breaks out, but also as a cure 
tor snake-bite. 
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9 The Sanitation Oommittee may take stioh steps as it may 

uonsider neoassary to prevent the sale of 
01 far human aitioles ot food or drink whioh are unfit for 

consumption human consumption, or the sale by a lepei 

01 by any person suffering fiom aninfeotions 
disease of any lutiole of food oi clunk which is intended foi human 
consumption 

10 The piooecdings of the Sanitation Oommittee shall bo 

„ , , , recorded m writing, and a copy theieof shall 

Booorcl of ptoooeainga 

. be submitted to the Distiiot Board and the 

Sanitary Oommissionei [G 0 No 947 San dated Uth December, 
1916] 

Legislative Intelligence. 

[Bombay ] 

T he Hoa’blo Saichu Syed Ali El Edioos asked whethei it 
is pioposed to aiiange foi boimg wells at villages wheie 
seaioitv oi’watei is badly telt? 

Goveiniiient replied that in view ol the shortage of laiu 
in the Kaiia and Ahinedabad distiicts, Government had ai rang- 
ed for the puLchase ot foui umstoboung plants at a cost of Ks 
5,000 and for the tanstei of other boring plants fiom the 
Deccan to Upper Guzarat, and had sanctiorred an expenditure 
of Es 15,000 to meet the cost of extra staff and material 
required for that work It was expected that 30 boring 
plants would be at work m a short time 
^ [Bengal] 

The Hon’ble Ear Eadha Chatan Pal Bahadur asked if 
Government would lay on the table a statement showing the 
measures taken by the Provincial Malaria Committee in Bengal 
dm mg the last three years and to what extent those measures 
had beeri sncccssful m reducing the savages of malaria? 
r Government replied as follows — 

The Provincial Malaria Committee is an advisory, not an 
executive, body For the recommendations made by the 
Committee the Hon’ble Member is referred to the ansj'ver to 
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a Similar question asked by the Hon’ble Babu Suiendia Nath 
Baneiji Paiticulais oi ceitam anti-malaiial woiks earned 
out dmmg the last thiee jeais with the appioval ot the Pio- 
viiiGial Malaiia Cominittee aie given in thiee statements (A,B 
and C) appended Dining the past yeai, five Siib-Assistant 
Suigeons weie also employed on quinine distribution m Malda, 
and an Assistant Suigeon besides Hub-Assistant Huigeons was 
sent to Mamkgan] Quinine has also been distiibiited to 
school childien m Hooghly It is impossible to estimate tlie 
actual lesult of this woik , but numeious petitions for its con- 
tinuance show that it was highly appieciated The woik done 
on the lines lecommended by the Provincial Malaiia Com- 
mittee foi the popularisation of quinine has shown excellent 
results, as may be seen by the rapid increase in sales during the 
last thiee years Ovei 7d, 000, 000 grams have been sold up 
to doth November this yeai as against 15,301,000 sold m 1913 
— See statement D appended ” (The statements aie not 
reproduced ) 


Recent Publications. 

The Improvement of Towns and Cities, or the Practical 
Basis ot Civic aesthetics By C M Bobinson (Fourth Edition, 
Kevised ) Putnams 

A Manual FOB Health Oppioebs Bj J Scott Maenutt 
Pi ice l'2s hd net 

Tuberculosis A general account of the disease, its 
forms, treatment and prevention By A J Q Blake, m d , 
PROP Puce 2s 6d net 

Village Government in British Indiv By John 
Matthai, with an intioduction by Sidney Webb Puce 4s Od 
net 

A student’s book on Soils and Manures By E J 
Bussell, D so , Cambridge Umveisity Piess Puce 3s 6c? net 
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Notes of Cases. 

Independent contractor and municipal liability for 
NUISANCE — The New Yoik Court of Appeal held, in Hervian 
vs Gihj of Buffalo (108 N E 451) that while a municipal 
coipoiation is answeiable for damages caused by the main- 
tenance of a nuisance on its land by its own servants, it is not 
liable for such a nuisance created by competent independent 
contractors or sub-contractors The Court found that an 
owner is not liable to thud persons for injurious acts of 
contractors, unless the acts are imposed on the owner, and 
thus cannot be delegated so as to exempt him from liability, 
or in case where the thing contracted, to be done is necessarily 
unlawful or the injury is a direct result of the work required of 
the independent contractor under the terms of his contract or 
by the orders of the owner 


Practical Points. 

IThe questions of subsciihets only are ansmiaile in the G-aeette The 
name and address of the subscnhei must accompany each communication 
which must be legibly m itten ] 

1 The water in the mams of a local authority escapes 
from the mams and causes damage to the property of an adjacent 
owner Is the local authority liable 

Ans The local authority is bound to keep its mams in a 
proper state of repair and if water escapes and causes damage, 
it IS always liable [See Ghaiing Oioss, do , Go vs Lojidon 
Hydianhc Powet Go , 78 J P 305 ] 
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Taluk Boards in Madras. 

I N a pievious aifciole'^ we said that the best way of uupioving 
the woikmg of the taluk hoaids would be that which, while 
giving the fullest emphasis to the populai wishes and 
populai decision m the mattei of spending the money laised 
by local taxation, would utilise the seivicea of the tiained 
bnieauciacy in caiiying out those wishes and those decisions 
Now if the taluk boaid is to express the wishes of the people 
and if its decision is to lepiesent what is the popular will, it 
is evident that the lepresentatives of the people should be in a 
laige majority m the constitution of the Boai d The present 
Act provides that nominated ofhcials should not exceed one- 
thud of the whole number of iiiembeis, and that in the absence 
of orders to the contrary the number of elected people should 
be two-thirds of the total strength While the Act is very 
fan in this lespect, the responsible authorities have not 
apparentlv found it advisable to give full effect to it Foi 
long theel^ective system was viewed uithalaim and suspicion 
When it was decided to give a trial to this system, it was not 
deemed safe to thiow open moie than a third of thn seats to 
be filled by the electorate Subsequently it was decided to 
raise the propoition to one-half , but such is the weight of 
oithodox qthcial opinion that, where the total strength of the 
taluk board was an uneven number, most ot the taluk boards 
preferred to take the nearest whole number Zess tlurn half as 
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the elective piopoition Now it i& high time that we give a 
very fair trial to the system which the framers of the legislation 
contemplated as eaily as 1884 and take courage to throw open 
two-thirds of the total number of seats for election This 
then IS the first lefoiiu which we should like to see earned out 

It will not do merely to raise the proportion of elective 
seats We have to see whether there should not be precautions 
to ensure that the persons elected are representatives of the 
people This is apparently the aim of the present rules foi 
the election of members which practically restiict the fran- 
chise to substantial landholders, with very few exceptions, and 
require, with the single exception of village headmen, that the 
candidates should all be non-officials It is for consideration 
how far the village headman is a mere revenue official and how 
far he retains his old proud position of the head and repre- 
sentative of the villagers But for the present, we mav take it 
that the framework of the election rules is all right, though it 
13 necessary to consider whether the qualifications foi voteis 
should not be somewhat lowered so as to enable a larger pro- 
portion of the inhabitants to take some part in choosing a 
representative for them 

But it may be argued that so far thq present elective 
system has not proved a success The statistics given in the 
annual general reviews of the Government on the work of 
these local bodies show that there are very few contested 
elections, that in the case of contests not even half the total 
number of registered voters take part in them, that too often 
no one is coming forward to stand for election, and the 
Government ha've to nominate a person for elective vacancies 
We have had even cases where absolutely no vote was cast at 
the poll It is idle to derrv that the man with the statistics is 
often — and particularly so in this instance — a difficult customer 
fo tackle And unless the case presented by him 'can be 
“squarelv and fairly met, there is no use in weaving imaginary 
fabrics to dress the future democratre taluk board m 
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It IS tiue that when theie is a contested election the 
imnibei o£ voteis who actually go to the poll is not moie than 
45 pel cent of the total number of voteis But isthepiopoi- 
tion not suhiciently encouiaging^ AVhat is the average 
nuinhei attending elections to County Council elections 
and lessei bodies in the United Kingdom ? These local 
elections cannot in the natme of the case excite as much 
niteiest as elections to Paxliament oi elections to the 
Legislative Councils heie In view of these ciicuinstances it 
‘Cannot be said that the liguies aie leally discouiagmg Again, 
mani of the cases which do not excite any contest me leally 
not examples of want of inteiest, but aie highly encomaging 
as showing that when piopei candidates stand foith toi elec- 
tion the electoiate is willing to appiove them without any 
ditiicnlty We have not any question of paity politics hexe 
Jn many oases, befoie a candidate stands foi election, theie is 
a gieat deal of canvassing and the pxomment peisons come to 
a soit of undeistanding as to whethex any iival candidates 
should be put foil! aid The last class of cases — that where 
no candidate comes forth ox no votes axe cast and the autlioi- 
ities have to appoint a membei for default aie the only cases 
that desexve conaideiation And foitunately the numbex of 
such cases is rapidly diminishing as the people come moie 
^ind moie to leslise then duties and their responsibilities 
And in some of these cases the explanation fox the apathy of the 
people lies possibly quite as much, in the fact that election to a 
taluk boaid does not leally mean any enhanced powei fox 
usefulness ox anything more than an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the divisional ofhcei and to cmiy his favom 
more easily than otherwise And naturally very few lespect- 
able people care to expose themselves to that allegation Even 
so, therefore, the remedy is to make the electrons more popular 
and give^inote powei and independence to non-otficial opinion 
in the IBoaid Anofchei reason fox the absence of keen 
contest m the case of these elections is the fact that voteis 
have often to tiavel from then villages to a distant polling 
centre where alone they axe allowed to record their votes 
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Theie is anothei factoi to be consideied in icvising 
the constitution oi taluk boaids The piesent scheme ol Local 
Self-Groveinnient has the gieat disadvantage ol being not a 
giowth fiomthe noiraal needs of the people but imposed lioin 
above by the Supieme Government It may be doubted whethei 
any scheme which owes its oiigin to an outside powei can 
have any chance of taking loot in the customs and alfections 
ot the people It is theiefoie not to be wondered at il there aie 
lesponsible schools of politicians who do not believe in tlie 
piesent system at all To give it a widei chance ol usefulness 
and a fan opportunity of enlisting the sympathies of the inial 
villagers, it is desirable to consider whether its foundations 
cannot be widened A leal attempt must be made to imike 
the village the unit of Local Government At piesent, it is only 
the levenue division Even if the revenue taluk is made the 
unit, we aie not cauied veiy fai, while the disadvantages 
pointed out by the otfaceisof Goveinment aie only heightened 
It may perhaps seem to be too much of a long jump if all at 
once eveiy village is made a self-governing unit The lecent 
Goveinment ordei on village panchayats is possibly actuated 
by some such feeling when it laid down a population limit of 
3,000 to enable a village to be constituted into a union In 
any case, the time is far distant when we can find every little 
village of 500 inhabitants or so will have the necessary men and 
means to organise then own atfairs for themselves But while 
keeping this as the ultimate goal of Local Self-Government, 
we have still to find some small oiganisation in which all these 
petty villages can make their voices heard and tl>eu wants 
considered, and which will form a basis for the activities of 
the taluk board 

Bearing the above considerations m imnd, we ventiiie 
to offer a suggestion for the enlargement and reconstitution of 
our taluk boards "We divide villages into foui groups In the 
first class come those that are incorporated m a municipal 
council We shall have nothing to say to them In the 
second class come those which aie included m a union under 
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the piesent Act, and which we njay class as liiajoi unions, i e , 
unions with a population of not less than 8,000 and which aie, 
so to speak, the tiainmg foi a municipality The thud class 
'Will consist of othei unions Then comes the laige class of 
villages which aie puiely luial in chaiacter and which foim 
the backbone of the countiy Now unions foimed undei the 
ipiesent Act aie piactically mmiatuie inunicipalities and we 
fancy that in the foithcoining legislation they will be given 
daigei independent poweis of taxation and be made to approxi- 
mate even moie closely to the municipal model In any 
case the majoi unions aie all laigely uiban in chaiactei while 
still letaming many of the advantages and disadvantages of 
luial villages Foi the sake of clearness we will call them in 
the comae ot this aiticle uiban unions — majoi and nnnoi Out 
'pioposal now' is to foim the lemauniig villages into smell 
gioupa which w'e may call luial unions, as contiasted with the 
urban unions and which will be couteiinmous with the reve- 
nue mspectoi’s hika In these nnioiis each component village 
willhave its lepiesciitative Such lepicbeutatnc will be elected 
by all the villagers in an open nieetnrg to be presided by an 
official or a piorninent non-otticinl who mar be nominated for 
the purpose by the revenue divisioiral officei The council 
oi tlie rural union will thus consist of pioiuineut men selected 
by the inhabitants The meiuheis ot this council as well as 
the members of the minoi uiban union within the revenue 
bunts of this group will then piooeed to elect a lepiesentative 
ifroin among themselves or horn among other pioiument 
lesiderrtaof the group This lepresentative will i;p&Q faato be 
the repiesentative of the union m the taluk boaid and also 
be the chainuan of the rural union Each uiban union also 
will similarly elect its chairman who will have a seat m the 
■taluk board Thus the iron-official uieinbeis of the taluk 
board wrll consist of chairmen ot the several rural and major 
urban unions within the area of the boaid A small piopoi- 
tion may be nominated or co-opted bj these to repieaent 
mmoiities In addition, theie will be the tahsildar of the 
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takik, the sub-aBsistant uiapectoi of school b mul polmps ,i 
D P W ofticei of the sub'division to give the neci ssii i \ oKu lal 
mfoimation, expeiieoce and advice to the boaid 'J’lie boiiid 
as thus constituted should have the supieiiie voice in nil its 
aftaiis, subject of couise to the light of the distiict boaid and 
the Goveiumeut to inteivene in ceitam cases 

Nov/ in the scheme sketched above, we have not 
made anv mention of the poweis and duties of the imal uiiiniiM 
We need not say anything about the iiiban unions, lot then 
functions aie defined in the Act Poi the luial unions wo 
would hand ovei a lump sum o( money to them tioui the 
funds of the taluk boaid, which they should spend in main- 
taining the elemeiitaiy schools within then lange, lepaii'ing oi 
impiovmg village loads and impioving village sanitation 
They should have the powei to distiihute tins lump allotnu'iit 
as best they like among the seveial villages of then gionp, and' 
can ask these individual villages to supplement this allotment 
by a lump sum contiibution fiom the village (to beuppoitioiied 
accoidmg to the customaiy method, still so widely jiiactihcd 
mthe case of W'hat aie euphemistically known as Jamah, nidi, 
collections,) and spend the total amount in the village coneei nod' 
on the object specified Thepiesident of the xiual union and! 
the piesident of the taluk boaid will satisfy themselves that 
the amount is piopeily spent and certify to the taluk board 
that they aie so satisfied Theie would be no furthei 
detailed audit but at any time the chaiiman or tlie taluk 
board president may get any of these woiks checkineasured by 
the regular engineering agency, if that couise is csnsidered 
necessary The chief dut> of the rural unions, other than 
spending the lump giants thus given oi coutiihuted by 
themselves, will be to voice the needs of their group in an 
authoritative manner Such resolutions will naturally come 
for consideration m the taluk board, which will thus be able 
to decide which of these claims of the several unions can or 
ought to be gratified and m what order of urgency And the 
taluk board being mainly composed of the representatives of 
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th^ seveidl unions can be expected to decide with moie oi less 
well-infoimed iinpaitiality on the lequixeraente of the people, 
and need not bp swayed entuely by the individual wishes of 
the executive officeis, liable as they aie to seveial diaw backs 
The luial unions will giadually become the aibitiation boaid 
to decide between the iival claims of diffeient villages in 
the fiika 

We considei that the constitution outlined above is 
likely to be moie elastic and flexible than the piesent and it 
can be regaided as a distinct step in advance We have still 
to considei the question of the executive which will have to 
cany out the decision of the boaids Now in this matter, 
again, theie is no need to piess all the ditfeient boaids into one 
cast lion mould In the veiy natuie of things this is im- 
possible The taluk boaids vaiy enoirnouslv m size and 
impoitance Some of them consist of foui levenue taluks and 
aie in many lespects as important as a small distiict hoaid 
Otheis aie petty small single taluks, compact in aiea, pool m 
resouices and not inodeiate m then needs To meet the 
vaiious classes of these boaids, theie should be ditfeient kinds 
of executive Some of these can, m spite of the mheient 
difficulties m management by non-official piesidents, be still 
conveniently managed by them And w'e will ceitainly nevei 
aigue against the continuance of the expeiiment now so 
successfully mauguiated m this piesidency With a largely 
popular hoaid consisting of lesponsible people, the difficulties 
of the non-official president ought to be considei ably minimised 
In other eases, it would be desiiable to adopt the expeiiment, 
said to be successful in the case of seveial municipalities m the 
Bombay Piesidency, of appointing a Commissionei, who will 
m almost eveiy case be the divisional officei The system 
would be much the same as at present, except that the divi- 
sional offiicei will be only the executive oftcei instead of the- 
rulei and guide of the taluk hoard In othei cases again 
there should be no alteiation m the present system This 
vaiiety gives eveiy oppoitumty to the levenne officials to get 
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themselves tiamed m local admm'stiation, which fiom then' 
point of view is highly essential foi then uselulness to the 
public, and at the same tune gives oppoitunities to competent 
and zealous non-ofhcials to get expeiieuce m admini&tiation 
And, above all things, m all cases theie is the chance that the 
desues and wishes of the people will leceive adequate consi- 
deiation Theie aie several details in the scheme outlined 
above which need fuller eonsideiation, but such as it is, it is 
ipiesented to the public foi discussion 

Consistently with the alteiation m the constitution of 
the taluk boaids, theie should be a change in the composition 
of the distiict boaids The piissideut of every taluk boaid 
will be an ex-officio meinbei in it In addition, eveiy taluk 
hoaid will elect fioin the inhabitants of its aiea two oi thiee 
competent lepreseiitatives Then the whole body as thus 
constituted may elect a ceitam number to lepiesent miiioi- 
ities All levenue division il officers, an executive eugineei , the 
D M y 0 , the Inspector or Assistant Inspector of Schools 
should be ex-ofticm members The Collector as at present 
may continue to be the piesident, though we hope that veiy 
soon some district boaids at least will have the privilege of 
being presided over bv non-olhcials In any case the mayo? ity 
of membeis in the distuct board should be elected 


The Drainage of Cities. 

[By J W Madelet, m a , M Ikst c b , M Am Soo cl e , 
Special Engineeii, Coepoeation op Madbas ] 
{Concluded fi om the last istve ) r 
14 The importance of house drainage cannot be 

Importance oi hou.e I* the houses of a 

diamuge City that the population spends by far 

the most of its tune, and. proper house 
drainage is, theiefoie, of the greatest importance from a health 
point of view 

The importance of executing house drainage on proper 
lines IS so great that most Mumcipahties have a set of drainage 
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by-laws to ensuie, as fai as possible, that the design and woik- 
inanship shall be of fiist-class quality 

The object of house diamage should alwajs be kept in 
niind It IS the collection of sewage and its conveyance to the 
Bewei as lapidly as possible 

In dealing with house diamage and 
Div ision of subjeoli , , , , l 

its connection to sew'eis, it is convenient 

to divide the subject into two sections 

(1) House diamage piopei by which the domestic 
sewage is collected and delivered to the side of the atieet 

(2) House connections by which the sewage is conveyed 
fioin the side of the street to the Municipal diain These 
two divisions will be consideied sepaiately 

Oiassos of house 15 House diamage in Indian cities 

dtiiitmge may be divided into thiee classes — 

(1) First-class on the watei cairiage system foi those 
houses and buildings that aie furnished with watei -closets, 
baths, lavatoiies and sinks drained on European lines 

(21 Second-class drainage, retaining the open house 
dram so largely used This sa stern is used for the ordinary 
small houses of Madras m which it would be most unwise to 
introduce underground drainage 

(d) The drainage of patacheii les and collections of huts 
where each habitation camnot be provided with a separate 
connection to the sewers In such cases a suitable number of 
latrines are provided 

16 The second arid thud of these three classes should 
be regarded as temporary and everything 
fllifstTuunige”^ should he done to encourage first-class 

. drainage which has the following advan- 

tages — 

(1) Excreta and urine are rapidly removed without 
causing any nuisance 
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(•2) Filthy hand scavenging which icr|nues manj? men, 
women and childien is abolished 

(3) The cost and nuisance of cotiseivancy of night soil, 
and the cost ot night soil depots, and tieiiclmig gioimdsaie 
done away with 

111 cities wheie theie is no undeigioimd diamage, hi.st- 
class diamage can, howevei, be mtioduced only gradually 
because of the expense and the necessitv of hist educating the 
mass of the inhabitants to woik the system piopeily With 
impiopei use, the system would give gieat tioiible Thcie is no 
doubt, howevei, that it this system is installed by hospitals, 
hotels, clubs and moie giadually by piivate peisons, as is now 
being done in Madias, the gieab cleanliness will be much 
appreciated, and a geneial demand will luise m all fiidian 
towns foi the fiiat-class (ype of diamage 

17 House diamage woik may be divided into thiee 
classes accoidmg to the nature of the 

Oia-.saa o£ house i i i , , 

diamiigB woLk iiiateiial which has to be lenioved, 

namely, 

(1) Soil drains and pipes toi the conveyance of 
excremeutal matter 

(2) Waste” pipes, etc, foi waste and diitied water 
from sinks, baths, lavatoiy basins, etc 

(3) “Rainwater” pipes to cany lam watei 

They are objectionable and dangerous m the oidei given 
above, and it is usually considered that waste pipes require 
less stringent tieatment than soil pipes and diains Rain- 
water IS, of course, purer and, m a separate system, such as 
that adopted in Madras and m most Indian cities, it is as far as 
possible kept out of the soil drams altogether 

In first-class house diamage, closed water-tight and air- 
tight pipes alone are used, the only exception being that lain- 
water pipes need not be absolutely air-tight It is of vital 

importance that gases generated m the sewer diam, sod pipe 
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and waste pipe should be absolutely excluded tiom themteiioi 
of the house 

18 To ensuie this, the upper ends of bianch pipes aie 
invaiiably piotectedby meansof a “tiap”’ 
which piovides a watei seal and pi events 
gas enteimg the house, unless it be undei sufhcient piessuie 
to foice the tiap 

A tiap usually consists of a veitical bend, foimmg a low 
place in the pipe m which watei lodges, so that no gas can 
pass tiom the outlet of the tiap to the inlet, unless the watei 
IS pushed back with sufhcient pressuie to foice open a fiee 
passage It is also usual to disconnect the sewei fiom the 
house diam by means of such a ti.ap which is then called an 
intercepting oi disoonneciinf/ fiap Disconnecting tiaps are 
piaotically universal in most English towns, but a laige section 
ot sauitaiiana are coming to doubt the advisability of hxing 
them as a geneial lule, and in Madias they aie hxed only 
when the Engineer coiisideis them advisable 


Wheievei a tiap is used, it should be of a foun which 
will allow both liquid and solid matteis m the sewage to pass 
fieely thiough it 


19 It IS of gieat luipoitance that the whole ot the 

house diainage system should be well 
house rpo eiisuie this, it is usual to 

lequue that an uutiapped opening is to 
he piovided at the head of eveiy diain and bianch diain, and at 
such other *point8 as may be lequiied, the Engineei being the 
judge in each case 

20 (1) All diains should lun in stiaight lines both in 
Gooerai priuoiplas to plan and elevation , wheie the diiection, 

I’ayX'ouUh^ose^'lin'^ of » ^i^iu has to be changed, a manhole 
age system should be provided 


(2) All pipes cat lying soil and waste watei should be 
outside the house where practicable The advantage ot having 
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pipes outside is that any defects aie leadily seen and also any 
defect leading to leakage oi escape of diain an is not so sciious 
a mattei as it would be inside the house 

(3) Size of chain E^eiy diam should be of ado(|uato 
size and nevei less than 4-inches in mteinal dmuietei noi 
should it be moie than 4-inches unless consideied neoessaiy 
by the Engmeei 

(4) Giadienh The standaid giadient should bo 1 m 
40 for 4-inch drains and 1 in 60 foi 6-inch diains 


(5) -Diawis to ha straight The diain shall be laid in 
straight lines and regular gradients with fewest bends piacti- 
■cable and every change of direction shall be formed by pro- 
perly curved pipes or channels 


21 For many years to come, first-class house drainage 

EnaoNss house impracticable iii the bulk of 

dtttiniigB iinpiaciioab's the houses of most Indian towns for the 


at piaitiit 


following reasons — 


(1) The expense of installing underground diainage 
throughout the pooler class houses would be prohibitiye 

(2) Owing to the way in which the majority of houses 
are built together drainage to the back la impossible A 
covered pipe would, thei cfoie, ba\e to be laid from the front to 
back under the house This would be difhcult and dangerous 
because of the likelihood of damage to the walls by digging 

trenches close to, and m many cases, under, r the house 
Walls 


(d) Flushing would be absolutely neoessaiy and would 
entail water service and flushing cisterns 

(4) It IS likely that, if underground drainagerwere intro- 
duced into poorei houses w-holesale, it would be a failure, 
hntil the people have been educated out of some of their 
habits, such as throwing leaf plates, rags, etc , into the drains 
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'22 The sepaiation of lainwatei fiom sullage m a 
second-class house diamageis best effect- 
Scpiuation of mil- gj t;niall buck 01 conciete cuibs 

■water iioin su lage •> 

winch divide the couit-3'aids into wash- 
ing places and lain-watei aieas Ram fiom the loofs diops 
off the eaves, and falling on the couit-yaid, is caused to flow 
into a “U” shaped stoim-watei diain fiom which it is convey- 
ed to the stieet side diam The sullage watei fioin washing 
places and fiom cookhouses is diiected by the cmbs into a 
sepaiate sifllage diaiu 

23 Although iiudeigiound pipe diams fiom end to end 

of the closely built-up houses aie not 

leeommended foi the leaaons given, vet 

closets in honaas with -^.i^eie theie IS undeieiouncl diainage, it 
Beoond-olash diamage ° ’ 

should be insisted that the diy latiines 

found in most Indian cities should be leplaced. by flush-out 

latiines situated next to the load, so that a shoit length of 

cast non pipe can be used to take the sewage duect to the 

sewei connection (without passing thiough the silt catchei 01 

sullage watei siphon) 

24 Foi a long time to come, theie will exist in all 

cities of the Madias Piesidency, paia- 
Dr(iiiin,g0 oE Piiii- ciiemes and collections of huts wheie 
each sepaiate dwelling cannot he pio- 
vicled with a connection to a scwei In such cases, the most 
piactical method is that adopted by the Madias Coipoiation 
in the coAstincbion of Model Paiacheiiies, to have a sufh- 
cient numbei of suitable latiines foi the use of the inhabi- 
tants of paiacheuies, and to piovide the houses with a good 
class of side* diain foi the lemoval of sullage watei These 
side diains should be piotected by consti iicting a low cuib on 
the load side a little higher than the load level This will 
pievent stones and sand being washed into them and will 
obviate a great deal of the laboui which is at piesent expend- 
ed in dealing load metal out of diains aftei heavy rams 
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Ss^waga disposal 


25 House diainage woiks collect the sewage whicli is 
deliveied to the seweis thiough tlie 
bouse connections The soweis leinove 
excieta and liquid wastes tioiii the logiou 
of habitation, and prevent them f tom contaminating tho cn i th, 
au and water The combined filth is delivered at sonic point 
outside the city, and has to be disposed of so that it shall not 
create offensive or dangerous conditions This is the pioblciu 
of sewage disposal 


Digetent methoda oi 26 The methods of sewagc disposal 
sewage diapoaal classified dS — 

(1) Dilution 

(2) Chemical Precipitatiorr 
(8) Bacterial Purification 

(4) Disinfection 

(5) Land Treatment 


In all these processes, there is usually the prehiumaiy 
removal of solids bv screening and sedimentation, and m all, 
except disposal In dilution, tlieie is the problem of sludge 
disposal 

2 1 In the method of disposal by dilution, the sewage is 
Dilution discharged into a much laigei volume ot 

watei, c p , , 1 , laige river oi the sea and is 
rendeied innocuous — 


(n) by dilution 

(5) by oxidation and the destruction of bacteria 


The British Koyal Commission on Sewage Disposal has 
fixed as a general standard that the suspended matter must 
not exceed 8 paits in a bundled thousand and that the oxvgen 
absorbed at b5° Fab must not exceed 2 parts in a hundred 
thousand in five days They also allow special standaids 
whei^ the dilution is considerable as follows — 

If the dilution is between 1 m 150 and 1 m 800 no 
<ixygen testis required, and the .suspended matter maybe 
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allowed up to 6 paits m a bundled tbou&and This le&ult 
would piobably be obtained by the Chemical Piecipitation 
method of tieatment 

Wheie the dilution is between 1 m 300 and 1 m 500, the 
suspended matter may he allowed up to 15 parts in a hundred 
thousand In this case, probably tank tieatment without 
chemicals will he sufhcient 


Where the dilution exceeds 1 m 500, no tests are leqnired, 
but the sewage should be passed through silt pits and perfectly 
screened before being turned into the stream 


Cities situated the side of the sea are foitnnate in 
having a large rolume ul watei into which sewage may be 
poured, but great caie must be taken m selecting the outfall, 
in order that the sewage may not be a nuisance 


In Madias, we recently bad the well-known “ Kelly’s 
Scent Bottle ” where a very real nuisance and danger to health 
was created through the sewage being discharged into the sea 
in such a rnaimei, and in such a place, that it remained close 
to the foreshore, and by its putrefaction caused an abominable 
stench which was specially noticeable after sunset 


It huge stieams oi the hoa into which sewage can he 
dischaiged, are uot available, it is nsrmlly necessary to adopt 
some special method ol treatment 


‘28 In the Chemical Precipitation method, lime com- 
bined with alumina-iciiic is commonly 
■^‘^sd, the object being to produce a floc- 
ouient precipitate which, when the sewage 
is allowed to stand, settles to the bottom caiiying with it the 
suspended matters Chemical Precipitation is of special use 
for sew age containing a certain amount of trade wastes 


29 ’At the present time, bacteriological processes are 
used more than any others The object 
of bacteriological processes may be briefly 
'stated to be the removal of sludge, and the breeding of suitable 


Bftcteiial Panfacation, 
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specieR of bacteiia which will conveit a putiesciblo f>e\\age' 
into a stable liquid 

Septic tanks foim an luipoitant bacteiiological piocessfoi 
preliminaiy tieatment of sewage The mam lesult obtained 
by this type of tank is the lemoval of suspended oigariio 
matteis, laigely by the solution and piecipitation of the oi game 
solids A reduction of about 60 pei cent in the suspended 
solids may be taken as the aveiage 

Aftei tieatment m septic tanks, the sewage ma> be passed! 
to tanks filled with stone oi othei suitable media foi the 
cultivation of bacteiia These beds maybe alteiiutel} filled’ 
with sewage and allowed to stand empty, m which case they 
aie known as “contact beds,” oi the sewage may bo siipphedi 
continuously to the tanks m the foim of a spiay when they 
aie known as “ tiickhng beds” A consideiable amount of 
puiification IS effected in these beds and a non-puti escible 
effluent is geneially obtained, but it often contains a certain 
amount of suspended matter Poi this reason, the efUuent 
should be passed thiongh another set of tanks known ns 
“humus” tanks After this final treatment the liquid is 
usually sufficiently pure to be dischniged into even small 
streams If land is available, it is picfeiable to pass it over 
the land 

30 In a climate like that of Southern India whore there 

Land Treatment are long periods Without any ram, and 
sewage is therefore of great value as 
water as well as for manurial purposes, land treatment rs 
usually the best to adopt In this method of tieatment, the 
sewage should geneially receive piehmmaiy tieatment by 
being passed through silt pits, screens and septic tanks to reduce 
the suspended matter It may then be used to irrigate land 
and IS very suitable for crops, such as harriah grass„sugaicane, 
cocoanuts and others Except m a very porous soil, it is 
usually necessary to under -drain the whole of the irrigated 
land and sufficient area should be acquired to allow one-fourth 
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of the whole being dng up, otheiwi&e it will become “ sevage 
sick,” and unsuitable foi cultivation 

The Madias City sewage is tieatedon a faim which is one 
of the most successful m the woild Owing to the climatic 
conditions, and the nataie oi the subsoil and ot the sewage, it 
is possible to pass the sewage stiaight on to land which has 
not been iindei-diained, and the late at which the sew^age is 
applied is 50,000 gallons pei acie pei day — an exceedingly high 
late and veiy seldom appioached m uthei conntiies except with 
sewage that has leceived thiuugh pi’ehminaiy bacteiiolo- 
gical tieatment 

Ideals of Local Self-Government : 
Town Planning, and Architecture in 
Ancient and Modern India. 

[By K S Eamaswami Sastri, b y , r l ] 

' I 

E VEE since Piofessoi Geddes came to India and tinned 
oui attention to town-planning and house building as 
matteia upon which national well-being and the soul’s 
tiue welfaie and joy depend, a new and keen mteiegt in the 
subjects has spiling up m oiu land “The battle of styles” 
that we heaid ot some tune ago m legaid to town-planning 
and house-buildmg at Delhi would not have been heaid of 
some decades ago The last generation and the geneiation 
pievions to it of educated Indians had made a suiiendei of their 
individuality and then soul to western ideals of life and ait to 
such an extent that they did not know that town-planning and 
house-buildmg weie arts that had been earned to a high state 
of peifection in ancient and mediseval India and that no 
saciifice would he too gieat to pieseive one of the deaiest 
achievements and possessions of the Indian genius Happily 
foi us now, the effoits and wiitmgs ot Mi E B Havell and 
Di. A K Coomaiaswami, the lectnies of Eiofessor Geddes, 
the new-boin national spiiit that lealises what a great civilisa- 
tion was built up by oui famous foiefathers and knows that a 
2 
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gieat futuie can spimg only fchiough a vital connection with the 
present and the past, and the ettoits of scholais m India and 
abioad to thiow open to all peisons the gates of ancient le.un- 
mg have bioiight about a bettei state of things, led ns into 
light relations with the past, made us realise the gieatness of 
the arts of town-planning and house-building m ancient and 
mediEBval India, and enabled us to have self-consciousness, self- 
knowledge, self -i ever enoe, self-contiol, and self-saciifice, without 
which it will be impossible to attain the loftiest heights of 
national achievement 

The subject is one in which a great deal of pioneei work 
has yet to be done We are yet in the stage of accumulation 
of materials and tentative formulation of theories The deep 
spirituality of the Indian mind which at the same time had a 
profound imagination has made it in its royal progress tluough 
the ages adown the road of time seek the companionship of 
religion and art Even now art and religion are close and 
beloved companions in India and are full of vitality and loveli- 
ness Hence we are able to study the arts of town-planning 
■and house-building not in the museum of dead books recording 
a dead past but in the “ living present, heart within and God 
oveihead ” 

I shall first deal with the chapters on the subject in the 
various Niti Sastias I shall then deal With the mfoiniation 
derivable from the Mana Saia Silpa Sastm which has been 
dealt with m extenso in Mr E B Havell’s latest book called 
The Ancient and 'Med%ceva,l 4.7 cJntechu e of hid la ^ Study of 
hido-Aiyan GivilisaUon I shall then try to bring into 
focus the scattered ideas on the subject contained in Indian 
literature I shall then briefly advert to the ideals and 
methods of these great Indian arts and to the evolution of the 
arts in India till recent times I shall finally refer to the 
present state of the arts in their state of unfortunate and 
undeserved neglect and decay, and make a few suggestions to 
enable us to give them the honour which is their due by 
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viitue of then beauty and then long lecoid of loving seivice 
to Indian humanity and to God and to i e-seat them on then 
ancient seat of gloiy and leveience m oui heaits 

Even at the pieaeut day theie aie mastei-huildeis m 
whose families aie handed down from geneiation to geneiation 
as a piiceless mheiitance the aits of temple-building and 
image-making in a state of peifection of loveliness as yet 
uniealised by the learned students of Indian aits in oui land 
oi abioad Mi Havell has adverted to this fact in his lecent 
review of Ml Gangooly’s Soitf/i Indian Bronzes Suchmaatei- 
buildeis aie called sfAapaf/m I can beai testimony personally 
to the genius displayed by them in the building of temples and 
making of images m vaiious places in the Tamil distiicts of 
this Presidency Mi Havell speaks thus of the mastei- 
buildeis of Noitnein India 

“Two jears ago I made another offering at the shrine 
of truth bj calling public attention to the work of the living 
Indian mastei -builder, whose existence is ignored bj the 
' Imperial Gazetteer ’ Departmentalism became seriously 
alarmed He was not on the file — the District Officer 
had not seen him He must be extinct, for Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K c s I , when agent to the Governor-General for 
'Central India, had written that ‘ the love for and loractice of 
noble and beautiful ai chitectuie seems to have died out of 
India previous to the advent of the English ’ Ofircial experts 
said he was a figment of my imagination And so he remain- 
ed officiallj*, until last year the report of special investigations 
into the conditions of modern Indian architecture, undertaken 
at my suggestion before the question of the building of the 
new Delhi came into the arena, was published The inquiry, 
though admittedly only a very superficial one, had proved 
that, so fai'fiom exaggerating the facts, I had understated the 
■capacity of the modern Indian master-builder , for besides a 
quantity of fine building work m many different parts of the 
North of India, the report revealed the tact that, under favour- 
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able conditions, Indian mastei-buildeib can build as well as, 
and bettei than, their foielathers did in the dajs ol Shah 
Jahan For m the very district which was Sii Lepel CliiHin’s 
field of obseivation, a mosque larger than the lainoiis danii 
Mira|ed of Delhi, and, so far as rt is completed, a finer wuik ot 
art, 13 now m piogiebiS, designed and carried out enluelY by 
Indian craftsmen Departmentalism, mote t,iw, of couise will 
belittle the importance of the revelatioir, as it did m tlic case 
of the hand-weaving industry , but the living Indian iiuistc'i- 
builder is now on the official file, though only as a ‘contiover- 
sial subject’ — for depaitmentahsm is still mcompctont to weigh 
aitisfciG evidence, however convincing it may be to those who 
are able to do so Just as an Act ot Parliament, howevei bad 
it may be, is law to all good citizens until it is amended or 
repealed, so the Indian Public Works system of building, 
based only upon inefficiency, ruinous to Indian ciaftsmanship 
and otherwise economically vicious — equally bad mait and 
science — will be defended by otticials, as good officials, until the 
Older IS given to revise it By the iiony ol fate, it seems 
quite probable that the rZeiis en mac/ana who will secure this 
long-deferred reform for India will be the Enghslr craftsman 
who is now in revolt against a system which, as Buskin said, 
makes the most pitiful form of slave — a mere machine with its 
valves smoothed with heart's blood instead of oil, when he 
might he a living piogiessive, and happy human being ” 

I have quoted this long passage here to show how before 
our very eyes hlmd-folded by -wrong notions and false theories, 
the great arts of town-planning and architecture strll flourish 
in our land, how we still possess though in rare cases the 
secret of the magical touch by which the spirit of beauty shines 
out mcainate out of the materials lying about our very feet I 
wish to say heie only two important things Pustj an ever- 
incieasing number of people should take an intelligent and 
loving interest in Indian arts — especially in the aits of town- 
planmng and architecture — because men must live in well- 
planned cities with well-built buildings before they can 
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achieve gieatness in the vaiious othei depaitmenfcs of human 
activity Di A K Oooniaia&wami well says m his book on 
Alt and Sivadest 

“ Even to-day it is fai easiei to lecture to an oidiuary 
Emopean audience on Indian ait, and find some imdeistanding 
of it, than it IS to secine this imdeistanding fiom an Indian 
audience In all other civilized countiies while the general 
public lemams indifferent to good ait, theie aie small groups 
of persons who can feel the passion of, and caie for, any good 
ait In India, not only is the good pait of Indian ait quite 
Ignored, but ‘ educated’ men are capable of understanding only 
the commonest academic art of Europe, and care nothing for 
the real masters of painting and sculpture What a comment- 
ary on the worthlessness of a century of so-called ‘ English 
education ’ " ” 

If we do not leain and love the gieat Indian aits, 
they will die out soon Om arts can survive opposition 
and'iivahy but cannot survive neglect and indifference The 
passing away of native courts of the older type has struck the 
fust blow at them , and the general decline of religious feeling 
and artistic knowledge due to a radically defective and impei- 
tect system of education is now striking a still deadlier blow 
Such widespread and keen knowledge and love of Indian aits is 
especially necessary m the case of the arts of town-plannmg 
and architecture, not only for the reason stated already hut also 
because m India all arts form a great family gioup, the inothei- 
ait being «aichitectuie As Di A K Coomaiaswaim well 
points out 

“ All the aits weie harmonised m one great unity, based, 
as all ait must be, on aichitectme The modern method of 

painting pictures and sticking them ludisciiminately on nails 

« 

about the walls of houses comes as neai perhaps to the absolute 
divorce of art from architecture as is possible , bqt it is not a 
sign of taste on uhioh to congratulate the moderns The old 
Indians knew better, that walls were to be painted on, and 
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that thq heait and centie of the temple was its image , and 
neithei painting noi image weie executed apait iiom any 
consideiation of the place they weie to occupy ” 

e 

The othei idea that I would like to emphasise heie is Ihe 
need foi showing xegaid fox' tiadition JEveiywhcxe tiadition 
IS, as well descxihed by Sistex Nivedita, “the jewel casket of 
humanity ’’ In tunes when knowledge had to be colnmitted 
to the custody of the many to pievent its being ovex whelmed by 
oblivion and had to be made simple while aceuxate to SlIvc it 
fiom fluctuations of inemoiy and to be connected with leligion 
to ensuie its deathlessness by a sense ol its sacredness, our 
foiefathexs summed up then expexience and knowledge in the 
foxm of tiadition The impoitance of tiadition as a summa- 
tion of expexience is gxeatex in India than elsewheie, because 
oui oonsexvatism, oui tenacious adhexence to oui ideals, and 
the living and vital connection of knowledge and leligion 
thiough the ages have seemed fox tiadition a fulness and a 
continuity not to be found elsewhexe in the woild Scholai- 
ship at all times — ^and especially m modem times in India — 
will he losing its chaifc m voyaging ovex the sea of speculation 
if it throws tiadition ovexhoaxd Theie is no objection what- 
evex to putting tiadition on its txial and lejecting it if the accu- 
mulated evidence and the iigoroxxs application of the laws of 
logic compel us to do so But in legal language the onus of 
pioof must be on those who seek to do so The fuithei- 
difficulty now confiouting us is that, owing to the defects of 
the modem system ot education and modem standaids of life, 
tiadition itself is m dangei of bieach of continuity "and even- 
tual disappeaiance 1 cannot conclude these pielimmaiy 
ohseivations bettei than by quoting the following passage 
fxom Dr Coomaiaswami’s and Swades'i 

“ The true function of Behoofs of Art m Indi?, is not ta 
introduce Buxopean methods and ideals but to gathei up and 
_ levitahse the hioke7i tlweads of Ind%an hadition, to build up 
the idea of Indian art as an integral part of the national cultuxe 
and to X elate the woik ot Indian craftsmen to the life and 
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thought of the Indian people , . But who 

can do thi^ woik ’ Not many Englishmen possess the 
necessaiy patience, oi the necessaiy will , like all tiue 
education m India, this woik must be done bj Indians It is 
a question of national education This question, touching as 
it does the vital base of the whole of Indian life, is of nioie 
impoitance than any political oi economic lefoim Rathei 
than the achievement of any measuie of progress in those 
diiections, I would see Indiana united in a demand for the 
complete and entne control of Indian education m all its 
blanches, and determined that that education shall produce 
Indian men and women — not mere clerks, or makers of 
petty curiosities for passing tourists It rests with 

the Indian people themselves to say what the answer shall be ” 

The Inside and Outside of an 
Indian Home.* 

[By Bao Hahee U Bama Bao, Medical Peactjtionee ] 

I 

If in the centres called home, the foundations of the 
science of health are laid, the rest of the town, on a large 
scale, will necessarily follow, for the same rules that apply to 
the accumulation ot wealth apply equally to the accumulation 
ot health “Take care of the pennies, ” says the financier, 
“ the pounds will take caie of themselves ” “ Take care of the 
houses, ” says the sanitarian, “ the towns will take care of 
themselves” So every sanitary improvement must commence 
from the* house Man in building houses for his protection 
from the external elements, not knowrng how best to build 
them to suit the sanitary requirements, has brought on 
himself a senes of fatal diseases 

The most fatally spreading diseases which man has 
introduced into his house are small-pox, measles, consumption, 
chicken-pox, relapsing fever, etc The poison of small-pox 

' Eiom a paper being the third o£ the Popular Health Laoturaa, delivered 
at Madras. 
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and othei eiuptive feveis, may be letained in a dwelling toi a 
long peiiod It may be concealed bj adhesive inatciialfi, on 
the wall, m the ceilings, oi on the tiooi Even when the 
poison gets diied np and conveited into dust, it letains the 
poisonous piopeities and it could be tiansnntted fioin one 
place to anothei without losing any of its specific powei 

Principles of Home Sanitation 

1 The house must piesent no facilities foi holding 
dust 01 poisonous paitieles of diseases, e g , poious and absoib- 
ing materials such as, thatch oi stiaw foi loofing, unplasbcied 
walls and ceilings, uncemented mud flooi, etc , and in finnish- 
mg a house all materials that catch dust, keep dust, hide dust 
and on being shaken, yield clouds of dust, are to be avoided 

2 The house must possess eveij faciht'S for the removal 
of rts impurities, as fast as they are produced, e g , dust, refuse, 
remnants of food or sewage, which must not be allowed to 
accumulate in the house 

3 The house must be free from damp All the 
materials used for building a house should be dry and 
impermeable to wet The wood should be sound and well 
seasoned The brick oi stones used should be free from the 
power of absorbing and retaining water The plaster in the 
walls should be impermeable 

4 The house must admit a free supply of fresh an and 
sun-light, for, light and life, darkness and death, go together 
There ought to be no dark and ill ventilated rooms in the 
human habitation, for sun-light and fresh an not onlv make 
all clear, but also purify the arr by killing the germs of disease, 
keep away noxious insects and also make the blood rich m 
oxygen, thereby making the individual healthy and strong to 
fight any disease If too many people live togfithei, and 
especially if they sleep m one room, it helps disease, makes 
people feeble and weak , even if they escape actual disease, it 
kills children and those who are not robust, because they are 
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always bieathmg bad au, fouled by caibonio acid gas aud 
othei poisonous inattei which then bodies and those of othei 
inhabitants have thiown oft 

5 The house must be supplied with a suthcient supph 
of puie and peifectly filteied watex, as impuie watei is the 
cause of the most fatal diseases which attack man, e g , choleia, 
enteiic-fevei, djsenteiy, etc 

The house possessing the above advantages may be said 
to be a peifect and healthy house It is in such houses that 
diseases will nevei be geneiated , even if they aie intioduced, 
they will lemain only foi a shoit time 

The house site may be at fault , fioin a moist soil excess 
of watei and organic emanations may pass into the house, oi 
ventilation may be imperfect and exhalations from people 
crowded together may accumulate, or the excietions may be 
allowed to lemaiii in oi neai the house, or general uncleanli- 
ness from scarcity of water may cause a persistent contamina- 
tion of the air In other words, peifect puritv and cleanliness 
of the ail, are the objects to be attained m constructing 
healthy habitations It is the overcrowding m houses that 
influence so adversely the health of the community, especially 
the health of children who suffer most from bad air, daiup, 
dust and want of cleanliness 

Now let us examine whether our Indian houses fulfil 
the above ^amtarv requirements aud it they do not, let us find 
out the defects and try to suggest remedies to suit the Indian 
climate and the habits and customs of the people 

Indian houses for the purpose of detailed study fiom the 
sanitary point of view, may be divided into three groups 

{a) Houses m bungalow areas or garden horrses 
[h) Houses on both sides of the street 
(c) Houses on hutting grounds 
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Houses m bungalow areas or garden houses 

These aie piefcty good sanitaiy dwellings, hnilt with duo 
sanitaiy precautions Still some of them have ceitain defects 
winch aie easily remediable 

The following are some ol the defects — 

1 In some bungalows, big trees, dense shiuliR and 
creepers are allowed to grow very near the house and so 
prevent free circulation of an, shut out snn-shine, hai'boui 
mosquitoes and also make the house damp by the ram dup- 
ping tiom them Therefore big trees must be planted away 
from the house but small crotons or howei-plants m pots, 
which are less than 3 feetm height may be allowed to glow all 
about the compound 

2 In some, there aie no properly constructed drains to 
carry refuse water from the bath and the kitchen rooms, 
stable and cow-houses, to difteient parts of the compound for 
gardening purposes In consequence, water stagnates in 
earth ditches and gradually soaks into the ground making 
the compound damp, fouling the subsoil water — often the 
water of the well near by from Avhich people draw water 
for drinking purposes So, there ought to be well con- 
structed cemented drains, to distribute watei for gaidemng 
pui poses 

3 In some, theie are small unused tanks, ponds and wells, 
which bleed mosquitoes and thereby encourage the prevalence 
of malarial fevei m the house To avoid this, such ponds and 
wells must either be closed by filling them up with good diy 
eaith 01 sand or by covering them with luosquito-proof wire 
gauie or by covering the water surface with a layer of kerosene 
oil, once in 4 days to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes (a 
teaspoonful to 1 sq yd ) 

4 In most houses there are no verandahs round the 
house 'Verandahs keep off sun and ram and prevent the 
walls from getting hot Such walls radiate the heat to the 
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ail Within and make the looni 'waim So, garden houses m 
hot climates must have veiandahs at least 6 feet wide all i ound 
the house 

5 In others, people allow house and kitchen lefuse, 
sweepings, decomposing stable littei, cow dung, etc , to decay 
neai the house and to emit a bad odour which fouls the an , 
w’hilst the refuse itself harbours house flies 

Houses on both sides of the streets 

The majority of the houses m Madias are built on both 
sides of the streets in ci owded localities Generally well-tordo 
Indians are not very partial to living outside the crowded 
areas though they can afford to live in gaiden houses In 
fact, theie is a laige section of Indian Bankeis oi iich money- 
lendeis in Geoige Town, who, though they own fine hnnga- 
lows, yet live in crowded localities 

In cities like Madias, sites for building pin poses are fixed 
and there is no choice for the builder Still it is bettei to 
uncleistand what to avoid m making a selection For building 
a house, a dry site ought to be chosen, the site should 
be sufficiently raised above the level of some natural water 
course whenever possible to afford an adequate outfall of its 
suiface diainage Clayey soils which aie apt to hold 
water ought to be avoided, unless well drained If houses 
have to be built on clayey soil, fill in with sand to a depth of 
at least 3 feet below the foundation to dram away moistuie and 
cover with concieto to a thickness of at least 6 inches ovei it 
and laise the ground floor of the house at least 3 feet above the 
surrounding level If you do not do so, the house will be 
damp and the an will get fouled and you will sutfei fiom 
Bkeumatihvi, Cold, Ague, Headache, and Gonsum'ption, etc 
Made-up-soil, (i e paits of atownfiom which sub-soil has been 
removed and which has been used as a dumping ground for 
rubbish of all kinds till the level is laised to a sufficient 
height to allow of its being utilised as building sites) should 
not be used as a building site, unless the area is coveied with 
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a layei of conciete oi othei mipeimeablo layei ol at least 
6 inches m thickness This 'mII pi event damp and f,nound 
an coming up into tlie honse If the g t ound hooi is not made 
impel vions bj using eithei haid beaten mud oi conciete and 
ovei it cement plasteiing oi well burnt glazed bucks pointed 
with cement, the gionnd au winch is ahvays, foul will be 
forced up out of the soil and cause illness to the inmates Ho, 
the giouud flooi of the house, it it is made of mud, should not 
, be allowed to cxack If of buck, the bucks foinnng the llooi , 
ought to be well pointed witli cement, othei wise foul giound 
an 01 SBwei gas fiom bad diains underneath tho house might 
escape into the house Ciacks and devices in iioois aio to be 
avoided as these haiboui dirt ot all kinds and cannot bo 
swept and cleaned piopeilv The most suitable mateiials foi 
flooring aie inaible, tiles, glazed and burnt bucks, and well 
polished Guddapali slabs Every house ought to be built on a 
basement; at least ‘2 feet above the smfaceof the auuounding 
soil 

The house, wheievei possible, should face the diiectionof 
the prevailing wind so as to ensme a good ciuient of an light 
thiough the house 

Theie should be no uiegulai depiessions close by tire 
house, which during the rainy season ai e always full of water 
and toini ideal bleeding places for mosquitoes, besides often 
serving as depositories for leiuse 

The stiuctuie the wall should be made up of well- 
burnt bucks Though sun-burnt bucks are stronger, and 
lesiat heat better than burnt bucks, snn-buint bucks should 
not be used as they are a favourable haunt of white ants 
which tunnel them in all directions 

In Madras the walls of houses are plastered with a 
coarse quality first and then covered with a thin layer of a 
finer kind over it This is the best method of plastei mg the 
walls as they can be washed with soap and water or with some 
antiseptic solution whenever they become duty But only 
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when the walls aie phisteied coai&elj do they leqmie white- 
washing twice a year at least, both inside and outside On no 
account should people live in a loom whose walls aie not 
plasteied as thej haiboui geims of disease in then cievices 
and they cannot be easily cleaned 

The loofing mateiials geneially employed aie thatch, 
tiles, teiiace constiuctions and coiingated non 

Thatch makes a most comfoi table loof It no doubt 
piotects the mteuoi of the house flora evtienies of waiinth 
and cold but being entiiely vegetable in its natuie, it is subject 
to rapid decomposition which is encouraged b}' alternations of 
dienching lain and scoiching sun, and fiiithei it is of a most 
inflammable natuie and also haibouis insects, lats, snakes, 
birds, veiinm, etc On account of these considerations thatch 
as a root is veiy unhealthy and undesirable 

Small, old-fashioned countiy-made tiles present a few 
advantages ovei thatch, but Mangalore tiles or tiles ol any 
other European pattern laid on a projierly graded frame work 
are the best, provided they arc supplemented with substantial 
ceilmg , otherwise they will let m too much of heat 

Terrace loohng is by far the best for a hot place It 
forms an excellent piotectiou against sun and ram and the 
smooth finish of both its upper and lower surfaces offers 
absolutely no hiding place for insects Besides, the terrace 
forms an excellent elevated platform to sleep on during 
hot weather Its one disadvantage is that it is inferior to 

thatch as a non-conductor 

% 

Another form of terrace roofing consists of considerable 
thickness of beaten clay spread on mats or dried leaves 
supported on a system of beams and battens Though such 
loohngfa aie cool, they are to be condemned as they harbour 
vermin and other insects and are leaky during lainj season 

Zinc and corrugated non are not suited for a hot place 
like Madias for dwelling houses, as they are extiemely hot m 
summer and cold in winter 
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Houses on hutting grounds 

These aie in&anitaiy dwelling places They aic genoi'.illv 
situated m most insanitaiy localities A laige section ol 
labouiing classes leside in such huts The suiiounding oC 
such huts aie low and damp The stieets that I’un between 
those huts aie not metalled and theie aie no side diains woith 
the name to cairy off the sewage The diains aie nothing but 
eaith ditches which contain semi stagnant sewage, einittuig 
poisonous sewei gas fouling the an and which il uihalod lowers 
the vitality and bungs on illness We can see clouds of flies 
using oft the putiifymg sewage which m some cases may lie 
seen to soak into the walls of the mud and palmyra leai-lnits 
up to a height of 2 oi 3 feet above tlie giound Tcople 
aie living in these huts with sewage soaked walls, doois, and 
windows Sewage'as you know in Madias, contains waslimgs, 
mine, faicaloi vomitted mattei liompeisous piobabh sulfeiing 
fioin typhoid, consumption, choleia and many othei diseases, 
cows’ mine, cow dung, tood lefiise, etc House-flies, ctui'iein ot 
diseases, settle on sewage oi on the wet sides ol the side drams 
and fly duect liom these to alight on passeis-bv, on tlie eves 
of childien and on the fooclstufts exposed for sale in the 
bazaars, thus mtecting them with the geijns ot evei’v conceiv- 
able disease 

As foi the mteiioi of these huts, the floor is made ipi ol 
beaten mud, the walls aie of coarse mud peifecth innocent 
of plaster and the roof is of thatch or palmyra and cocoamit 
leaves No means of ventilation is provided m these huts and 
they do not protect the inmates even fiom the suff and lam 
In a word, there is nothing to be said m their favoui Such 
huts whose dimensions do not exceed 5x3x4 leet are occu- 
pied hy more than 4 or 6 inmates 

The health of the occupants of these huts can^ be better 
imagined than described I only wonder why the death late 
m Madiasj is not highei than it is at present As to remedy- 
ing these detects, the onlj po-^sible suggestion is to pull 
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down all such houses on all hutting giounds wheievei found 
and build model dwelling houses foi labouiing classes 

Befoie I conclude, I must diaw attention to the fact that 
the house and its suiioundings must be kept peifectly clean 
The house may have been built with the best mateiial^, con- 
stiucted on the most up-to-date hygienic pimciples, peifectly 
diained, thoioughly ventilated and supplied with eveiy appli- 
ance foi health and comfoit, jet it will not be fit fov human 
habitation unless it is well cleaned and kept clean always 
Diit IS the paient of disease and the enemy of health The 
fiooi of the house should be swept twice a day morning and 
evening All fninituie in the looms and halls must be 
thoroughly dusted eveiv day as dust is a great souice of 
impurity, containing bits of charcoal, cotton and other fabrics, 
skin, insects, hay, dried spntuin, dried bits of excrement and 
germs of disease, etc While dusting, some people flap the 
duster against the fiunituie Such dusting is useless The 
beat way is to take a clean duster in your hand and wipe every 
part of the fninituie retaining the dust in the duster and 
shake your duster in the backyard (not inside the loom) fiom 
time to time during the dusting 

Caipets and rattan mattresses for floor are to be condemn- 
ed as both these preserve dust and dirt A¥hen a number of 
people are coming and going, dirty matter will get deposited 
from the feet of the people 

Sui roundings of houses must be kept clean, dry and well 
ventilated* To ensure this, streets should be straight, legnlai, 
broad and well paved and well-drained If the streets are 
narrow, crowded, crooked and blind, neither the houses nor 
the streets can be well drained, cleaned, ventilated or lighted 
It must be admitted that a large portron of the insanitary 
conditions" prevailing m and outside most dwelling houses, 
especially of the poor and middle class of people in Madias, is 
due to the habits gf the people themselves, then prejudices, 
their Ignorance of elementary knowledge of sanitation associ- 
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ated WJth great poverty This is a most difhciilt pioblem I'oi 
solution I am of opinion that educating the mass in sani- 
tation IS the only way to oveicoine these pi o]udices With- 
out educating the people about the sanitary delects, any 
amount of money spent on improving the sanitation is a sheer 
waste Without the co-opeiation of the people, sanitaiy per- 
fection can nevei be attained 


The Madras Corporation. 

A few Suggestions for its re-constitulion 

[By C P Pamiswami Aiyib, b a , b l , Munioip vl 
Commissioner, Corbokation op Maubas ] 

N OW that we are insight of a tevision ol the Madias 
City Municipal Act and are promised a laiilv com- 
prehensive coclihcation of Municipal Law on new and 
liberal lines, it may be as well to consider a few matters which, 
by the light of experience gamed in the actual working of the 
Coipoiation, seem to require attention In the hist jilace, it 
IS fairly obvious that, in order to secure adequately the suc- 
cessful working of Municipal Institutions, a spirit must be 
promoted of co-opeiation between the rate-payeis and the 
other residents of a locality and the Municipal Executive At 
present, with a few exceptions, the GommiBsionei elected oi 
nominated is a kind of mteumediaiy between the Executive 
and the inhabitants with no paiticuiai functions except that 
of raising his voice in the couise of a few debates m the 
Coipoiation I do not forget that in many cases a zealous 
Commissioner is able, by means of periodical inspection of his 
ward, to repaedy grievances and to bimg about needed reforms 
with the friendly co-operation of the Municipal Otfaceis , but 
the rate-payer too often thinks that he has no function to per- 
form except to grumble and the more ignorant amongst them 
imagine that the Commissioner foi the ward is a kind of non- 
ofecial agent for the more efficient and rapacious collection of 
taxes In Older to eradicate this impiession and fuithex tO' 
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associate the men wlio pay the taxes with the men who spend 
them, the only feasible means is to sub-dmcll each waid into 
a numbei of smallei ones and constitute a numbei of Advisory 
Committees foi each such waid Perhaps, it might be possible 
in certain localities to pick out two oi thiee residents of each 
big street and make of them an Advisory Committee m regard 
to matters affecting the sanitation and cleansing of that street 
Two objections inav be urged to this course first, that the 
work of the Executive would be hampered by ignorant and 
purposeless criticism and undue interference, and secondly, 
that there would be no guarantee that these Committees would 
do continuous work So fai as the second objection is concern- 
ed, I am confident that if the Committees leain that then 
co-operation is welcomed and then help is availed of, there 
would be a sufhcient number of men to undertake the work and 
this task would be a good training for work as a Commissioner 
In regard to the first objection it must be noticed that even 
now the vaiious ward Commissioners and the Head of the 
Municipal Executive aie flooded with petitions from peisons 
in each locality, many of them making requests nieconcilable 
with each other Each man only thinks of his own house and 
does not worij about what happens to the street This is 
because they have not been encoiliaged or taught to work 
together Further, if these Committees arc to make diligent 
local enquiries, and, in fact, to act as a spur on Municipal 
diligence and if it is, moreover, understood that their function 
IS solely to bring to the notice of the Commissioner and the 
Executive tlie grievances of the particular locality and the 
needed reforms, there ought to be no apprehension that they 
would interfere with the actual working of the machine 
Unless such bodies are constituted either under the statute or 
by means of bye-laws, men would not be ready to take up such 
work because they are apt to feel that they may be regarded 
as mere busy-bodies This is the reason why many Eatepayeis’ 
Associations are not able to do continuous work There is 
another advantage to be gained by such Committees, namely, 
that only real and substantial grievances will be put forward for 
5 
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consideifttion and not tiivial oi ininoi iiiattei& Moi oovoi , theie 
will gradually btit suiely spiing up a feeling oi co-opeiation 
with the suboidinate Municipal staff who ai e now only too often 
Ignored when they are not attempted to be won over I attach 
great importance to this feature, because it must be i ocogmsed 
that no Gouiruis&ionei of a ward in a big town like Madias 
will be able, adequately, to keep in touch with the varying 
needs oi each portion of his constituencj I would, theiffore, 
advocate the constitution of a number ol Ward Gommittoes as 
advisory bodies whose duty it will be to bung to the notice of 
the Commissioner of each ward the defects in the carrying 
out of Municipal work therein and the suggestion of refoiras 

Coiiung now to the election of Municipal Commissioner's, 
a great deal has to be done in Madi as m the way of reform and 
ie-ad]ustuient of the principles on which the sub-division of 
distucts is made and Commissioners elected in lespect thereof 
In the first place, as matteis at present stand, certain very 
sparsely populated localities have a Commissionei to represent 
them, whereas a locality which has, perhaps, the population of 
a small town, is classed as a division The whole of Madias has 
to be divided into electoral areas on the principle of the 
density of population and the importance of the locality from 
the commercial or mdusthal point of view rather than of 
certain arbitral ily fixed boundaries I would, moreover, 
increase the number of electoral wards so as to make many of 
the existing divisions less unwieldy than they are at present 
A comparison between the Peiamboie division and either the 

r 

Triphcane or Georgetown divisions would reveal the inequal- 
ities m this lespect Madras may be divided into about 30 
electoral areas so as to secure the inclusion m each area of 
about the same number of rate-payers The mam point to he 
borne m mind is that this division ought to take place not 
solely with reference to the area but with regard to the popu- 
lation and the necessity for Municipal supervision Congested 
areas and areas wherein trades are earned on require more 
adequate and thorough supervision thau a scattered residential 
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locality composed of a laige numbei of isolated bungalows 
and compounds An alternative but less useful scheme would 
be to enable the moie densely populated and impoitant waids 
to elect two Commission eis instead of one so as to secuie a 
moie absolute equalitj in the tieatment of the vaiious sub- 
divisions 

I now come to the question of nominations to the Coi- 
poiation In this mattei I hold the view that the Govern- 
ment ought to nominate to the Municipal Council only those 
persons who might be adviseis on special subjects — men versed 
m certain technical matters I would have no objection to an 
educational officer or a non-official educationist being nomina- 
ted to the Corporation I would, without leaving it to chance, 
have one or two Police Officers of a superior grade on the 
Corporation so that there might be co-ordination between the 
constabulary of the city and the Municipality I would 
further insist on the piesence, m the Corporation, of some 
expert in accounts so as to make the discussions on the Muni- 
cipal Audit and on the Budget less academical than they aie 
at present But apart from such technical advisers, there is, 
it seems to me, uo necessity in a town like Madias for the 
nomination by the Government of any othei class of men and 
I would therefore restrict the number of nominations to so 
many as are needed to supply to the Ooipoi-ation the necessary 
technical knowledge in the various lines 

This need for expert ought really to be met by selecting 
a numbei of special institutions who would be entitled to elect 
representatives to the Corporation The ideal towards which 
the Corporation should strive ought to be, in addition to the 
constitution of various wards for the election by the rate- 
payers of their Commissioners, to recognise a number of insti- 
tutions of ^ special or technical kind each of which will send its 
representative For instance, the Tramways Co., The Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation, the Bailway Administrations having 
an interest m the City, fhe European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce might each elect its own representative and the 
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nominatioBS by Goveinment might be coiihncd to tbc bclcetioii 
of peisong who would not coino m thiongh these ch.inuc'ls In 
this mattei, it must, howevei, be boiue in mind tli.it in a ease 
like theHaibom Tiuet Boaidcaie ought to be taken that theic 
ought to be no lepiesentation on the Coipoiation il tho Boiud 
01 Company seeks to get it without contiibutmg towaids tho 
levemies of the Coipoiation 

It would also be a vei v nsofnl thing to ci elite an 
electoiate of the giaduates of the Madias Univeibity who niiglit 
be asked to ictuin to the Coipoi ation some one who might 
safeguaid the educational niteiests of the City in so lai astliey 
peitain to the Coipoiation The Heiiate inllilH this Inaction 
in Bombay but the Madias Senate is iai too completeK 
officialised foi this puipose 

It IS also deal that theie exists absoliitelv no nooossit\ ol 
communal lepieseutation especially iii Madias VVe lind tliat 
whatevei may be the fact elsewlieie, thcic has been no objec- 
tion on the pint of Hindu late-payeis to elect a Musahnan and 
Dice tie; sa and instances may be given even fiom the picsent 
Commissioneis of the Coipoiation to illustiate this fieodom 
fiom laual piejudice on the pait of the Madias late-payei 1 
do not propose within the limits of this note, to discuss the widoi 
piinciple of communal lepiesentation, but, it is notcwoithy 
that in an aiticle contiibiited by him to this jouiual m 
December last, KhanBahadui Ghulam Sahib Mahagir wisely 
draws attention to the entiie absence of analogy between tho 
woik done m Legislative Chambers and in Municipalities and 
he points out that in the latter, only matters of local mtciest 
andimpoitance are discussed about which theie can be no diver- 
sity of views based on differences of lace In Madias, wheie 
the communities have nevei asserted any rival claims oi started 
any discussion about divergent lights, it is uunecessaiy and, m 
fact, it lb not even wise to perpetuate the communal idea 

The Standing Committee of the Coipoiation ought to 
have a cleai majority of elected Commissioners as m Bombay 
and its function ought to be mainly the sciutmy of the bud- 
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get and the peiiodical accounts and contiol ovei suboidmatea 
It IS a welcome leatuie in the admmistiation of the Madias 
Coipoiation by Mi Molony that he has constituted a numbei 
of Committees to deal with vaiious subjects and this idea 
might be earned nioie thoioughly into practice by the regular 
constitution of various Sub-committees of the Corporation for 
dealing with problems of health, education, finance, Munici- 
pal appeals and so forth It ought also to be the duty of the 
Corporation either by itself or conjointly with the Government 
to constitute a Schools Committee for enlarging the scope of 
piimaiy education and of watching overtire working of in- 
stitutions designed to give such instruction, and administering 
funds which might be allotted or ear-niaikcd for the purpose 
The functions of this Committee will get more and more 
oneious astlre Ooiporation lecogmse rnoiethoioiighl-v its gieat 
dut'i ot mamtammg and evteudmg piimaiy schools so as to 
introduce faiily universal elementary education within the 
metiopohs 

In reeaid to the ofhee of the Chief Executive Head of the 
Coipoiation, he must be elected by the Corporation itself, as 
otheiwise, he would he without any responsibility to the body 
whose lesolutions he has to cauy out The provision m the 
Bombay City Municipal Act that he should be appointed by 
the Goveinoi in Council but removable bj the Corporation is 
hardly adequate The Government, of course, may and ought 
to, for tire present, impose restrictions on the field ot choice, 
namely, by making it a condition that the nominee should be 
an executive officer under the Government having had a certam 
amount of experience m the administration of a district or 
taluk , but subject to such lestuctions as to qualification, the 
election should be by the Corporation The Goveinment may, 
if it thinks fit, reserve a right of vetoing in this matter The 
President of the Corporation should also, of course, be elected 
by the Commissioners 
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Housing and Sanitation. 

[By S M Swaab ] 

T he housing pioblem is laigely the lesult of high land 
values which cieate and fostei congestion, and of the 
lack of tianait facilities It iightfully consideis in its 
veiy broadest sense the enviionment of the dwelling house no 
leas than the chaiactei of the dwellings themselves and the 
many varied uses to which they are put The connection 
between real estate values and the housing problem and the 
effect of proper housing on fire prevention and protection, as 
well as problems of municipal taxation and recioation, etc , 
should all receive and aie deserving of serious consideration 
These and many otheis, m then seveial aspects, inoial, legal, 
and physical, which each bears to the other and to the whole 
pioblem present a subject worthy of the best thought of tho 
community 

The promiscuous piling of houses one on the other, so to 
speak, fronting on alleys or lanes oi naiiow streets, and the 
construction of tenements without adequate yard space, 
contiaiy to all ideas of decency and common sense and in 
defiance of eveiy piecept of sanitaiy science, rendering impos- 
sible the propel distiibution of light and au, is responsible for 
much of the misery that is so graphically depicted in Bus’s 
" How the Other Half Lives,” that little that is new even 
fifteen years after the publrcatron of that book remains 
to be said 

r 

The width of the street and the distance between the 
houses and the proper amount of yard space can readrly be 
made matters of statute, as can also the kind and nature of 
street paving, with a view to minimizing the dust No fixed 
rule can be laid down governing the amount of space that 
should be allotted to parks, play-grounds, squares, social 
centres, etc , but the necessities of each community will be 
amply satisfied when it is recognized that these facilities are 
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requiied if the community lanot alone to exist, but to prospei, 
and it can as leadily be shown, if that be necessaiy, that it is 
a paying investment as well 

The vast advances in sanitaiy science which have been 
made since the discovery of the geim theoiy of disease should 
have prevented in our modern crties at least, the occurrence 
of the old world conditions which give use to a housing 
problem, but it is in defiance of and with utter disregard for 
this theory and all of the accumulated knowledge of mankind 
gathered on this subject during the last five thousand years 
that the residence sections of many of our modern cities have 
been built The plague known as the ‘ Black Death ’ of the 
Middle Ages, which depopulated Europe, is generally ascribed 
to the Ignorance and neglect of some of the liindaniental 
principles of sanitation 

It may be said m the light of our present day knowledge 
that the scourge familiarly known as the “ White Plague ” for 
the spread of which bad housing is to the greatest extent 
responsible, can positively and undeniably be eradicated, and 
that twenty-five years of commercial prosperity and right 
living would for ever banish it from our midst With proper 
educational facilities, thus insuring a decent respect for modern 
sanitary regulations, good housing (this includes good work- 
shops and factories as well), correct living and working condi- 
tions, thus preventing overcrowding and too long hours of 
work, good water supply and ample sewerage, plenty of an and 
sunlrght in abundance, with proper and sufficient food and 
"With no hereditary taint and consequently no predisposition to 
the disease, this dread disease could be for ever wiped off the 
face of the earth This, m my judgment, is the biggest 
dividend that could be reasonably obtained or that can be 
expected to be paid as a return on the investment of good 
housing, with all that that implies The experience of those 
who have made this a life study and who have had ample 
opportunity to observe it in all of its phases has demonstrated 
the absolute truth of this statement 
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The elimmation oi nnneces&aiy noises and the picvention 
of the impiopei combustion of soft coal, couiinoiily c<ijlle<l the 
smoke nuisance, within tlic city liinits, aicboth ol tliem 
desideiata in the leckonmg ot the samtaiy status of the citv 
The lattei, wheie it occuis to any extent in addition to 
obscming the beneficent light ol the sun, is lesponsible loi 
ceitam msanitai^ conditions cnlmmating m a distinbanco ol 
the pnlmonaiv tnnctions of the bodj, which should not be 
toleiated, as well as being icsponsible foi ceitam moehanieal 
inteifeiences with plant life, which is iccognized as an 
invaluable agent m legnlating, to some extent, the tempciatine 
of oui city streets ^ 

The United Provinces Municipalities Bill. 

T he Royal Oorumi&sion on Dccentialization lopoited so 
long ago as IhOfi that increased powers should he 
conferred on local bodies, and made various lecomuiend- 
ationa for the puipose The Q-oveinment of India m thou 
Resolution ot 28th April 1915, aftei dibonssmg the locomiuoud- 
ations of the Coininission, “ declared unhesitatingly in favoiu 
of ,a general policy of further progress” and left it to the 
Local Croveinments and Administrations to cany out this 
policy The Legislatures of the several provinces have 
accordingly been engaged in framing new provisions and 
amending the existing Local and Municipal Acts, the professed 
object being mainly to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission r 

The Government of the United Provinces recently pub- 
lished the New Mumcipal Bill and m a circular addressed to the 
Chairmen of all Mnnicipaiities in the Province enunciated the 
general principles which it proposed to give effect to, and the 
attention of the public was drawn to the “ proposals embodied 
in the Bill for the relaxation of official control and for the 
granting of complete f reedom and complete responsibility ” m 


* Bepimted from the Can Mua Journal 
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the management ot then attaii'^ to Municipal Boaids Piioi 
to tlie publication of this Bill, the Groveinuient also appointed 
a special coiinuittee to considci the best method of inodifj-ing 
the Constitution of Municipal Boaids The Committee made 
a special Eepoit The Bill was lutioduced in Council and 
lelenod to a Helect Committee whobe Bepoit has been pub- 
lished 111 the United Piovinoes Gazette of 18-12-1915 togethei 
with the text of the Bill as levised by the Select Committee 
The Eevised Bill will be taken up foi consideiation at the 
next meeting of the Legislative Council 

The Bill befoie us contains nothing leally new It 
contains no clause which the compaiative btudent of Municipal 
iVets cannot pai allel tiom the Acts of some othei province m 
India 01 lioni the English Town clauses, Watei Woiks 
clauses and Public Health Acts ot 1847-1876, in which will 
be found the seeds of all the Indian Municipal Acts Foi 
it IS now moie than half a centui v since the floweis of English 
Municipal legislation weie planted in the soil of the Presidency 
Towns in India, and oui newer municipal acts have le-ai ranged 
the plants in fresh beds and introduced an occasional hybrid, 
but the flowers aic always the same In municipal legislation 
onr draltsmen have feared notliing more than originality , 
every new niumupalbill is put togethei by copying a piovision 
here, a provision there, a phiase here and a phrase there, 
from an existing Indian municipal enactment The United 
Provinces Municipalities Bill is no exception The diaftsuien 
seem to have made it a point of honour not to go beyond the 
four corners of the Indian Statute book 

Indian Municipal Acts are m the mam Public Health Acts, 
all on the same model , and it is therefore diifacnlt to under- 
stand why. there is not a general Puhhc Health Aet for the 
whole of India which would relieve the overloaded municipal 
codes of two-thuds of then contents A great deal of public 
tune and money is continually being wasted on unsatisfactory 

* ViiiB Looiil Self Govainmanli Gazette, Vol I, p 951 
6 
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levisions of some 200 sections nu public ho.ilth in d dozen 
diifeient piovmcial enactmenty Even with leleience to the 
constitution and Government, the poweis and duties oJ a 
Municipal Council, seeing that the Bombay system is sought to 
be mtioduced thioughout the whole of Biitisli India, it is a 
question wliethei an Act on the model of the English Muni- 
cipal Coipoiations Act dealing with all municipalities should 
not be enacted leseivmg to Local Governments powei to deal 
with matteis lequiimg special tieatiuent by lules made 
undei the Act The Legislative department of the Govern- 
ment of India could easily piodiice a bettoi, cleaiei and moie 
modern diaft to be m foice thioughout India We legiot 
that this aspect of the question has not been consuleied by 
the anthoiities 

It will be mteiesting to examine how fai the Bill as 
levised by the Select Committee piovides foi “ lelaxatiou of 
official contiol and foi the giantmg of complete fieedom and 
complete lesponsibility ” We must confess to a feeling that 
the official contiol is not by any moans lelaxed by tlie Bill, 
noi do the municipalities get “complete fieedom and complete 
lesponsibility” The Select Committee in then lepoit say — 

‘ ‘ One o£ the fiiat quehb.ona considered by tbi. Oommitteo was the degree o£ 
control wliiob would be letained by the Goveininent oi its officers ovei tbo 
working ol muniGipul boards The Committee lully aeoepts the position that 
the ultimate responsibility loi seouiing a leasonably satisfactory system of Local 
Self Government must remain with the Government and that lor this reason 
the Government must possess powers o£ efieotive laterieienoe in oases of gioas 
mismanagement or arbitrary action affaotmg prejudicially ,any class of the 
community We consider, however, that the provisions of the Bill as it stands — 
reproducing as they do in moat lespeots the provisions of the present Municipal 
Act— go considerably beyond this neceosaty minimum, mote espeoially as legaida 
the power of interference in the details of administration and in the relation 
between municipal boards and their staffs We recognise that a very gieat 
change both in the method and degree of oontiol exeioised by the Government 
will be eHeoted by the removal of official chairman from hoards and their 
replacement by non offloisl chairmen elected by the memheis of the board ” 

As obseived by the Supieine Coint of the United States,* 

* Bee Barnes Y Dt of Golumbia, 91 U S 340 
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” A Mumoipil Corporation m the eKeioise of all of its dutioa, moludmg 
those moqt strictly local or internal, ra but a dtpaitmant of the State The 
Lsgialatuio may give it all the powers euch a being is oapiible of looeiviiig, 
making it a mimature statu within ita locality Again, it may atrip it of every 
power, leaving it a Corporation in name only . and it may create and recreate 
thoaa changes as often as it ohoosoa, or it may itself exercise duectly within the 
locality any oi all of the powois usually committed to a filunu ipality We do 
not regaid its acts as sometimot, chose of an agency of the Strte, and at others 
those of a Munioipahty but that its oharnotei and natuia t^maming at nil times 
the same, it la great or small according as the Legislatuce shill extend or 
contract the sphere of its action ’ 

It IS the soveieign will expieased in a solemn act of 
legislation that speaks the municipal micioco,sm into being 
and gives it life and powei The municipal constitution 
meiely leflects the state constitution The Munic pal Council 
mei ely petfoims the duties and enjoys the lights and piivileges 
confided to it bv the State In his tanious Eesolution on Local 
Self-Government, Loid Ilipon stated that 

“ The task of administration is yearly becoming more onerous as the 
country piogiassaR in civilization and material piospoiifcy The annual Reports 
of every Q-oveinment tall of an evei mcieasmg burden laid upon the shoulders 
of the local offloers The ory is everywhere for motoaaed establishments The 
universal complaint in all depaitmenls is that of overwork Under these 
oireumstauces it becomes impeuitively neoessivry to look around for some 
means of rehof, and the Governor General has no hesitation in stating his 
conviction that the only reiisonable plan open to tho Govern inant is to induce 
the people themselves to undertake, as far as may be the management of 
their own iffans, and to develop oif oierte, if need be, a capacity for solf-help 
m respect of all matters that have not for imperial reasons to bo retained in 
the hands of raprasantativaa of Government ” 

Though, no doubt all the poweis exeicised by municipal 
bodies aie thus poweis delegated to them by the Government, 
the question is to what extent the poweis could be so dele- 
gated — how fai the people may be entiusted with poweis to 
manage all then own local affaiis without any official 
contiol 

The Bill pioposes to give the innnicipahties m the 
United Piovinces a constitution on the buieaucratic model 
tempeied by the deinociatio featiiie of statutoiy committees 
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The executive functions aie divided between tlie council, 
comimittees, the chaiiinen and tlie new executive olhcei , ohicial 
contiol IS letamed in all impoitant niatteis (Cls 13 to 10) 
Clause 17 of the Bill vests the Cominissionei and the Distiict 
Magisti ate with ceitam poweis loi ]itohibiting the execution 
of lesolutions oi oideis passed bv oi on behalf of a Boaid and 
prohibiting the doing of acts in pni&iiance of oi nndei coviu 
of such lesohitions or oideis, and under clause 10 the Distiict 
Magistiate can alv^axs inteifeie in eiueigent cases “foi the 
safety oi convenience of the public ” Power is rcsoived to 
the Local Glovernment m clause 20 to remove a chairman tor 
habitual failure to perform Ins duty Clause 239 of the Bill 
gives the Local Governinent very extensive powers not onh 
fbr the guidance of Boaids and the Government olhccis in 
cairying out the provisions of enactments relating to munici- 
palities hut also foi the regulation and control of Boaids m the 
exercise of the poweis and the pcifoiiuance of the duties unjiosed 
upon them The net lesult of all this seems to be tliat tlie 
legal poweis of the Municipal Boaids aie not mciensed though 
b} providing an executive officei (toi the laigei mumcipalitios) 
who will.be appointed by the Boaids, the ? eft Z powers mar 
be vastly increased Ho far with reference to the relaxation of 
outside control 

As regal ds the granting of complete fieedom and 
complete lesponsibilitr The Becentialisation Commission 
made certain veiv diastic suggestions giaating freedom with 
regard to taxation, the budget, and the staff Clause (36 and 
61 of the oiiginal Bill gave the Local GoveinmeiTt powei to 
prescribe the anthoiitv by whom and the condition subject to 
w Inch budget estimates might be sanctioned Tins meant that 
no ultimate poweis would be given to the councils, for the 
ohrcial sanctioning the Budget would alwajs be able to make 
anj alter ation he liked in it The Select Oomm'ittee have, 
however, added certain new clauses (65 A to E } which provide 
that Municipal Boards shall pass then own budgets and ma} 
vary them from time to time without any outside sanction 
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except in the case ol indebted Boaids m wliose cases oihcul 
contiol IS maintained The Lot.il (lovciniuent nia\ also 
piesciibe mimmnin closinj^ balances 

When the Decent) ah sation Commission toiued in the 
United Piovinces, they tound cx-oijuio chaiimcn in cveiy 
Mumcipality except one The “ post oi chaumau was 
filled,” as the Docal G-oveiniuent iiankly obseive, “ bv an 
oHicei capable and iead> to decide oveivthmg foi the Boaid 
in many cases b’v disi egai ding the piovisions ol law” The 
Bill pioposes to do away with this system, and the pimciple 
of election is lecognised to a ceitain extent The Boaid as a 
whole IS made lesponsible fox the acts oi its executive oibceis 
To this extent, tlieie is ficedom and theie is i esponsibihty 
But with legaid to taxation, the Bill docs not concede the 
fieedom suggested by the Dcccutialisation Commission 
Numeious lestiictions aie placed on the Municipality’s 
poweis legaiding the imposition and levy of taxes and the 
employment and punislnncnt of its ofhccis and seivants 
Complete contiol is also letaiiied ovci tiansactions m leal 
piopeity (cl 8d) 

The Decentialisation Commission was against the sepai ate 
lepieseutation of classes oi coinmnnities Clauses 11 and 12 
of the Bill, howevei, piovide foi the sepai ate icpiesentation 
of mmoiities This, weconsidei, is a needless and letiogiade 
measuie Oui views on the subject agiee m the mam with 
those expiessed by Chulam Mohamecl Sahib Mahajn Khan 
Bahadur yi the Decembei issue of the Local Selj-Chveumient 
Gazette While the pimciple of separate lepi esentatinn mtin- 
duced m the Bill will not confer any substantial beneht on 
the classes srrpposed to be benehted, we aie afraid that rt is 
likely to accentuate the Hindn-Mahomedan problem and 
thereby iwld to the difhculties of administration 

Having consideied the mam principles embodied in the 
Bill, it would be of mteiest to refei to some of the more 
important clauses of the Bill 
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Clause 2 (II) — The definition ol ‘ ownei ’ miRlit include 
the pel son in chaige ol a 'veliido oi animal (Gt Madias 
Cit\ Municipal Act III of 1904-) 

Clause 2 (20) — The definition ot ‘ stieet ’ may be so .illoied 
as to specifically exclude all piivate piopeit 3 

Glauses 9 to II deal with the constitution of the Boaid, 
and \vide poweis aic leseived to the Local G-o\euiment 
Communal lepiesentation is also piovided toi , vve have alieady 
dealt with this 

Clause II (a) There is no leason why casual vacancies 
should not be filled up at once 

Clause 12 — Qualification of Electoi^ (a) There is no 
reason ■wh\ the luinimum amount of tax payable, nnninniin 
annual value, etc , should not be fixed by the Act itself 
These ought not to be left to bo dealt with by Eules made under 
the Act (Of the Bombay and Madias Municipal Acts) 

(/j) We see no reason whv occupiers of houses should 
enjoy the piivilege b^ reason of mere occupation 

(c) Persons owming properties in more than one ward 
should hare votes m all the wards in which they own pro- 
pel ties provided that the quahfxing tax is paid in each of those 
w ai ds 

Clause 1‘2 {g) Election Petitions Cls 12 (e) etc relate 
in detail to the procedure for the disposal of election petitions 
Though the Decentralisation Commission lecommended that 
provision should be made for settling disputes arieing out of 
elections mthe Civil Couits, cl 12 [g) piovides for the Commis- 
sioner of the Division hearing the election petition This 
should be done away with and the Civil Court substituted 
Civil Courts are more competent to deal with important 
questions of status arising in election disputes 

Municipal niembei i (a) There is no reason why the term 
of office of an ex-officio member should continue dining the 
pleasiue of the authority appointing Mm 
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(6) The powei of accepting the icbignatioa of a menibci 
IS vefeted in the Conimi&&ioiiei This, we think, ought to bo 
vested m the Boaid itself 

(o) If a mombei acqmies an mteicst in any contiact in 
employment with the Buaid, he should ipso /nchi vacate his 
ollice Theie should he no conflict between intci est and duty 

(d) Theie is no leason whatevei whi a legal piactitionei 
membei should be lemoved fiom otface, if he appeals against 
the Boaid in any civil oi ciuniiml pioceedmg Meie light 
of access which a membei may have to mnmcipal legisteis 
and documents counts toi nothing II a legal piactitionei 
being a membei of a Boaid gets mfoimation as such membei 
and uses it against the Boaid, he w'lll be guilty ol unpiotcs- 
sioual conduct We have not heaid of any case wheie a legal 
piactitionei membei has niisconducted hiinsolf m the way 
suggested , and we do not see the nccessitv foi any such 
expiesfa piovision This may be left to the good sense of the 
membeis themselves The power leseivecl in cl ‘2‘2 (8) itself 
IS quite sufticient to deal with this mattei also 

(e) Clause 26 (2) Theie is no leason why the same 
peison should not be elected as chauinan foi inoie than two 
teims of office in succession 

Taxation (a) The definition ot ‘ annual value ’ adopted 
by the Bill is likely to lead to complications The proviso 
leaves it to the Boaid to fix an amount tohiUi appeals 
to it equitable The taxes on buildings and lauds foim the 
mam income of all municipalities and the meaning ot ‘ annual 
value ’ which is now well settled by seveial English and Indian 
decisions should not be disturbed 

ib) The Bill while recognising the right of the Boaid to 
amend the assessment list at any time (see ol iOl), provides 
that it shall oidinaiily be revised only once m every five yeais 
This IS a very salutary piovision , while avoiding unnecessary 
friction, it puts an end to a lot of corruption amongst 
unscrupulous subordinates 
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(c) Clause 103 iiitiodiioos nmiece&saiy cumplKations The 
.ictnal occupiei is iiuidc liable loi these taxes, the lessui, the 
supeiioi lessoi and the peison in whom tlie ii^ht to let vests 
aie also made liable These nice chstinctionb niij>ht ho done 
awaj with , and a simple method like that adopliCd by the 
Madias Cit]- Mmiicipal Act mi^»ht be intiodiiced The mvnci 
and the occupiei might be lelt to adjust )elatwnh between 
themselves by contiacting with e.ich othei 

(d) Appeah acjaiu'^t Taiatinn The Distiict Magistiateoi 
an olhcei einpoweied by theLiocil Goveininciit and the Com- 
missionei in eei tain cases aie constituted the appellate autho- 
iitj — (see cl 113) All appeals must be made to he to a Civil 
Couit 

Beoovet ij of Municipal daum (a) Fuiciblc Eiiti ij (cl 128) 
This POM'S! ought uot to he lott solely to the oiluei cutiustcd 
with the wai lant Ho must he made to obtain special oideis 
foi hieaking open oiitei doois tioin the chaiiinan as m the 
Madias Act 

(6) Theie is no leason why the snipluB, it not claimed 
M'lthm a yeai, should become the piopeity ot the Boaid (cl 
130 (3) ) It the peison entitled should be in a position to 
explain why he did not apply eaihei, payment might be made 
to him 

(c) Taxes on buildings and lands alone aie made a fiist 
chaige on such buildings and lands Consideiable dithculty 
has been expeiienced by municipalities not having a ohaige 
toi expenses mcuued by it toi impioi einents effected'by them to 
buildings and lauds undei the piovisions lolatmg to public health, 
as foi instance, wheie an ownei is lequiied to piovide a diam 
and on his failuie the municipality does it at his cost A chaige 
should he given to municipalities foi such items also In 
England, the local authoiities have a chaige foi piiVate stieet 
impiovement expenses 

Building liegulafwns The piesent Bill boii o ws the build- 
ing legulations fioni othei Acts and makes these regulations 
moie elaboiateand stimgent than they now aie It is a Question 
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foi consideiation whethei all the penalties should not be rele- 
gated to a schedule and only one section enacted like section 420 
of the Madias City Municipal Act 

File Btigade The impoitant municipalities must be 
icquiied to maintain file biigades, it must not be left to 
then discretion whethei to maintain a brigade oi not 

Dtams Cl 150 provides foi the enforcement of drainage 
connections with public drams The distance provided — 100 
feet— IS too shoit It may be raised to 150 feet (Cf section 
218 of Madras Act III of 1904 ) 

Scavenging a7id cleansing Provision is made for the 
Boards themselves undertaking the duty of house-scavenging , 
but the customaiy rights of scavengers and of agriculturists 
aie pieseived subject to piopei safeguards 

Sheets As already observed, the Bill does not seem to 
make any distinction between a public and a private street , and 
even m respect of projections over what would be private streets, 
the Bill requires sanction to be obtained This will be a great 
hardship Reference may be made to section 248 of the 
Madias City Municipal Act 

The expenses of levelling, etc , of a private street must be 
made a charge on the property as already stated 

Elaborate provisions are made in the interests of public 
health, safety and convenience The occupier of a building or 
land in front of which rubbish or nightsoil may be found is 
made liable (cl 221) This seems needlessly drastic In the 
case of buildings unfit for human habitation, the Board itself is 
empowered to make a dosing order which may be followed by 
an Older of demolition by the Boaid itself Even in England, an 
Older from a Justice is obtained in such cases Reference may 
also be made to sec 209 of the Madias Gitv Municipal Act 
It IS desirable that powers should be reserved m such cases only 
to a Court of Law In the case of patients suffering from 
cholera and the like, power is given to the Board (cl 227) to re- 
move the patient itself to a hospital, provided a medical ofScei 

not inferior in rank, to that of an Assistant Surgeon so advises 
7 
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In England, m such cases, the oidei of a Cotiit mnsl be 
obtained piioi to lemoval As this involves inteifeience with 
peisonal liberty, some safegnaid mnst be piovided foi Some 
specific piovision must be made foi women Kefeience may be 
made to section 3b 6 of Madias Act III of 1904 In cases of 
entry foi purposes of inspection (cl 234), four horns’ notice is 
too short At least 24 hours’ notice should be given 

The provisions relating to recovery of rent and charges — 
els 237 A to E — are unduly drastic There is no necessity to 
invest Municipal Boards with these extensive powers 

The Milk Supply in Calcutta. 

T he Corporation at their meeting held on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1916 generally approved the report of Captain 
Matson* and resolved that the Government of India 
be asked to lend the services of Captain Matson to the Corpora- 
tion for a few months at as early a date as possible foi the 
purpose of working out a complete scheme m detail on the lines 
of his present report 

The Quaiter-Master-General m India, who was according- 
ly addressed on the subject, has expressed his regret that the 
services of Captain Matson cannot be lent at present without 
serious detriment to the military dairies which are under his 
supervision He is, however, prepared to lend the services of 
one of his senior dairy managers who has had an English 
training and who possesses considerable qualifications for the 
work He suggested that this officer after first being taken 
over the place by Captain Matson, might do then work under 
the latter’s guidance, and that Captain Matson would supervise 
the work by means of periodical visits The Corporation 
would have to bear all the expenses in connection with the 
deputation which would be as follows — 

(a) a deputation allowance of Es 10 a day to the dairy 
manager in addition to his present emoluments which amount 
to Es 550 per month and his travelling expenses 
• Printed in the Local Self-Government Gazette at 912, 1Q36 & 1112, vol I. 
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{b) the cost of Captain Matson’s tiavellmg and out of 
pocket expenses 

The Milk Supply Special Committee, appointed by the 
Corpoiation, lecominended the acceptance of the offei of the 
Quaitei-Mastei-Geneial on the teinis mentioned by him, and 
the Coiporation accepted the lecommendations 

The Coipoiation desiied that Captain Matson’s report 
should be ciiculated to public bodies inviting an expiession of 
then views on the subject The opinion of 12 public bodies 
m Calcutta weie invited, and 11 of them foi warded then views 
The Committee decided that the opinions leceived should be 
considered after the scheme had been drawn up 

We reproduce below the views of the Bengal Land- 
holder’s Association — 

The causes leading to the present state of affaiis in the 
milk supply are — 

1 Deterioration of the breed due to — 

{a) want of introduction of fiesh blood owing to scarcity 
of bulls for bleeding purposes, (b) want of grazing ground 

2 Diminution in the number of milch cows due to — 

(a) phooJca, (b) selling of calves and prime cows, when 
dry, to the butchers, (c) unhealthy surroundings 

3 Else m the puce of fodder and fodd 

The first and most needful step to be taken would be the 
entire lemoVal of all trader’s milch-cattle from within Calcutta 
and the housing of the cattle of private individuals within 
the town under more stringent rules than what exist at pre- 
sent They suggest the establishment of a Dairy Farm by 
the Corporation or by some enterprising body with the help of 
the Grovein'ment and the Corporation somewhere by the Eail- 
way lines outside Calcutta, on a commercial basis If it is made 
a success, the result will be that all round Calcutta will spring 
up several Dairy and Agiicultural Farms, a process which will 
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be fosteied and fuitheied by suitable land being piovided and 
monetaij help being given m piopei cases Not only the 
piicc of milk but that ot ghee, buttei, etc , will bo i educed 
The\ suggest that even betove giving eftect to the leconiineiid- 
ations ot Captain Matson, the Coipoiation should stait a place 
in or about Calcutta wheie cows aie to be kept undei ideal 
town conditions including facilities foi giazing and iinpiovod 
bleeding They Suggest the establishment of 1 oi 6 cential 
milk maikets and the penalisation of the sale of milk else- 
wheie At these central depdts milk should be tested and 
distributed to the lotail dep6ts undei stiict piecautions At 
the cential depdts the milk found bad should be destioyed and 
the mfeiioi milk should be conveited into ‘ Bahi ’, oi ‘ Ghol 
The desti notion of bad milk will put a stop to then futiiie im- 
poit Thej lecommendthe intioduction of some such system 
of standaidisation of the milk in the cential dep6ts as was in 
vogue m India and is even now piactised in the towns and 
mteiiois of Noithein India They also encouiage the establish- 
ment of Insuiance companies foi cows and the intioduction of 
the co-opeiative ciedit system into the milk business 

Indian and ]&uropean Cities."" 

[By H V Lanohbstbb, Viob-Peesident ob the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects ] 

1 SHOULD not embark on a companson between the cities 
of India and those of Europe, pointing out the differences 
between them, did I not believe that the stiuly of these 
diSeiences would be of great value to you m offeiing a bioadei 
outlook m regard to the possibilities of city design, not neces 
saiily by the introduction of European methods but lathei by 
the opportunity it offers foi seeing India more vividly 

' “ What do they know of England who onl'y England 

know?” is equally true of other nations Tlieiefoie it is as 
well that many of you, compiehensive though yom general 


An atstraot q£ a leotura delivered at the Engineering College Madras 
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knowledge of Bniope may be, should be enabled to caiA'y away 
,a somewhat moie vivid nnpiession of the methods and ideals 
of the glowing oities of Euiope 

To begin with, while many of youi cities vie in antiquity 
with ouis, you will note that the existing city in Euiope is on 
the aveiage inoio stable than that in India Though some 
have declined, theie aie but few deseited cities such as aie 
not infieqnent heie Despite wais and catastrophies, almost 
all the places that show piominently m the history of the last 
2,000 yeais aie “ going conceins ” to-day While what is the 
case when we leview Indian histoiy foi 3,000 years Some of 
the gloiious cities of the past exist but m name , otheis aie 
inhabited only by the goats and the bats 

Theie must be a leason loi this I may not find it, but ifc 
seems worth seeking Dynasties have iisen and fallen in 
Euiope as m India The cities in Europe have stayed, in 
India they have gone with the dynasty 

May it not be that the European city was located by 
economic needs, the Indian by imaginative capiice ? I have 
felt sometimes that the Indian potentate built his city as an 
aitist would paint a pictuie In loving ovei his possessions, 
some sites oi othei siezed on his imagination as the basis of a 
scheme of beauty such as the Euiopean nevei dieamed of , 
stienuously he set to woik to lealise his vision and perhaps at 
the cost of a continuing economic stiam , his lace maintained 
and developed his undeitakmg Once the guiding effoit was 
lemoved tkeie was no security for its permanence European 
cities have been destroyed but they have peisisted Indian 
cities once gone larely seem to revive 

This cannot be due to changed conditions Conditions 
m India have changed fai less than m Euiope The introduc- 
tion of thd Euiopean element has certainly had nothing to do 
with it 

At the moment the reason I have suggested seems the 
only one I can offei, and yet I should like to find one moie 
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conclusive It may be that some of you can assist me I can- 
not help feeling that the Indian legaids the lapse of a gieat 
cit> with moie equanimity than would be felt in Buiope , 
peihaps the influence of his religious teaching so definitely 
pointing away fiom matenalism towards spiiituality may be 
the seciet The ultimate solution is not for me — only these 
few tentative limits may be ventured on here and now The 
European city being moie firmly rooted is naturally more uni- 
foimly substantial, I do not mean merely its buildings, this 
might well be doubted, if one came to average up all classes of 
stiuctuie No, what I mean to imply is that there rs a con- 
stant polishing up and various powers of adaptation always going 
on with a view to maintaining the city, as a working machine, 
at a high lever , some of these efforts may be mistaken, 
some of them even vicious m then efforts but the effort is 
there 

Now it is this lack of continued effort that I note in the 
Indian town which is apt to look too much, as if its inhabi- 
tants had doubts of its continuance, as if this or that little thing 
IS hardly worth while m view of the fact that the city might 
take wings like so many of its predecessors leaving behind, 
perhaps, only the fine temple to testify to its former greatness 
You may think me a little fanciful, but possibly these way- 
ward impressions may give you a limit or two as to the 
differ ences I set out to explain 

That Hindu cities were planned with great care, the 
following quotations from Mr E B Havell collected from 
the translations of Bam Boy and four others will amply prove 
it It will probably be a revelation to modern architects to 
know how scientifically the problems of town planning are 
treated m these ancient Indian architectural treatises Beneath 
a great deal of mysticism which may be scoffed at as pure 
superstition, there is a foundation of sound common sense and 
scientific knowledge which would appeal to the mind of the 
European expert 
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For choosing the site of a village the Manasam Silpa 
Sasilia declaies that a careful examination of its position and 
soil IS fiist necessaiy The best site is that which slopes 
towards the east, so as to get the full benefit of the first rays of 
the morning sun Those who have cultivated an Indian gar den 
will appreciate the truth of this axiom It would be near a 
stream running from left to right — the auspicious direction m 
which the sun moves across the sky — and the well digger 
should be able to find water at a depth of about seven feet 

The soil must be tested by its colour, smell, taste, appear- 
ance, and feel Four different qualities were recognised — 
The first would be firm, of an agreeable odour, suitable for grow- 
ing various kinds of shade and fruit trees, vegetables and flowers 
Sites to be avoided were those inclined to the intermediate 
points, as N B , N W , atony ground , those in which human 
graves, disused wells, caves or refuse of any kind were found 

A rough practical means of testing the soil for the found- 
ations was to dig a pit one hasta m depth, and then return the 
excavated soil into it A stable foundation would be indicated 
by the soil at the top being highei than it was before and in- 
different one, if it were of the same level , a bad one, which 
must on no account be used, if the surface was lower 

The true position of the cardinal points having been 
carefully ascertained by means of the shadow of a gnomon, 
Tules for the construction of which are given in SUpasastias, 
the alignment of the mam street of the village was marked out 
The general plan of the larger villages followed that of the 
cosmic cross, and the so-called magic square, representing the 
four quarters of the universe , but the reader must not misun- 
derstand the association of mysticism with the practical 
business of the Indian craftsman All art in ancient India 
was held to be magic, and the magic virtues of these figures 
Simply lay in the fact that the experience of many genera- 
tions had proved that they were the best for purposes of 
defence and gave the most healthy, pleasant and practical 
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layout foi an Indian village oi to%vn The oasteily axis ol tlic 
plan ensnied that the pimcipal etieete weie piuihcd by the 
rays of the sun sweeping thiough them lunn nioiiiiiig till 
evening , while themteisecbion of mam streets by shoitoi ones 
running north and south provided a perfect oiicnlation of aii 
and the utmost benefit of the cool breezes 

The two principal streets which formed the arms of the 
cosmic cross were bioad avenues, probably planted vvithmiibia' 
geous trees The long one, luntrmg east and west, was 
called Bajapatha (King’s Btreet) , the short one, which pointed 
north and south, was Md/ia/caia (Broad Btieet), or otherwise 
Vanmna (South Street) The road or wide-running path 
round the village inside the wall or stockade was called 
Mangalavithi, the way of auspiciousness, oi good foitune, 
this being the path by which the village priests went daily in 
the performance of the rite ol pradakaliina, or ciicumambula- 
tion 


The centre of the village, at the intersection of the two 
mam streets was the recognised meeting-place for the Council 
of elders which regulated local afiairs A banyan or a pipal 
tree planted on a mound suffaced for the nrote-honse or 
assembly-hall, except where the village was a laige one, and 
could afford a pillared mandapmh, or a pavilion of wood, buck 
or stone 

In this ancient Aryan village custom, one can tiaco the 
loot of the idea of the Bodhi tree, or tree of Knowledge , for 
the tree of the village elders must have been associated with 
the wisdom of sages long before the forest tree became the 
place of meditation for the yogi who sought spiritual enlighten- 
ment A symbolic or mystic meaning also attached itself to 
the Council tree , for, planted at the centre of the cosmic 
cross, it was the tree of Vishnu — the sun at noon aiJd the all- 
pervadrng cosmic force It stood for the mystic tree of which 
the sun and moon and stais weie fruits and the blue vault of 
heaven the foliage 
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In a small village the Council tiee, oi tiee of Justice, 
would give suffacient sheltei foi the geneial meeting of the 
house-holdeis, who foiined the Paihament of the Tndo- Aryan 
village They had the power of nominating all the Ministeis — 
the Council of five — except the headman, whose office was 
hereditary, but who could be deposed by the Eaja, the head 
of the clan, in case of any grievous offence against the laws 
of the Aryan community In the larger villages and towns, 
the meeting -place of this general assembly would be in 
the parks or groves of sacred trees planted near the gates 

The Manasaia gives the maximum width of the main 
village streets as 15 danda'? The others varied in width from 
1 to 5 dandas The size of a single cottage was reckoned as 
from 24 feet by 16 feet to 40 feet by 32 feet They were 
generally grouped together by fours, so as to form an inner 
square or quadrangle the “magic” of the square depend- 
ing on the fact that it atfoided the best protection for the 
cattle of the joint household when they were driven in from 
the pastures every evening 

Four cottages combined into a single habitation, with its 
own inner courtyard, was the next step in the evolution of the 
Indian house-plan Such a house might belong to the chief 
herdsman, who was an important personage in the Aryan 
village communities, or to the headman of the village, both of 
which positions were heieditaiy This was the deiivation of 
a house-plan, eminently practical and suitable for a tiopical 
climate, whitsh is still universal in India for all classes, from 
the well-to-do ryot to the Maharajah, except where Indians 
prefer to make their surroundings uncomfortable and insani- 
tary by adopting building fashions appiopnate only foi 

European climate and social conditions 

0 

Just as the village cottage, or village hut, formed the 
unit of house-planning, so the village plan was the unit used 
to form the mahalla, or ward, in town-planning The 
Manasara recognises foity different classes of villages and 

8 
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towns, according to the extent of the lands owned by them , 
commencing with a village-nnit which was 600 clandas, oi 
4,000 feet squaie, so that the extent of the laigest cities would 
be 20,000 dandas, oi about 30 English squaie miles Of this 
aiea about one-thud was devoted to building space, and the 
lest of the agiicultural lands owned by the community It 
should be obseived that neithei a village noi a town was 
usually squaie in plan, but a rectangle with the long 
Bides lunnmg east aud west, so as to secuie a piopci cucula- 
tion of ail even m the laigest cities In the description of 
Ajodhya given in the Eamayana, the piopoition between its 
breadth and length is as one is to foui Patalipntia was 9 
miles m length and miles m bieadth One of the long 
sides generally faced a lake oi rivei, an arrangement which 
piovided bathing facilities for all the inhabitants, and obviated 
the necessity of building defensive works all round 

It will be mteiestmg to examine m detail some of the 
village plans, of which eight standard types are given in the 
Manasara 

The simplest one called Dandaka, after the staff earned 
by Samiyasins, was specially intended for a hermitage {asiam) 
or other religious community It consisted of from one to 
hve long paiallel stieets running east and west, with thiee 
shorter ones intersecting them m the middle and at the two 
ends There were two bathmg-tanks near the N E and S W 
angles of the village, and various shrines appiopnate foi the 
particular sect to which the villagers belonged — the principal 
one being placed at the west end of the Uaja patlia, with its 
entrance facing the using sun Minor deities had then temples 
on the outskirts of the village, outside oi inside the wall or 
fence, which had four large gates facing the two main stieets, 
the smaller ones at the angle of the village It contained from 
twelve to ovei three hundred houses In the given plan 
each of the eight inside blocks had two rows of houses , the 
narrower outside blocks only one 
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The outei blocks of houses weie probably the bazaaia 
placed neai the gates of the town oi village, both foi convenience 
and foi the puipose of collecting tolls In the TJmagga Jataha 
theie aie frequent leferences to the foni bazaais placed at the 
north, south, east, and west, and seivmg then lespective 
quaiteis in the King’s city The meeting of the cioss 'ways, 
was, says the Manasata, the auspicious place foi the assembly- 
hall, 01 foi a temple of Biahma, which had fom entrances 

The plan called 'Padmaka alter the lotus leaf, is inteiest- 
ing as showing how sedulously Indian town-planneis avoided 
the inauspicious lay-out m which the mam streets run upon 
diagonal lines in the direction of the rnterinediate points of 
the compass, the objection to which are not merely sentimental 
A plan with streets radiating m all directions fiom the centre 
of the village, like the spokes of a wheel, would be the first to 
suggest itself to an Indian designei, on account of its symbolism 
He avoided it for very practical reasons First, that it was 
bad for purposes of defence, as it gave an enemy many 
opportunities of establishing himself in the centre of the 
village by a sudden raid Secondly, that it tended to the 
congestion of the traffic, and an uncomfortable plan of house 
and garden, especially in the middle of the village Thirdly, 
that the streets would mostly run the wrong direction 
from the sun 

Another interesting village plan was based on the 
SwaHhka, the mystic sign derived fiom the “ magic square, ” 
which, as stated above, represented the four quarters of the 
world and of the universe The magic of the Swastika lay m 
the fact that in the Aryan camp it was a formation used for 
defending the four gateways, it was also the Indo-Aryan 
religious compass, indicating the apparent movement of the 
sun across the heavens, which movement still forms part of 
Hindu religious ritual m the performance oiptadhahsMna, or 
the circumambuldtion of a shiine, keeping the right side 
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towaids it Philosopliically, the sign lepiesents the pimciple 
of e’volution , the leverse sign, associated with black magic and 
lepiesentmg involution, was adopted by ceitam schools of 
Hindu philosophy In this plan the diiection of the block 
houses m each quaitei of the village indicated the movement 
tiom left to right 

Now theBniopean whose guiding lules aie much less de- 
tailed than these, was thiown much moie on his owniesomces 
and foi this leason peihaps his cities, defective though they 
may be in some lespects, aie based moie closely on obviously 
logical needs, such as those fiistly of defence and subsequently 
of commeice and mdustiial farilitics 

I would nottoi a moment suggest that you should disiegard 
the usetul suggestions ol youi own teaclieis but I think, theie 
IS the necessity of appieciatmg the points in which they aie 
applicable to present conditions and oi mteipieting them 
bioadly in the light of modem piactice, so that developments 
in the futuie aie not hampered by a misunderstanding of 
the true intention of these sastias and of the merits that it 
was then aim to secure 


Notes, 


Pbogbamme op work fob the coming official aear — 
The world struggle that is now going on has already 
crippled the slender resources ol local bodies even in this 
country which is yet, comparatively speaking, free from the 
direct miseries of war, and must necessarily cause the elimi- 
nation from the programme for 1916-17, all but very necessary 
works involving capital expenditure But works which have 
been started should not be abandoned and we hope that every 
effort will be made to can}' them through G-reat care must 
be taken m framing the budgets for the coming ofhcial year, 
and while strictest economy must be observed, works already 
undertaken must not be starved We shall be glad to receive 
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foi publication a sboit statement oi the moie impoxtant worba 
piojected by Local Bodies 

Village Libharies — In connection with then experi- 
ment foi establishing village libiaiies, the Gainagie United 
Kingdom Tiustees have made an offei to the Stiaffordshiie 
Education Committee of a sum of £5,000 spiead ovei five 
years for the carrying out of an expeiimental scheme for the 
establishment and conduct thioiigh the schools in the conntiy 
elementary area of village libraries The Committee has 
accepted the offer It is proposed that the Central Depart- 
ment for the books should be at Strafford and that the books 
should be sent in boxes to each school m rotation, each set of 
books to be retained for three months at a particular school 
It IS suggested that the head teacher of the school should be 
Librarian The whole of the expenses will be borne by the 
Tiustees for the first five years 

[Madras ] 

Dharapuram Municipality 

First Constitution — The Governor in Council has 
notified that until further oiders (1) the maximum number of 
Municipal Councillois to be appointed for the time being for 
the newly created Municipal Council of Dharapuram shall be 
twelve, (2) none of the councillors shall be elected, and (3) the 
Chairman shall be appointed bj. the Governor in Council 

The Eevenue Divisional Officer, Erode, has been appointed 
Chairman ^of the Municipality We cannot object to the 
appointment of an official chairman as his guidance may be 
useful m the first formation of the Municipality but we doubt 
whether the Eevenue Divisional Officer of Erode (which is 
far away from Dharapuram) will be able to do justice to his 
new and ipsponsible office 

Madras Corporation 

Water-supplt and Driinagb Works — According to a 
recent estimate, the total cost of the Special Engineer’s 
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watei -supply and diamage schemes pushed to completion is as 
follows — ■ 

Watei Woiha Ks 68,09,600 

Diamage Woiks „ 1,66,92,700 

Total Rs 2,25,02,200 


the expendituie has been as 

Es 22,00,647 
„ 42,31,669 


Total Bs 64,32,316 


The additional expendituie for the mcompleted yeai 
1915-16, IS about 12^ lakhs, divided between watei woika and 
diamage woiksin the piopoition ot 6 7i 

Foi the foitlicoming yeai, the Special Engmeei had 
pioposed a piogiamnie of woik costing Es 19,92,696 Under 
existing ciicumstances, it is considered extremely unlikely 
that such an amount of money can be found The programme 
has theiefoie been cut down to Es 11,61,000 which lepiesents 
expenditure to which the Corporation is practically committed 
under current contracts We have, however, grave doubts 
whether the Corporation will be able to oaiiy out even thip 
modified piogiamme as we are afraid that the finances of the 
Corporation are at a low ebb We anxiously look forward to 
Ml J 0 Molony’s budget for the coming year 

Snrangam Municipality 

Conservancy Lanes —-The application of the Snrangam 
Municipal Council for a loan of Bs 64,000 reqmied for the 
acquisition of land for opening conseivancy lanes in the town 
has been sanctioned The amount is to be repaid m thirty 
equal annual instalments of Bs 3,122 


Up to March 31st, 1916, 
follows — 

Water Woiks 
Diamage Woiks 
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[Mysore] 

Bangalore Station Municipality 

Elegtbification oe Watee Supply — The Bangaloie 
Station Mmunicipality have lesolved to have pumps of watei 
woiks electiified fiom the Caweiy Balls Power Station The 
scheme is estimated to cost about Bs 60,000 

[Bombay ] 

Bombay Corporation 

Appointment oe Executive Health Oeeicee as Peo- 
EBSSOE OE Public Health — Counsel having given opinion 
that the Coiporation have no powei to agiee to the appoint- 
ment of the Executive Health Ofiicei as Piofessoi of Public 
Health at the new School of Tiopical medicine m Bombay, 
the Goipoiation decided to approach Government with a request 
that they will be pleased to undertake legislation for the amend- 
ment of sec 74 (3) of the City of Bombay Municipal Act m 
the following form — “ The Executive Health Officer may 
accept foi such period as may be sanctioned by the Corporation 
any appointment whether honorary or otherwise having for 
its object the promotion of public health whether by means 
of education or otherwise, and which appointment in the 
opinion of the Goipoiation would not interfere with his duties 
as Executive Health Officer ” 

Munitions fob the Wae 

The Bombay Corporation have requested the Municipal 
Commissioner to place at the disposal of Government the 
Municipal^ workshops for the manufacture of munitions as it 
IS done m Calcutta 

[Bengal ] 

Calcutta Corporation 

Be VIEW OF THE Administbation Ebpobt — At its 
ordinary meeting held on the 26th January, the Corporation 
after a long discussion of the Administration Bepoit passed 
the following Eesolution —(1) That the Corporation expiess 
then opinion that an additional Municipal Magistrate should 
he appointed 
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(2) - That m view of the delay m bunging befoie the 
Council the amendment of the Municipal Act the Coipoiation 
aie of opinion that the amendment of the sections i elating to 
food and dings should be taken at once They think that this 
IS very urgently leqniied and is not likely to be a contentious 
measure 

(3) That, subject to the pm port of the above amendments 
being embodied m it, the Beview of the Admmistiation Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the Year 1914-16, be adopteu 

Howrah Municipality 

The scheme submitted by the Commissioners of the 
Howxah Municipality for providing drainage to a portion 
ot that Municipality has been approved by the Governor m 
Council The particulars of the scheme are as follows — 

(a) The scheme proposes to deal with the drainage of 
the area comprised in blocks Nos I and II of South Eoieshoie 
section as well as the aiea known as the Bhaipara Brickfields 
within the Howiah Municipality The mam feature of the 
scheme is the exclusion of all drainage from the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, Shalunar Woodyaid, and diverting it along 
Juggut Baneijee’s Ghat Road, and consists m the construction 
of a sewei drain along Juggut Baneijee’s Ghat Road, an open 
drain along Bhaipara Road, as well as the widening of the 
Bharpaia Road to a width of 30 feet 

(b) The estimated cost of the scheme is Bs 36,287 

(c) There will be no cost of maintenance 

id) The sum of Rs 35,287 on account of the cost of the 
scheme will he met as follows — 

The General Revenue Fund of the Municipality Jla 22,787 
Contribution from the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ,, 12,500 


Total 


Rs. 35,287 
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Dacca 

Private munipicengb — Babu Gaui Nitai SabaBankha- 
iiidi ot Dacca his made a donation of Es 25,000 towaids the 
consti action of the new Mitfoid Hospital, Dacca 

[Punjab ] 

kaithal Municipality 

Qualipication op Voters — The following amendment 
has been made to Eule II of the uiles piesciibmg qualifications 
for voteis — “ But eveij' qualified voter shall be entitled to 
as many votes, not exceeding five, as he possesses, pays oi 
receives, qualifimg units of piopeity, lental, land revenue or 
income ” 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects 
[By Lieut -Ool H Thomson, IMS, Acting Sanitary 

OOMMISSIONEB, MADRAS ] 

Anchylostomiasis or Hook worm disease 

I N pievious leobures you have baen told about many kinds of 
small life which pioduoe illness by means of the poisons 
which they make in the bodies oE men and animals 

The paiisite about vhich I am going to talk to you to-mght 
acts m a diffeiant mannei It doss not produce a poison but it gets 
into the bowels and thoia sucks blood to suen an extent that it pio- 
dnoes great weakness, suSeiing and liability to othei diseases 

Although it IS much larger than the little organisms which, 
as you have been told, produce cholera and plague, it is a very small 
animal Theie aie several kinds, but the one that is commonest in 
Madras only measures fiom one-half to one-tnud of an ungli m 
length and one-sixtieth of an ungU m thickness 
• 

You will ask how it is that such a small animal can do harm 
and the answer is that it is because of the laige numbers tnat may 
be present If you were to cut your finger you might lose a few 
drops of blood and that would do yon no harm, but if you kept the 
g 
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ouii open so that one drop of blood fell from if ni a minute, at the ond 
of the day yon would have lost more than half an ollock of blood , 
in two weeks you would have lost a seei of blood and in two months 
all the blood in your body would have diamed away. It is in this 
way that this tiny woim works One woim could not take up moia 
than one drop of blood m a day, but if theie woie a thousand woims 
you would be nearly as bad as m the example I gave you of a man 
losing only one diop of blood a minute Of course during this time 
your body would be making new blood, but it could not make it fast 
enough to meet such a heavy loss as one drop per minute. Small as 
these worms are, they do a lalatively great amount of damage, (1) 
because they may be present in gieat numbers, (2) because tliey 
waste a great deal ot the blood they suck, using up only the fluid 
part of it and (3) because they frequently change then places, inflict 
new bites, while the blood from the old bite continues to ooze away 
Thus it comes about that though a few worms may not do a great 
deal of harm, very much fewer than one thousand might give use to 
serious ill health 

In the old days before wo were able to observe these small 
forms of parasitic life by means of the miciosoope, the state of ill 
health produced by hook-woims was known as “ Tropical Anromia," 
that IS, as hot oountiy bloodlessness It was supposed to be the 
result of great heat, of unsuitable food or perhaps of repeated attacks 
of other weakening diseases, such as malaria and dysentery We 
now know that it is jus, the other way about and that the weakness 
and ill health produced by the constant loss of blood brought about by 
these small worms, while not often drrectly fatal, will often turn the 
scale and lead to death from an attack of disease that otherwise 
might easily have been recovered from * 

Medical men who work in hot countries where this parasite is 
common must, therefore, be very watchful when attending on eases 
of hloodlessness with indigestion and general constitutional weak- 
ness If these small worms are allowed to inoiaas^ m number in 
the bowels and to remain a long time they may bring about results, 
m addition to the hloodlessness, which cannot be cured even if the 
worms are got rid of Serious heart and kidney disease as well as 
a general dropsical condition may ba brought about 
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Whit than are the symptoms by wnich we may lecogmse a 
seiious attack by these parasites ? In addition to giowing weakness 
and inability to work theie may be a feeling of pam and discomfort 
m the upper part of the belly This latter is usually inci eased 
when thepaitis piessed upon, but, ouiiously enough, relief can often 
be obtained foi a short time by taking food The appetite some- 
times fails but more often it is greatly incieased, and if this be 
satisdad in an unwise manner it may give rise to serious digestive 
troubles, dilatation of the stomach with coho and the passing of wind 
both by the mouth and the bowel Theie may be uiegulaiity in the 
aocion of the bowels, sometimes with looseness and sometimes with 
constipition The appetite sometimes changes in a euiious mannai 
and patients want to eat all soitsof indigestible things such as mud, 
earth and lima As you will learn later, this is an extromely dan- 
gerous thing to do as it will not only inoreasa the indigestion but it 
will probably add a large fiesh infection of young woims, which live 
in mud and damp eaith, and so pioduco moia tioubls than ever 
Pevei of a low type is very common but oases oocui in whiob 
the heat of the body is lower than usual 

In some oases the troubls may grow at such a rate that tho 
patient dies in a few weeks or months, but such cases aie rare 
More usually the disease is veiy chrome, sometimes bsttei, some- 
times woise bub, on the whole, getting slowly worse for a nmnber of 
yeais Should the disease o'coui in young people befoie pubeity, 
growth and furthei development are apt to be stunted 

If wo suspect such a case of illness to be due to these small 
worms it IS very easy to make suie All wa have to do is to examine 
some fresh exoiement under tho mioioscope In a case of this 
disease large numbers of easily recognized eggs will be found They 
are quite invisible to the naked eye and only maasuie one-thiea 
hundredth part of an ungli They have a obaraoteristioally cleai 
shell which enables us to distinguish them from the eggs of other 
worms which may be present m the bowel 

Some little description of these tiny worms may be given here 
As I have already told you about then size, this need not to he re- 
peated When seen in a preserved specimen they look like short little 
bits of cotton thread hanging on to the wall of the bowel but in fresh 
specimens they may be red from the blood they have sucked or biow ‘ 
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fiom sfcammg with hvei ]mce Thoieaia male and female woims, 
usually about one male to thiee females The tomalo is slightly 
laiger than the male The tail end h usually thicket than the head 
The mouth is at the extiemg front end of the woim and the lips of 
it ate wavy At the fiout side of the mouth theio ara two homy 
plates shaped like half moons and by moans of these the woim fixes 
itself to the wall of the gut Farther back in the mouth thoio aio 
foui shaip cutting teeth, aiiangod in pans, two in front and two 
behind With these they cut through the delicate lining membiano 
of the gut and so cause the blood to flow 

It IS not known how long these woims live but tlioir Ufa may 
be quite a long one, some say months, otheis yoais Duimg the 
whole of then life in the adult (fully developed) foim the females aie 
passing out a piodigious and coutmuil stieain of eggs Ttisvay 
important to know what becomes of these eggs as on this knowledge 
depends oui means of preventing fuiubei infection witli this scouigo 
The worms themselves aie only found in the uppei pait of the gut 
bu, the eggs pass^ughl along the whole gut and arc tbiown out with 
the exoieta, and as I have told you, can be leidily rccognizfd undei 
the miciosoope It has been attempted to test the seriousness of a 
case of this disease by counting the numhet of eggs in a small known 
weight of the exciement Good authoiities say that if tlieio aie as 
many as five eggs in a dhan (giain) that will coirespond to about 
one thousand worms, male aud female, in the uppei bowel 

If the exciemant is kept moist -and this condition is a voiy 
important one to remember — the hatching out of the eggs goes on 
rapidly andin a couple of days a voiy small flat woim emerges from 
the egg This little woim moves about very actively and eats greedi- 
ly of any paitioles of food it may come across In about a week 
it has giown to about four times the size it was at first and it now 
becomes sluggish and ceases to eat or to giow It is necessary now 
for the worm to get out of the exciement and into moist eaith or 
muddy water, and this is anothei very impoitant point to lamembei 
In such a situation it may live for weeks or months, moving about 
slowly in the wet eaith oi muddy watei and climbing up the stems 
of grass wet with dew > It is at this stage that it bscomea dangerous 
and can mfect new victims oi le-infect its oijgmal hosts 
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People wiio have to do with the soil such as faimeis, tea-planters, 
brickmakers, etc , naturally get eaitb into then hands and if this is 
not very carefully cleaned olf before food is taken, some, of tho earth 
containing these young parasites may bo swallowed with tho fpod- 
It must be remetnberad that at this stage the young worms are so 
small as to be almost invisible to the naked oya They might also 
be swallowed in water if care is not taken and the mud is stiiied 
up when the water is drawn In such oases, as I told you 
where people eat earth to leliove the indigestion caused by these 
worms, it IS easily ssan that a very heavy ra-mfection is possible 
Ohildien also who are crawling about the ground and who but all 
sorts ot things into then mouths often get infected ' 

This IS what is known as the direct method of le-infection bplj 

there is anothei and possibly a much mote important way in which 

* 

people iniy get intectsd It is now known that these young worms 
can make their way through the skin A voiy celebrated doctor was 
stulymg the growth and life of th^se parasites He aeoidontally 
spilt some water containing the ymung worms over his hands, and 
noticed an hour or two later that his hands were red and itching 
He subsequently had an attack of illness showing all the signs of 
infection with these worms This struck him as being very 
remarkable and, to prove if infection did really take place through 
the skin, he went to a hospital where there was a patient who, on 
account of an accident, had to get his leg cut off An houi befoie 
the operation, when there was too short a time for the worms tO 
actually enter into the man’s body, he placed some young worms on 
the skin of the leg that was to be cut off After the operation he 
examinel small pieces of skin from the cut off leg under the micros- 
cops and was able to show that the young woims had actually got 
through the skin They bad crawled into the small pockets out of 
which the hairs come and from that position had bored their yvay 
light thiough the skin 

You will readily understand how important this method of in- 
fection is when it is pointed out that no amount of washing of the 
hands before taking food, or of care to drink only clean water would 
atop it The one and only precaution that would do any good is to 
stop the young worms from getting into the damp earth or muddy 
water which is essential to their development In this connection 
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it) may he mentionecl that in Assam, whoio infeotion by 1)his woim is 
almost univjisal, there is an inflammation of tlio foot known as 
giound itch (oie pani ghao), and this has been attiihutod to the 
iiritation caused by the young woims as they boic then way thioiigh 
the skin Naturally, when walking about in the early moinmg, 
when the ground is still damp and the dew is on the glass, people 
are m a position to get thousands of these young worms on to their 
feet. 


It is now supposed that the young paiasites, getting thiough 
the akin, pas 5 into the blood stream and aie oaiiicd by it to the 
lungs While this is happening they begin to glow again and 
pieioe then way out thiough the delioate lining of the lung an opUs, 
thence they pass into the an tubes and up into the mouth wlioiu 
they are swallowed in the saliva The passage thiough the blood 
is supposed to strengthen them so tint they are nut killed and 
digested in the stomach but, passing through this, get into the upper 
part of tne bowel where they fasten themselves to the lining and 
rapidly attain to their full size and mischief woiking capacity 

Having now studied the habits of life of this very dangeious 
little beast we aie ui a position to ask the question "Can anything 
be done to cuia people who aie afllictad with it ? ” 

The answer is yes, but coupled with this answer, it oannot bo 
too stiongly insisted on that “preventionis better than cure" Should 
however a person have been unfortunate as to get infected in ignor" 
anee and befoio the means of pievention were known, he can be 
easily cured The cure is etfeoted by oortiin drugs but unless these 
are used in a piopei manner, you will poison the patient as well as 
the w'orms It is better therefore to leave the question of cure to 
medical men who thoroughly undeistan 1 what they are about and to 
restrict our attention to prevention 

W ith regard to most evils that affliot this world it oan be said 
that prevention is better than oure” and, with regaid to this 
paiticnlar one, prevention is so easy that the truth of the proverb 
ipay be sard to be doubled. The suceess of om preventive operations 
is certain, provided we have the willing co-opeiation of the whole 
population concerned. It is thereforeof the greatest importance 
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that you should pay partioulai attenkon to what I am now gomii to 
tell you I have hist to leoall to your minds the two points on 
which I laid paitieulai atress eailiei in the evening These weie 
( 1 ) that unless the exciement of peisons hai homing hook-woims 
were kept moist, eggs of the paiasitea would pot hatch out, and ( 2 ) that 
if the Young woims attei a time could nob get access to moist eaith 
01 muddy watei, they would die On these two points all oui pie 
vanbiva measuies aie based, and peihaps you will bo beginning to 
S33 why I demanded the willing co opeiation of all the population 
In faghtmg this scouiga the people aie nob put to any moonvenienoe, 
They are nob asked to submit themselves to medical inspection, to 
hospital 01 house visitation, to isolation oi quaiantina They aie 
only asked to follow one simple rule and that is, that the indihcumm- 
ate leheving of the necp\‘^iitet> of nahue in all soils of places, public 
and pin'ate,>hi/ night oi by day, must he put a slop to The oxore 
menb of persons can ymg these woims is the souite of dangai ahd 
unless the whole of it can be collected and adequately dealt with by 
the contial authority, all etfoifcs to stop the scomge will prove useless 
It 13 veiy impel fcant to remembei in this connection that a peison 
may only be harbouring a few wOims, a couple of dozen oi so, and 
that those may proJuoe no appraoiable ill effects on him They 
will however be leaponsible for many thousands, peihaps millions, 
of eggs and thus such a person's power of spreading the disease 
may be a eouaideiable one At the risk ot being tedious I must 
again insist that it is the willing co-opeialion of all the people that 
we demand , if the co-operation be intelligent as wall, so much the 
bettor, but it is willing uess that is the assautial A sufficiency of 
propeily censtiuoted prmes must be provided and the use of them 
made obligatory The vessels in the privies should be fiequently 
removed apd leplaoed by clean ones which have been washed out 
with phanyle or soma similai pireparatioa The contents of the 
vessels should be removed to a good distance from any inhabited 
place and also from any source of dunking water, and there mixed 
with a laige quantity of dry oaith oi sand and spread out in the sun 
to dry It has also been suggested in suitable localities that they 
should be mixed with a sufficiency of paddy husk or other vegetable 
waste and buint 

So much for the diy methods of checking the life of thu 
dangerous parasite, but there aie many places in India, and notably 
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phoeg where tho disease is commonest, where the lain is sooonfeinu- 
ong that dry earth or sand oannot be got and, as you have biou 
told, wot earth is the worst thing possible What aio wo to do 
there? In snoh places, anl they are numerous on the West Coast, 
in Assam and in Burmah, the best methol is probably that discover- 
ed by the Chinese tor themselves How they discovoiod this with- 
out the aid of mioioseopes to see the development from the eggs of 
the Young woim and to study then habits, is a mystery, but dis- 
cover it they did , as well as many other wonderful things The 
method consists in emptying the night-soil from the piivies, etc , 
into large cemented watei tight pits oi tanks The exoremeirt is 
kept in these pits for several months The parasitic eggs baton out 
but, as you have bean told, the young worms soon die if they do not 
get access to moist earth or muddy watei This method has the 
advantage that, after it is quite safe, the nighl-soil can. be used in 
cultivation with a lesultmg great improvement in the crops 

To sum up, all the precautions wo can adopt in fighting this 
widespiead and mischievous scourge, may be expressed in the one 
'word t lemhneis 

In England theie is the saying that cleanliness is next to 
godliness Now India is a very godly land and it may be safely 
asseited that if India were as essentially clean as she is godly, the 
country would be a much safer and pleasanter place to live in I 
use the expression essential cleanliness because it is often claimed 
for the Indian people that they are cleanly Certainly the practice of 
ablutions, both oidinary and ceremonial, is almost umyaisal among 
them, but it is highly probable that in the couise of ages, the real 
meaning of such observances has been forgotten and only the piaetioe 
remains It cannot however be claimed as a clean practice to 
transfer the dirt, often dangerously infective dirt, from ^our clothes 
and bodies into the water which you and youi neighbours are going 
to drink Yet how few people in India think of this ? 

Now that modern science has succeeded in giving practical 
demonstration of the reasons for which these old ceremonial ablutions 
were^ ordered, rt becomes the duty of every one to carry them out in 
the spirit as well as the letter 

If men were solitary bemga or if, even when living in commu- 
nities, they frequept their place of abode like the nomadio tribes of 
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Arabia, harm might not reaull; from habibs which are all too common 
in India, but when oommumties, whethci large oi small, live in 
hlaoes which, iiom one rCasOu oi another, cannot be abandoned, it 
becomes an Elementary hut essential pai b of godd citizenship so to 
regulate your lives and habits that they do not become a source of 
danger and annoyance to your neighbours 


Ivlixed Vaccination for 'Several Diseases 

" One o'f the most signal advances recently made in the pio- 
phylaotic use ot vaccines, ” says a medical authoiity, “ is ’Oastellani’s 
m'ethod of combined vaccination, which iS how being hsed on an 
extensive soAla m France and Italy ” Di Oastbllani'haS preilaidd 
ten Combinations of vaccines, each coiitaming the micio organisms 
of fiom three to six diffeient diseases and these aie giving higlily 
■satrsfaotoiy results The combinations include cholera, typlioid 
and two paia tyiihoids andcholeia, bubonio iilAgiiej typhoid and two 
paia-typhoids 

Small-pox and. Vaccmation 

1 Small-PDX 13 a contagious eruptive fevei The Infection 
may be caught by coming in contact with the person suffering from 
the disease and through the aii in the vicinity of the patient , also 
by various articles — especially of clothing and bedding The patient 
gives off the infection from the beginning of the illness even before 
the eruption, and he Continues to give off the infection foi a length 
of time which vanes aocoiding to the length and Seventy of the 
attack and the time of the sepaiabion of the crusts After getting 
the infection into yom system, itoidmanly takes 12 days before you 
begin to febl^ill , and in one or two days more the eruption begins to 
appeal 

2 The small-pox patient should, whenever possible, be sent to 
a small-pox hospital, if there is one, wheie he would be treated gratis, 
should he so desiie The hospital is generally moie convenient and 
better adapted for the patient than the average Indian house, while 
the risk of the patient infecting friends and neighbours is removed 
Shbuld, however, the removal to the hospital be for any reason 
impbsslble 01 impracticable, the patient should he isolated in the 
largest And rhoSt airy room availabU m the hbiiee, aifd preferably 

10 
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upstaug^ Tlie loom should be well ventiLited but not kejit too eold 
Cloths or sheets soaked m eaibohc lotion and kept oonatantly damp 
with the lotion should be hung ovei all the cToois and windows of 
the patient’s loom to prevent the spiead of infection A yeiy offoct 
ive disinfectant is pine eaibolic acid of which a solution can be 
made consisting of 5 per cent of caibohc in watei It is usual in 
Indian homes to keep bunches of mm leaves (maigosa loaves) m the 
small-pox patient’s loom and in the house geneially These lea'ves 
have a great medicinal and sanitaiy value, and the practice is theie- 
foie recommended 

3 Only one poison should be in attendance on the patient 
On leaving the sick-room to mingle with the family oi go out m the 
street, the attendant should take a bath and put on fiesh and clean 
clothing The old clothing should he soaked in the caibohc lotion 
The attendant should always avoid inhaling the bieath of the patient 

4 If the patient is not lemoved to the hospital, a qualified 
medical practitioner should alwa'^s be called in, even m cases wheie 
the disease appears to he mild, as serious complications such as 
diseases of the eyes and affections of the eais leading to blindness 
and deafness may set in at any time 

6 The bowels should be kept model ately open Fiuits sucli 
as plantains (of the peyari vaiiety) and figs may be used with advau-' 
tage The eves should be carefully washed and bathed several times 
daily with waim milk and watei, oi, if affected, with waim alum 
lotion After crusts and scales have entirely disappeared, hot baths 
should be given every day, with occasional oil-baths. 

6 The spread of small-pox is combated by vaccination In 

deed, it may be said that no disease can, with such certaint-^ , ho 
prevented as smaU-pox by vaccination Bsperience a|icl statistics 
show that vaccination protects the individual, and greatly diminishes 
the amount of smaU-pox in the community Successful vaccination 
m mfS'iiey (tnd/ 1 &-vucGi'iz(itio7i (xfiBiwct/ids ozigg zzi evc'iy seven yocus 
will insure you against attacks of this dreadful and disfiguimg 
disease As soon as possible aftei the child is born, it should be 
vaccinated ^ 

7 To obtain a lasting effect, vaccination 'must be repeated at 
suitable inteivals Ordinaiily, vaccination during childhood is 
sufficient to protect the child until it reaches the age of pubeity at 
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which peiiod, theiefoie, vaccination must be losorted to again,' 
ett'ect of the oiigmal vaccination ceases after the lapse of 


8 Thanks to vaccination and le vaccination, small-pox has 
almost died out m Eiuope, Ameiicaand Japan, although but a shoit 
timo ago, befoie the introduction of compulsory vaccination, epi- 
demics of the disease laged in these countiies In Fiance and 
Germany, loheie vaccination and i e-vaocmation aie compulsory, 
small-pox is almost an unknown disease , the few cases which do 
arise in these countries are usually imported from others. 


9 It theiefoie behoves every citizen to see that all those 
whose health and safety he cares for, are vaccinated at once, if they 
have not already beerl vaccinated, or, are te- vaccinated if more than 
seven years have elapsed since their pievious vaccination It is 
equally important that if small-pox unfortunately makes its appear - 
ance in any household, the parent or guardian should at once take 
the necessary precaution of isolating the patient. 


Water Supply. 


The Madras Water-Works Regulations 

T he inauguration of the New Water Works rn Madras, while 
giving a plentiful supply of watei to the inhabitants, has 
resulted m an mcieased waste of mumoipal watei It was 
lepoited that during the two weeks following the openmg of the 
woiks, the consumption of watei m the city increased from 8 miUion 
gallons to 19 million gallons per day, in other words, from 16 gaUona 
to 38 gallons per head per day The waste implied in this increase of 
“ consumption" is no doubt partly due to old and defective pipes 
and leaky joints , but it is also m a large measure due to the in- 
difierence add callousness of the average ratepayer who would keep 
the water-tap open and allow the water to waste while he was 
leisurely cleaning his teeth, washing his clothes oi chewing his betel 
Few of us, when we open the tap and get a copious flow, realise or 
even think of the intellect oi wealth spent in seeming that flow 
The alarming waste which followed the impioved watei supply 
greatly exeicised the President and the Special Engineer of the Oor- 
poiation, and they have now embodied and issued in a booklet the 
regulations and rules foi the prevention of waste, contamination and 
misuse of mrmicipal water 
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Tha gyaten in Madias is, unlike in oerijam othei cities a,nd ^owiia, 
the constant supply sypte/n which conduces rnateiiallv to thq heali^ih 
and eomfoit of consumeis Mi Madeley has liiiiiself coavin 9 ing],y 
shown in tljipse pages, tlie siipeiioi adyantages of the constanf. supply 
system and poipted outj the disadyantages and dangeis of tlie mtoiinit- 
fent system * and he has thoiefoie natmaUv, in s 2 )itu of tlie laige 
waste, decided in favom of the ioimei system foi this cify Thp 
system necessitates the adoption of oeitain pieeautions against 
waste, neglect and misuse, and it is these inecautions tJiat aia 
enumeiated and desciibed ip the booklet now issued by the Piesident 

The booklet, foi a copy of which w^ aie indebted Ijo Mi J W 
Madeley, is aptly called the “Watei Woiks Hand Book, ” and 
consists of three paifs (i), intioduction, (n) legulations foi the 
pievention of waste, contamination and misuse watej, itnd (iii) 
p] umbel’s rules 

(i) The Ooipoiation>have made a legulation that all woik m oon- 
neotion with water fittings foi houses, etc , shall only be executed by 
plumbeis who have beep licensed, as such by the Piesident We note 
that two types of meters are used by the Ooipoiation (l) with 
straight leading dials and (2) witli circuhii’ ipaqhng dials Of the 
latter there are as many as six types m use , diagrams of th^ dials of 
these meteis aie given at the end of- the book We aie sme thpse 
illustrations will be found veiy useful to consunjeis who will be able 
to follow and check the leadings taken by the Municipal suboidipate 
By the courtesy of Mr Madeley, we have beep able to lepiodpce 
the diagrams anddhe instiuctions 


(ii) The second' part deals with the following points and are 
those embodied in Mi Madeley’s Repoit on the distiibution scheme 
which has since been approyedjby the Corporation — 


1 Application foi water-supply 2 House service connection, 
3 Classification of pipe service 4 Meters 5 Connection to the 
mam, 6 Oqst of oonneotion 7 Private pipes and fittings 
8 Aheiation of service pipes 9 Inspection by Municipal authoii- 
ties 10 Service pipes laid at consumei,’s cost 11 Specification 
of pipes and fittings 12^ Lead pipes 13 Cast lion pipes 14 
W 1,. and Steel pipes 15 Piotection of lion and Steel pipes 16 
Brass a nd Copp er pipes 17 Taps, etc 18. Bath and LaVatoiy 
* Vide Yol I p, 623 - ~ ^ ^ ^ 
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Fig. 1 

SIEMENS & ADAMSON’S 
Water Meter 


Reads 622,260 gals. 


FIXED 

POINTER 


QOO 



BOO 


Instructions for reading the dial 
Registering in gallons 


In all meters, up to 6 inch, each revolution of the hand corres- 
ponds to a flow 1,000 gallons 

In the dial of this meter are two large circles and one small inner 
circle The outer large cucle ref cried to by the 6xed pomter, 
represents 1,000 gallons each revolution , it is divided into 100 equal 
parts of 10 gallons each The inner large circle, leferred to by the 
movable hand' represents 100,000 gallons each revolution , it is divided 
into 100 equal parts of ~ 1,000 gallons each The small inner circle 
represents 100,000 gallons each revolution, and is divided into 10 parts 
ot 100,000 gallons each 

In the above figure the hand in the small circle has last passcdf 
6, indicating ax revolutions of the large hand, or 600,000 gallons , the 
large hand mdicates 22,000 and the fixed pomter 260 gallons, so that 
the meter reading is 622,260 gallons • 
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Fig. 2. 

^SIEMENS & ADAMSON’S— Water Meter. 



Begistering in gallons 


In all meters up to 6 inch, each levolution of the hand corresponds 
to a flow of 1,000 gallons In the dial of this metei are two laige 
circles and two small inner circles The outer large cii cle, referred 
to by the fixed pointer, represents 1,000 gallons for each revolution , 
it IS divided into 100 equal parts of 10 gallons each The large inner 
circle, referred to by the movable hand, represents 100,000 gallons 
for each revolution , it is divided into 100 equal parts of 1,000 gallons 
each The small inner ciicle on the light side represents 1,000,000 
gallons for each revolution , it is divided into 10 parts of 100,000 
gallons each The small inner circle on the left side represents 
10,000,000 gallons for each revolution , it is divided into 10 equal 
parts of 1,000,000 gallons • 

The above figure has four circles of figures The circle of 
greatest value is the small circle marked " ten milhons,” and on the 
figure the hand has last passed 2, indicating two milhons The next 
, circle in value is the second small circle marked “ one million,” and 
in the figure the hand has last passed 6 indicating 600,000 gallons 
The next is the large inner circle, and the division or figure the hand 
is pointing to indicate 83,000 and the fixed pointer 250 gallons, so 
that the meter reading is 2,583,260 gallons 
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rig. 3. 

J. TYLOR & SON 
Patent Rotary Water Meter 

Reads 252,500 gals 


Instructions for reading the dial 
Registering in gallons 

In the dial of this meter are two large circles and one small inner 
circle The outer large ciicle lefeued to by the fixed pointer, repie- 
sents 10,000 gallons for each revolution , it is divided into 100 equal 
parts of 100 gallons each , the inuei large circle, referred to by the 
movable hand, represents 1,000,000 gallons for each revolution , it is 
divided into 100 equal parts of 10,000 gallons each The small inner 
circle represents 10,000,000 gallons foi each revolution , it is dividend 
into 10 parts of 1,000,000 gallons each 

In the above figure the hand in the small Glide has not arrive^'" 
at I, so that the inner large circle of figures only is taken, In thi^ 
figure the hand is pointing to 25, and reads 250,000 gallons, the fixed 
pointer indicates 2,500, so that the meter reading is 262,500 gallons, 
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J, TYLOR & SON 

Patent Rotary Water Meter. 

Heads 182,490 gals. 



Instructions for reading the dial 
Registering In gallons 

The dial of this meter has five hands or pointers The five hands 
register respectively 10, 1 00, 1,000, 10,000, & 100,000 In order to 
estimate the quantity of water which has passed through the meter, it 
IS only necessary to add together the quantity registered by the 
various hands of the dial, care being taken only 'to count the 
completed divisions 


In the above figure the meter reading is 182,490 gallons 



WATER WORKS REGfJLATIONS 


16 ie 


Fig. S. 


J. TYLOR & SON 
Patent Rotary Water Meter 


Reads 86,62,250 Gals. 



Instructions for reading the dial 
Registering in gallons 

The dial of this meter has five hands or pointers. The five 
hands register respectively 100, 1,000, 10,000, 100,000, and 1,000,000. 
In order to estimate quantity of watei which has passed through the 
meter, it is only necessary to add to^^ether the quantity registered by 
the various ^hands of the dial, care being taken only to count the 
completed divisions 

In the above figure the meter reading is 85,62,250 gallons 
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Pig. 6. 

J. TYLOR & SON 
Patent Rotary Water Meter. 

Reads 27,41,160 Gals 



Instructions for reading the dial 
Registering in gallons 

The dial of this meter has five hands or pointers The five 
hands register respectively 20, 1,000, 10,000, 1,00,000, & 1,000,000 In, 
order to estimate quantity of water which has passed through the 
meter, it is only necessary to add together the quantity registered by 
the various hands of the dial, care being taken only to count the 
completed divisions. '' 


In the above figure the meter reading is 27,41,100 gallons 


BupjfLy 


166 


;^9, Bal^ Tape 20 Supply qistexns 21 Blushing 
cialj^ajns 22 Bgo of automatic flushing tiippaiatus lioses, etc 23 
Hot v^ate; systems 24. Warning pipes 26 Testing and Stamp- 
ing. 2fl lytetbod, pf laying conspmeir’s pipes 27 Piemi,se& not to 
be supplied tliiougb moie than one supply pipe 28 Sepaiate supply 
pipe to eveiy dwelling house 29 Position of stop-coch 30 Taps foi 
drinking water 31 OonSumei’s outside taps oi stand pipes 32 
Pumps drawing watei direct fiom wafcei supply pipe 33 Prohibi- 
ted, oQuneutious of consumei ’a pipes 34 Woik to l?e m piopej. Qijdei 
ands tested before, supply is tinned on 35 Meteis and.matof. lents 
36. Bugiueei’s decision fln>al 

(in) The thud pait of the Hand-book contains rules foi and 
obseivanceby plumbeis, and these aie intended to protect applicants 
foi watei -supply against detaulta by plumbeis who, as we obseivod, 
aia licensed'by the President We notice fiom the lules that services 
to houses and buildings aie divided into two classes and defined as 
follows — 

(u)j A fiist-class aeivice fpi whioh the consumer wull be le- 
q,i;uied to hue water meteis fiom the Ooipoiation, to adopt only 
Sji^^oi^sd fittings, and to seoi^ie approval of position and numbeis of 
pipes and fittings 

(6) A seuond-class smvice m whinh the consum^j.' will be 
allowed to fix one ta^i of approved pattern provided it is placed in 
such a position appioved by the Pieaidpnt that it is visible fiom the 
road, and. can at all times he readily inspected by, thp Municipal 
staff No supply pipe foi a second class service shall be of a laig^i 
boie than i inch except with th,e wnttun oonspnt of the President 

Ih addition to the cost of connecting, which includes labour, 
materials, supervifeion, etc , the Corporation levies the following 
connecting and tbsting fees — 

Rs A P 

Coijnepfjjug fee for 1st Class Service 6 0 0 

Do ' 2nd 280 

Testing fee 1st 2 8 0 

Do 2nd , . 1 40 

Pee for re-test . 12 0 
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TiH veiy lefiently galvanised pipes have been almost iinivoiHally 
used lor house connections These liavo been found unaiitisfactoiy 
as they aie liable to lapid coiiosion and tond to cause waste of 
water Mr Madeley recommends the use of lead pipes (Rule 11) as 
a result, no doubt, of numerous tests and experinients As alter- 
natives, if wrought iron, steel, or cast iron pipes are to bo used' 
they are to be' suitably treated before being laid The following 
extiact from the hand-book describes how the protection should be 
earned out — Wrought iron, cast iron and steel pipes must be pro- 
tected on the inside frpm corrosion, either by galvanising or coating 
with a suitable material satisfactory to the Engineer Wrouglit 
lion and steel pipes or tubes whether galvanised or not shall not 
be laid in earth unless coated and protected by one of the following 
methods 

(а) The pipes shall be tightly wrapped with stout tape of 
approved quality, samples of which may be seen at the Oorjroration 
Stoies Befoie applying, the tape must be dipped iii and thoroughly 
coated with petroleum pitch or sideiosthen paint or other approved 
coating After wrapping, the interstices of the material shall be 
filled up with a final coating of the pieservatives which naay be 
painted on with a brush The coating to be applied to the pipe shall 
be the same as for the tape 

(б) The pipes shall be laid in a tiough made of teakwood 

and filled with pitch Gradies must be fixed in the tiough not 
exceeding 6 feet apart in order that the pitch may entirely sur- 
round the pipe, and to prevent the pipe fiom rising or sinking 
through the pitch, the minimum thickness of pitch at any point 
round the pipe being five-eighths of an inch i 

When long lengths of piping are required, the protection must 
be applied previous to laying Oveiseera and plumbers who desire 
to keep a stock of house service pipes must have the pipes properly 
treated befoie use 

If, however, only a short oonnection is required, for which 
shoit pieces of piping oi specials alone can be used, tire protective 
coatmg may be applied m the trench when the pipes have been 
]omted up * 

Under no circumstances must any gaps be left m the protective 
covering of house service pipes laid in earth No pipes must be 



WATBB SUPPLY 


ICV 


coveied up until the pioteotive coating has been inspected and 
appioved by the Bngmeei Lead pipes in eaith need not be piotected 
accoiding to the above rules 

The following extract legaiding raetei lents and metei testing 
will be found useful — • 


Tlie President may fix nieteia on liouse services iliespeotiva of 
the class of service , 


In the case of metered services, 
will be charged — ■ 

i in 
f in 

1 in 

to in 

2 in 

3 in 

4 in 

5 in and above 


the following lents fbr meteis 
Rs A P 

10 0 per mensem 

1 I 0 

18 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 


For domestic purposes, a free montlily allowance is gianted 
equal to 160 gallons par rupee of the monthly rental value as 
assessed by the Rsvenue Officer All excess will be charged for at 
As 12 per 1,000 gallons 

Oomplaints te mooriect or excess readings or as regards mater 
being out of order shall be made by the person concerned within six 
weeks of date of the reading which is disputed In the absence of 
any such complaint within the above specified loeiiod, the reading of 
the meter shall stand and ohaiges made accordingly domplamts 
made within the specified period will be enquiied into, provided the 

complainant deposits Bs 5 in case of fust-class seivioe and Bs 2 8 

« 

in the case of a second class service This deposit will be foi felted 
if the meter is found correct, or returned if the meter is incorrect 
An error of 8 per cent, either way will be allowed. 

The hand-book is, so far as we can see, informing and complete, 
and should piove veiy useful to other Municipal Councils who eon 
template fiamlng Water Works by-laws. There should be no diflioul 
ty in getting a copy of the band-book fiom the President or the 
Special Engineer of the Ooipoiation, and we strongly recommend the 
hand-book to all municipahties 
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Wood-paving in Calcutta. 

T he following opinion has been expiessed by Mi 
K S Peaison, Eoiest Bcohoinist, on the relative inents 
of haid and soft woods foi stieet paving — > 

Genirally speiking Comfai woods, that is Pine and Fils, season 
much quickei than hard-woods, such as Sal, Teak, Jan ah, etc , they 
also settle down to a noimal size quicker than the hard woods 
Thus for instance Sal, which takes years to season, goes on obSorb- 
ing moistuie and partially drying out again for years, and in doing 
so is liable to contract and again expand nearly indefinitely, though 
year by year the expansion and contraction gradually decreases. 
Conifers on the other hand settle down t6 normal conditions quicker 
and though they still have a slight tendency that way, it is not so 
marked Even Teak is not an exception, as I had soma years ago 
an enquiry on the subject from Home in connection with paving 
blocks I was recently on leave in England and made careful 
enquiries about paving blocks, with a veiw to collecting information 
in this respect for Indian tnhbeis As you know the tendency now 
at Home is to replace the hard woods by Conifer timbers for paving 
blocks The reason for this is that the Conifers though shftei add 
wearing more than hard-woods, wear much mOre evenly, and are hot 
so liable to form small depressions , the expansion question at Home 
not being nearly so seiiouS a one as out here, no very reliable 
evidence was forthoohimg 

Based on the knowledge we have out here of the behaviour of 
hard-woods and Conifers as regards expansion and contraction, 
lam certain that the latter will give far better results than the 
former, though in laying Conifer blocks, it must remembered 
that though they settle down more qutcly to normal conditions, their 
initial expansion and contraction in the first year or two rs quite as 
much as that of broad leafed hard-woods 
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Government Orders & Notifications. 

Madras. 

Aid to the Taniorb District Board — In the distubu- 
tion of the aubsid) foi 1916-17 intended to supplement the 
lesouices of the distuct boaids sanctioned m G 0 No 1744 
L , dated 27th Novembei, 1916, a sum of Es 84,901 was 
allotted to the Tanjoie Distiict Boaid A fuithei giant of 
Es 28,300 lepiesentmg one-fouith of the poition of land-cess 
set apait b> that District Board foi lailway purposes during 
1914-15 will now be sanctioned m aid of the general finances 
of the Board — [ G 0 No, 27 L , dated 17-1-16 ] 

Taluk Board Elections — AU Collectois are lepuested 
to lustiuct Eevenue Divisional olficeis to make as much use as 
thej find possible of the sei vices of non-ofticial presidents of 
taluk boaids and charimen of union panchaxnts when advertis- 
ing and holding elections for the membership of taluk boaids 
[G 0 No 59 L , dated 17-1-16 ] 

[Bombay ] 

Elected Presidents of City Municipalities 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 18th 
July, 1915, the Hon’ble Mr V J Patel moved a resolution 
lecommendmg that Government should issue an order under 
section 23 (2j (c) of the Bombay Distiict Municipal Act, 1901 j 
that every city municipality in the presidency shall have an 
elected president The resolution was carried at the Council 
meeting m the following modified form — 

“This Council recommends that the Governor in Council 

« 

may, under sub-section 2 (c) of section 23 of the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901, be pleased to consider the desir- 
ability of directing that eveiy president of a city municipality 
in the presidency shall be elected by such municipality ” 

2 Gqveinment have considered this proposal caiefnlly, 
There are 28 city municipalties m the presidency, namely — 

No'ttJietn D%v%s%on — Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, 
Nadiad, Bandra; 
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^entiail Division — -Poona, Ahnieduagai , Nasik, 
Jalgoan, Dliulia, Sholapui, Bai&i, Yeola , 

Southern Division — Belgamii, Bijapixi Bagalkot, 
I)hax,wf)bi, Hxibli, G-actag-Bettigcii , 

’ Sind — Kaiachi, Hydciabad, Hhikaipni, Sukkui 

The Poona City Munieipahty has enjoyed the piivilege ol 
elebtmg its piesident since the yeai IBS') Oi deis have alioad v 
been issued nndei section 28 (2) (g) of the Diatuct Mnnicipul 
Aot that in futuie the piesident ot an^ inunicipahty loi vvhnli 
a municipal Gommissioi'ei has been appointed shall be elected 
by such municipality Accoidingly the ininnoipahties of 
Ahmedabad and Suiat wil], in fiitiiie, elect then piesideiits 
TheGoveinoi in Council is now pleased to dueet iiiidei section 
i23 (2) c of the Act that the municipalities of Bioach, Nadiad, 
Abnjednagai, Nasik, Dhuha, Sholapui, Belgaiini, Bijapiu, 
Bhaiwai, Hubli and Q-adag-Bettigeii shall in liituie elect 
then piesidents, and that jthe aiiangenient shall come intp 
foice when the offices next .fall yacant The question of 
granting the piivilege to the Bapdia Municipality will he 
,c.onsid 0 ied at a latei date, when the town planning schemes in 
and about Bandia, which aie now nndei consideiation, have 
been faiily launched Government aie of opinion that in the 
case of Jalgoan, which is still mthe eaily stages of its develop- 
ment, and in the case of the municipalities of Baisi, Yeola and 
iBagalkot,' which aie compaiatively small and lai fiom the 
distiict head-quarteis, the existing auangements should, foi 
the present, be maintained 

fi 

3 The Commissionei m Bind, to whom powers undei 
section 23 of the Bombay Distiict Municipal Act, 1901 , have 
been delegated, should decide, after taking into consideiation 
the oi'deis which have now been passed, whethei the presi- 
dents of the city municipalities m Bind are to be elected, oi 
appointed by him whether m accordance with the vote of two- 
tbiids majoiity of the councjUois oi without this pielimmaiy 
step, or ex officio [Govt Bes No 442 dated 19-1-16.] 
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Notified Areas in Salsette 

The following Piess Note No 84b, clfited the 4th Febio- 
Aiy, 191b, IS published toi gendial mtoimation — 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 13th 
Juljr| 1916, the Hon’ble Ml V J Patel moved a lesolution 
which was earned m the following modified fiom — ^ 

“This Council lecommends to the Croveinoi m Council 
to cousidei the desii ability of constituting municipal distiicts 
out of such adjacent notified aieas m the Salsette taluka as 
the Goveinoi in Oouiicil thinks fit oi, in the alternative, to 
appoint a substantial piopoition of a notified aiea committee 
m the Salsette taluka on the lecommendation of eleotoiates to 
be constituted m such notified aiea” 

2 The Goveiuoi m Council has consideiedthepioposals 
caiefully It has aheady been announced that it is piopo&ed 
to constitute the notified aiea of Ghatkopai-Kiiol a municipal 
distiict As legaidb the notified aieas of Andheii, Santa Ciuz, 
Vila Paila, Malad and Boiivli, Government aie of opinion 
that the time is not iipe foi then conveiaion into municipali- 
ties eithei smglj oi m combination They think it desiiable, 
howevei, to enlaige the committees foi these aieas and to 
mtioduce an elective element in then constitution Bach of 
these committees at pieaent consists of thiee membeis, namely, 
two officials and one non-official appointed by Government 
The Goveinoi in Council has decided that in future the 
number should be inci eased to five, of whom three should be 
officials ai^d the lemaindei non -officials, appointed in accord- 
ance with the populai wishes as ascertained by a system of 
election which should be of a simple and mfoimal chalactei 
Undei the existing rules the committees canhot be reconstitut- 
ed at once on this new basis Boi the present, therefore, 
one of the two additional seats on each committee will be 
filled by the nomination of an official membei and the other 
by election Subsequently, when the office of the existing 
non-official memhei falls vacant, the vacancy will be firlled ‘by 
election - - ^ 
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[Mysore ] 

Extension of villages 

Government dueetthat ail reieiences to Hanitaiy Olliceis 
in the mattei of fielection ol sites fin houses e\cee(lmf> oO 
should be made by an otticei not lowei in lank than an Assis- 
tant ConinnssioneL in chaige ol A Taluk or sub-Divisum I he 
Sanitaiy Ofhcei should be consulted aftei the evtensiou oi 
lemoval ol the village is finally decided upon and betoie pio- 
ceedmns aie taken foi the .icquisition oi the sito [G 0 No 
4506-15-San 35-15-‘2, dated 22-12-16 ] 

Legislative Intelligence, 

[Assam ] 

The Assam Local y elf-Govei mu ent (Amendment Bill), 
1916, which it 18 proposed to introduce is published ui the 
Assam Government Gazette 

Banction has, m certain cases, been grven by the Local 
Government to the construction of pi ivate tramways on public 
roads Buch tramways are of advantage to commercial com- 
panies whose places of busines aie connected with the railway 
by unmetalled roads, as ensuring the carnage of goods to and 
from the railway throughout the year and to the Local Board 
couceined as removing heavy carting trattic from the road and 
thus reducing maintenance charges But as it appears that 
the provisions of the Indian Tramways Act, 1886, do not apply 
to private tramways and that sanction to the construction of 
such tramways cannot be granted by Government unless 
authorised by an Act of the Legislatrue, the present Bill is 
designed to empower the Chief Commissioner to sanction the 
construction, or, wheie they have already been constructed, 
the maintenance, of such tramways on public road, providing 
at the same time for the protection of the interests of the 
public 

Power IB reserved to the Chief Commissioner to prescribe 
the condition subject to which such tramways may be cons- 
tructed or maintained 
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[Bengal] 

Malakia in the Mukshidabad Disteict — The Hon’ble 
Mahaiajah Eanjit 8mha asked wbethei the aveiage death- 
latc exceeded the biith-iate m the Mnishidabad Municipality 
duiing the last two yeaia and what steps Goveinmeut weie 
taking to impiove the health of the people m the Muishidabad 
Distiict ‘r’ 

Government lephcd as follows — 

In common with the gieat majoiity of Bengal Munici- 
palities the lecoided death-iate m Mui'shidabad exceeds the 
lecoided buth-iate, but it is not possible to say whethei the 
death-iate leally Joes oi does not exceed the biith-iate The 
disinclination of paients to legistei births is often very gieat 
Investigation has sometimes shown a dehciency of 50 pei cent 
m lecoided biiths, and it is thoiefoie extiemely difccult to 
diaw accurate conclusions from the figuies which aie supplied 

A giant of Es 40i000 was made to the Beihampoie 
Municipality foi water-supply during the year 1914*15 and a 
giant of Es 500 foi quinine duimg the cuiient year 
Eighteen vaccinatois were deputed on special duty in connec- 
tion with small-pox during the rains of 1915 The District 
Board of Beihampoie spent Es 16,421 on medical charges 
m 1914-16 

[Bihar and Orissa ] 

The following Eesolution moved by the Hou’ble the 
Eev Di Campbell was accepted by Government and carried 
tmanimously — That this Council commends to the Lieutenant- 
Governor m Council that an enquiry be made into the question 
of the Housing of casual labour on the coal-fields ©f the 
province, with special lefeience to the subject as it affects the 
amenities of civilised life 

[United Provinces] 

The Hon’ble Sanjid al-i-Nabi, Khan Bahadui asked if the 
Government would postpone the consideration of the Munici- 
palities Bill till aftei the wai 
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Tlie Hon’ble Mi Pun Eeplied — The Lieutenant- 
Goveinoi has cdLefull\ cuiibideied the point in view ot the 
rii'guiijeut& foi postponement w'h I ch weie at one pei lod piessed 
upon him Having legaid, however, to the alteiations in the 
Bill which have been elfected in Select Committee, he has 
decided to allow the legislation to take its oidinais couise and 
not to delei an advance in Local Self-Groveinment which 
appeals to meet with general appiobation 


Recent Publications. 

The Chskm of Bombay An anthology oi wiitmgs in 
piaise ot the F list Oit) in India Edited with Notes By 
E P Kaikaiia Bombay Taiapooievala 

House, Truck and Traotok, The Coming of Cheaper 
Power fur Cit\ and Firm B> Heibeit, N Casson, E W 
Hutchinson (Ji ) and L W Ellis, Chicago, F G Biowne&Co 
Price 

Bridge Foundations Bj W Buiuside, Assoc M 
Inst 0 E Pxice 4s net 

The Eeinfobced Concrete Ebgulations of the London 
County Council By E B Andrews Price 2s bd net 
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Town-Planning Lectures. 

W E have no doubt that many of oui leadeis have 
follovi^ed with mteiest the senes of lectuies deliveied 
by Ml H V Lanchestei, the town-planning expeit, 
m Madias One of these — on “ Indian and Euiopean 
Cities” — was lepioduced m oui last issue We piopose, in 
this aitiole, to lefei biiefly and m a geneial way, to the scheme 
of the lectmes, emphasising the lessons which aie of piactical 
value, at the piesent junctuie, to those entiusted with the 
administiation of Municipal Councils and Local Boaids As 
these lessons aie bound to be moie impiessive when conveyed 
in Ml Lanchestei’s own woidb, we feel that no apology is 
needed for the length and tiequency ot the quotations 

The iiitioductoiy lectuie — the Ethics of Town-planning — 
natuially dwelt upon the human element undeily mg all Toivn- 
planning problems Voluntaiy local effort is at the loot of 
town improvement “No more can you perfect a city by 
Town-planning Acts oi Municipal By-laws A city can only 
become beautiful, convenient and clean by the united effoits 
of its inhabitants Without this spuit, rules and regulations 
can only mitigate the woisei evils, deteimining what must not 
be done, lathei than indicating what might be done the 
standaid is hound to he neai the lower end of the scale instead 
of neai the highei ” How then are we to evoke this con- 
certed effort ? Let us answer m the words of Mr Lanchestei 

“ The initiative in legaid to these facts and lequirements lests 
with the people , their leaders must endeavoui to bring out all the 
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latent aspirations tovvaids a fuller life that they possess and then 
call m the town planner to give mateiial foim to the demands this 
life will !jpake In consideimg the methods by which this can best 
be done, we may take as types of organization the aimy oi the 
school — each at their best— with the assumption that advancement 
and authority aie the lewaids of piobity and ability so that each 
small group has its leader, in turn forms one of a gioup of his 
own grade under a head — Gitizen private. Lieutenant, Oaptain, etc 
The gap between the private citizen and the Municipal Oouncil is 
too great and the usual sub division of the city too arbitiaiy Some- 
thing much more intimate is needed to get the best service out of 
eveiy ope, soma smallei aiea in which to take a special interest, 
some volunteer leader to direct and advise in legard to this area ” 

We shall leave our leadeis to ponder over these most 
pregnant words — tiue not alone m Town-planning but m all 
spheres of local activity as well , comment will only weaken 
then effect 

The second and thud lectuies weie teclinical — devoted to 
the programme of a Oivic Huivey, the scope of the pre- 
paratory studies aud ot the plans which should be made 
before a legulai study of the development of a city can be 
undertaken The need for orderly delvelopment of cities on a 
carefully determined plan is thus explained 

“ It may be thought that the same policy of latssez fain is the 
right one to apply to new or rapidly developing towns, lest any 
interference might result m arbitrarily restricting commercial 
activities The only justification for this view would be the 
incompetence of the controlling body 

r 

The science of city planning has, howevei, now reached a stage 
that should disarm any distrast as to the possibility of forecasting 
on general lines the best foim of development in any partieular 
case It need not be infened from this statement that there will be 
no mistakes in detail or that the men selected will always prove 
competent to their task, but it maybe accepted thafif the right 
type of body is charged with the determination of the struotural 
hues of a new or developing city, the result arrived at will be 
immeasurably superior, from both the economic and social points of 
view, to the usual haphazard results of a la/issez faire policy ” 
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In the foluth lectme, it was pointefl out how a city 
cannot be developed on the light lines unless its tiaditions aie 
caiefull^ studied — ‘ the ti aditions in legaid to building, the 
tiaditions of business, of employment, of woi&hip, education, 
and lecieation, all demanding appiopiiate evpiession in 
buddings and then envnonment ’ 

By fai the most mteiesting of the lectmes is the sixth — 
on city life and housing The standaid of life in the home is 
bound to leact on the city and all inipiovement must begin 
with the family In this lespect, the policy should be not 
meiely to maintain the existing level but to educate the 
citizens to highei vieAvs of life 

“ In the provision of tiomos, the hiot consiclaiation must be the 
chaiaotei of thobe to be accommodated and their legitimate demands 
in the way both of individual and communal accommodation We 
must, howevei, go fuifehei than this, not meiely giving what they at 
piesent demand, but studying to laahse and piovide what they 
ought to demand raising, by means of a wise piovision, the atanl- 
aid of pi actical efficiency and aitistic taste, not to speak of the stand 
ard of wealth and general well-being 

To succeed in this, and to develop the capacity of the oitiasn, 
may be legaided as the mam object of civic nnpiovement, foi natu 
lally the city is foi the citizen, nob the citizen for the city, and it 
therefoie follows that once a city has justifaed its economic existence, 
the study to be next pursued is that aimed at fosteimg the best typo 
of citizen ” 

Now, oveiciowdmg and congestion aie pioblems to be 
faced m InSia as elsewhfeie Economic causes aie at the 
loot of these evils m othei countiies , m India, we have, 
supeiadded to these factoiB, social causes of gieat impoitanoe — 
such as, the concentiation of occupational groups, the laws of 
division of piopeity The lesnlt is a low type of building, 
minute suh-division of houses and othei featuies of town life 
so familai to us m eveiy city Most of oui towns have then 
to face this pioblem, and naturally a question of vei y gieat 
impoitance aiises — on what lines should it be attacked? 
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Again, we give below Mi Lanchestei's views toi the con- 
Bideiation ot oni Municipal Oonncils 

“ Eastiietions as to the numbei peimitted to occupy piernisea of 
a certain capacity aie easily iliawn up hut veiy difficult to anfoice 
The same may be said of by-laws lestiicting the amount of building 
on a given aiea, though with these the enfoi cement is somewhat 
less difficult 

I am inclined to put moie faith in the policy of pioviding a 
eountei-attiaetion in the way of pleasantly aiianged building aieas 
with eveiy possible convenience of access as near as possible to the 
congested distiiots —added to this you williequire skilfully oiganised 
adjustments so that the vaiious castes ortiades shall not be violent- 
ly uprooted, but lathei offered some special inducement to lemove 
such as inoieased open space, oi impioved facilities m some foim 
01 othei Even then the pioblem is a difficult one but theie aie signs 
of an increasing appieoiation of the advantages of this type of solu- 
tion and the more frequentlj it succeeds the less will be the 
le&istanoe that is met with m the futuie ” 

We hope we shall not be consideied as lajing undue 
stress on this pai t of the subject We considei that its 
inipoitance cannot be exaggerated Not veiv long ago, tire 
Local Government gave liberal giants for the relief of conges- 
tion Most of our readers know how the giants were utilised 
m some towns Overcrowded areas were selected, and the 
houses nr them were acquired and pulled down The people 
evicted fiom then houses weie not le-hou&ed on any system , 
they were allowed to spread to othei paits of the town as 
they liked The lesrrlt was obvious— the ineasuies adopted 
foi the lehef of congestion too often resulted in increased 
congestion ' We hope, therefore, that the following words of 
Ml Lanchestei, laying down the right policy which should be 
kept m view when schemes for the relief of congestion [are 
worked out, will command the attention they so richly 
deserve 

“ The tendency towards overcrowding is here imore difficult to 
combat than in Europe, and it is for this reason alone moia urgent 
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that the authoiities Hhould not only make it possible foi those dis- 
possessed to find othei homes, but should oiganize the lemovals and 
provide every faedity in their power Sometimes, I am grven to 
understand, the payment of a proper monetary compensation has 
been regarded as discharging this duty, with the lesult that those 
householdais deeply in debt, and many I believe aie in this unfoi 
tunate position, have beetycompellrd to use this money to disohaige 
then debts and find themselves with no longei a home and no means 
to iiovide a new one Overcrowding thus becomes inevitable 

It IS eleai that if tlieie is any risk of this, municijialities must 
do moie towaids aiianging for le-housmg of those turned out than 
has hitheito been customary, though in all fairness I must admit 
that the attempt has fiequently been made 

I have been asked by one of you to explain what in my view is 
the best course for a mumoipality to takb when expropriatmg house- 
holders under a clearance scheme There ire several alternatives 
The immediate payment of cash compensation is, foi leasons I have 
stated, often unwise The provision of fresh sites and election of 
now houses is lather x costly method, if the new houses are, as they 
should be, much superior to those removed In Europe where the 
poorer classes usually rent their houses, it is possible to put up 
sanitary premises to be let at a suitable lent, but it is better that 
even the poor should own their houses when it is possible Pei- 
haps the best method is for the municipality to provide a new site, 
to allow so much of the old buildings as may be portable to be 
transferred and re-used and then to pay out the amount allowed as 
compensation m instalments as the new house is elected If the 
householdei desues (and in this he should be eucouiaged) to build a 
bettei house, the mumcipahty can lend a fuither sum taking a 
mortgage on She house, this sum to be repayable by the householder 
m monthly instalments proportioned to the sum so advanced In 
all cases the house to he built should be appioved by the munici- 
pality both as being good in itself and suited to the position of the 
ownei 

This last couise is, I eonsidei, the one usually most likely to 
ensuie the success of rehousing schemes wheie those to be re-located 
are possessed of but small means Where they are comparatrvely 
well to do, the problem is a simpler one, but it might still be as well 
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to take such steps as -will ensuie the compensation paid being 
devoted "to ife housing in an adequate mannei ” 

We cannot deal with all the othei points of mteiest 
touched upon by Mi Lanchestei, within the compass of this 
slioit aiticle We would conclude bj diawing attention to 
Ml Lanchestei ’b obseivations on the uses of a Town-planning 
Act foi 118 heie We have some mitfhl advantages , land is 
compaiativeh cheap and plentiful and speculation inbuilding- 
sites 18 not so lampant as in Eiiiopean cities Again, the 
close lelationship between the city and agiicnltuie, though 
it has its disadvantages, has its advantages also, sometimes 
defining building aieas in a beneficial iva'v Lastly, we aie 
accustomed to and welcome the initiative of Groveinment oi 
Municipahtj A Town-planning Act conceived and woiked 
on light lines has thus a gieat futuie and it is hoped that we 
shall soon have an Act, and, what is moie impoitant, that its 
piovisiona will be woiked with foiesight and sympathy 

Public Health Lectures. 

The Water We Drink ^ 

[Bv Captain A J H Exjsslll, m a , ml, oh b , l t m , 
I M B , Peopessob of Hygiene, MEDicitL College, Madeas ] 

T he subject of this lectuiemay appieai at fiist sight too 
simple foi seiious attention, bnt a little consideiation 
maj possibh show the watei we dunk undei othei 
aspects than that of a thirst-quenchei 

When watei is quite puie, it has neithei taste noi smell , 

hut it IS nevei found quite puie m natiiie The leason foi 

this IS that there aie few things which watei does not dissolve 

to some extent, both solids and gases being almost always 

found m solution When we talk of pine watei, theiefoie, 

we do noi mean chemical puiitj, which can only be obtained 

with di&cultj , hut watei which foi all piacticarpuiposes is 

flee from matters injurious to health 

* Being the fourth of the Senes of Public Health Leocuiea delivered at 
Madras 
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Watei IS to all Imng things a veiy piecions fluid, in tact 
the moat pieeious fluid theie is Without plenty of it oui 
lives could not be healthy, and, m fact, could not continue foi 
any length of tune In the tiopics a man would piobably not 
live moie than 48 houis if he weie totally depiived of watei 
In India, between 35 and 40 out of eveiy thousand ot the 
population die eveiy yeai, as compaied with 15 to 18 pei 
thousand in Gieat Biitain A ceitain piopoition of the deaths 
in India is ceitainly due to the more severe climate, but by 
fai the gieatei pait is due to unhealthy and diitj suiioundmgs 
and insanitation geneially , and piobably not less than 30%, 
01 five deaths pei thousand pei annum, aie caused by the use 
of impuie watei In othei words, something like fourteen 
lakhs of people die evel^ > ear in India because they dunk 
duty 01 impure water The impoitanoe of having an abun- 
dant and good supplj is theiefoie obvious 

Dining the last two jeais oi so, we have come to legaid 
with grave suspicion anything, be it piomises, or Zeppelins, or 
“ Emdens”, that comes from Geimanj , but even these should 
he subject to less doubt and suspicion than the water supplies 
of this country Here, where the water for domestic purposes 
IS stored in tanks , wheie the people wash soiled clothing by 
the side of these same tanks and allow the dirty washing water 
to flow back into them, in innocent disregard of all sanitary 
laws , where the people deposit stools, etc , on the surface of the 
ground without even the pretence of a pit or cesspool , where 
the people drink the water rn which they have just bathed, is 
it surprising that well-known watei-boine diseases like cholera, 
dysentery, and enterrc fever, are .never absent ^ 

The amount of water required daily vanes greatly and 
depends chieflj on the habits of the people and the sanitary 
arrangements of the locality In a village little is required 
for Municipal purposes, whilst m a city like Madias, large 
quantities are used in this way The new water-works scheme 
m Madras allows of a daily supply of 25 gallons pei head of 
the population In this country, however, where the rainfall 
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occms onl'y m ceitain months of the ^cai, and wheie occa- 
sionally the monsoons fail, it may be impossible to supply 
even half this quantity It is theiefore the duty ol eveiyone 
to see that theie is no waste ol watei It is unfoituiiately 
too common to see public taps left lunning foi houis at a time, 
hundieds of gallons of the piecious liquid escaping into the 
side diams This is due to thoughtlessness and caielessness, 
but waste of watei is ciiminal, and the law should seveiely 
punish all guilty of tins offence 

Let us considei what aie the chief souiees of watei 

supply In the fust place we have lam 
Bouieea l i j l 

which falls fiom the clouds You know 
if you place a little watei in a vessel exposed to the sun’s lays, 
the watei will diy up and disappeai It is leally turned into 
vapoui by the heat of the sun and passed into the an The 
same thing takes place with the sea In tiopical paits of the 
woild it has been estimated that as much as 700 gallons of 
watei pel minute aie evupoiated fioin each squaie mile of 
ocean suiface, and this watei passes into the an and foims 
clouds These clouds aie earned hithei and thithei by the 
winds, and when the tempeiatuie falls, the vapoui again turns 
into watei and falls as lain It might veiy natuially be 
supposed that this lain watei would be quite puie, coming as 
it does fiom the heavens, but, as it falls, the liquid bungs 
down with it many substances pi esent m the an, foi example, 
soot, smoke and dust, and all the geiins usually found in dust 
You will leadily undeistand that lam falling ovei the City of 
Madias will contain laige quantities of these impaiities, while 
in the countiy distiicts few of these impiiiities aie piesent m 
the an Bam watei, neveitheless, is the puiest and softest of 
all wateis, and the only diawback to this supply is that it 
cannot be depended upon, especially in hot countiies like India 

A common piactice m Cochin, wheie good dunking 
watei is scaice, is to collect lain watei in chatties as it falls 
on the cocoanut palms 
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Until a shoit time ago, Aden was totally dependent on 
lamiall foi its watei supply, the lain as it tell being eaiefully 
collected fiom piepaied suifacea and stoied in laige undei- 
giound tanks 

Earn watei which has fallen m hilly distiicts wheie 
theie IS no cultivation and wheie few people live is known as 
“ upland suitaca watei ” This is neaily as puie as lain 
watei Theie is no smoke, soot oi dust any wheie neai, and 
therefoie few haimful geims It is usually collected in tanks 
01 lakes, the Ootaeamnnd watei supply being a good example 
of this vaiiety 

The watei collected in the tanks which aie so commonly 
met with in the countiy lying lound Madias is of a veiy 
diffeient uatuie Heie the watei is collected fiom the suiface 
of the giound neai villages and faims, giound which is not 
only cultivated, but on which may always he found laige 
quantities ol sewage, manuie, mine, excieta, decayed annual 
and vegetable mattei, and, in fact, all kinds of animal and 
human filth The oidmaiy tank watei contains m solution 
many ot these substances, along with the geims which always 
accompany them, and is theiefoie one of the most impme of 
watei s with little to be said in its favoui 

Having once leached the suiface of the eaith, lam watei 
giadually passes down thiough the giound to vaiymg depths, 
and, to leach it, wells aie sunk and the watei bionght to the 
surface in diffeient ways The science of Geology teaches ns 
that the surface of the eaith’s crust is made up of various 
layers of soil, thiough only some of which water can pass A 
layer thiough which watei cannot pass, e g , a layer of clay, is 
called an impeivious layer The suiface soil allows w'atei to 
pass thiough it, but the suiface soil may be veiy shallow, and 
the depth of the soil thiough which well water passes is of the 
greatest importance 

All wells may be divided into two classes, first, shallow 
wells (those which get then watei fiom the first layei of soil), 
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and secondly, deep wells, winch pass thiongli one oi moie 
impel vioas laj'eis The hist iinpeivions layei may eithei 
be close to the siuface oi it may be veiy deep, accoidmg 
to the locality, and, theieloie, although it may appeal 
a contiadiction m teims, it may be that, measiued" by 
feet, a “ shallow” well will be deepei than a “deep” well 
The watei diawu from shallow wells is simply surface watei, 
much the same as that found m the oidmaiy tank, perhaps 
even luoie impme, as, in addition to the suiface filth, it 
contains a laige amount of matter which has soaked into the 
soil from all the drains, piivies, cow -sheds, cesspits, etc , m the 
vicinity The typical history of one of these shallow wells 
IS as follows — 

“ A few houses aie built and a well sunk to supply them 
“with water, and this supplj maj be, and geneially is, good to 
“ start with , but gradually the sewage from the houses lound 
“ about the well sinks into the soil At first the soil is able to 
“ leinove the filth, but as moie and more filth passes into the 
“ soil it loses its powei of filtration, and the liquid sewage 
“ passes unchanged into the watei from which the well draws 
“ its supply, and the well water becomes unfit foi human use ” 

Deep wells, passing as the}' do through a layer of soil, 
which cuts off the filthy suiface watei, usually give a fauly 
abundant and good supply The watei, however, is often hard, 
by which is meant that it only with difficult} makes a lathei 
with soap In the opinion of samtaiy authorities, eveiy open 
well, however deep, which does not pass thiougli at least one 
impervious layei, should be legaided with suspicion as a souice 
of supply for the household It is an unfortunate' fact that the 
presence of sewage and such like iinpuiities in water does not 
always make any difference to its clearness and taste, and a 
watei famous for its spaikhng clearness, beautifully cool and 
veiy palatable, may be found, on chemical analysis, to be little 
better than dilute sewage 

As proof of this, let me quote the famous example of the 
Broad Street pump in London, the water fiom which had a 
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great reputation as Iremg cool and sparkling, whil&t m fact it 
was grossly impure An epidemic of cholera broke out m the 
neighbourhood of this well and was confined to those who 
drank its water, while 70 men employed m the same street 
who never drank its water, escaped cholera altogether On the 
other hand, a woman who formerh lived at Bioad Street but 
who had not been there for many months, and lived in a 
district far removed, got cholera and died On enquiry it was 
found that the lady liked the Broad Street water so much that 
she had a bottle filled from the pump and sent to her every 
day A niece, who was on a visit to her, drank the water, and 
after returning to her residence m a healthy part of London, 
was attacked with cholera and also died 

In the Georgetown area of Madias City, theie are over 
eight thousand shallow house wells, and from what has been 
said it is evident that none of them can give a supply of pine 
watei The aveiage well indeed, in its usual condition, is a 
dangerous source of supply 

As the rainy season in this Presidency extends only from 
October to January, most of the rivers are dry for the greater 
part of the year, and if these wei e to be used as sources of water 
supply, it would be necessai'S to construct collecting tanks or 
reservoirs by building darns across then beds at suitable spots 
The supply for Madias City is obtained in this way from the 
water of the Coitehai river and its tributaries An anicut bruit 
across the river at Tamaiapakkam diverts the water into a 
channel whjch luns into the Oholavaram and Bed Hills storage 
tanks, and from these tanks a constant supply' is brought into 
the city by means of an underground conduit The catchment 
area for this supply, that is, the area fiom which the watei is 
collected, extends to as much as nine hundred and seventy- 
seven square miles In this laige aiea there stand many' 
villages, in which live many hundreds of men, .women and 
children A large quantity of the sewage and filth produced 
by these people must ultimately' reach the Bed Hills Tank 
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Betoie we can thoionghly undeistand the methods by 
which A puie watei supply may be 
Impuutms obtained, it will be necessaiy to spend 

a shoit time m consideung the vaiious impmities found m 
watei These ai e usually desciibed as mineial oi moigamc, 
and oiganic, the mineial being toi the most pait dissolved m 
the watei, oi “in solution,” and compaiatively haimless, 
whilst the 01 game lemain “ in suspension ” These oiganic 
mipiiiities include sputum, vomit, tisces, mine, ban, pus, 
paiticles of skin, eggs and embiyoes of intestinal woims, dead 
leaves, fibies of cotton and othei vegetables, small plants like 
mosses, and last, and most impoitant ol all, the numeious 
bacteiia oi uiiciobes 


It will be evident that the impuiities piesent in any 
supply will vaiy immensely accoidmg to its somce, and the 
natme ot the soil thiough which the watei has passed Toi 
instance, li it passes thiough limestone it absoibs lime and be- 
comes veiy haid, like the watei at Oomibatoie Haid locky 
soils do not dissolve easily, whilst soft clay and loam soils give 
up laige quantities of suspended matteis to watei passing ovei 

9 

01 thiough them Geneially speaking, upland suiface watei, 
stoied wheie it falls, contains tew impuiities of cithei kind, 
and the oiganic substances piesent, being almost wholly de- 
iived fiom decayed glass and leaves, may at the woistpioduce 
diaiihoea On the otbei hand, oidinaiy suitace watei, such as 
IS found in the common village tank oi shallow house well, con- 
tains laige quantities ot ditfeient mineial salts, many of them 
being diiectly deiived fioni mine and foeces of ^nimals and 
man Bacteriological examination will also demonstiate the 
piesence of immense numbeis of geims One geim, known 
as the Bacillus Coh, is always piesent in Indian wateis, and 
as this geim is always found in the intestines of man, its pie- 
sence in watei is diiect evidence of pollution vjith faeces 
Along with the Bacillus Coh aie veiy fiequently found such 
geims as the Bacillus of dysenteiy, the Bacillus of enteiic 
fevei and the Bacillus of cholera These thiee diseases aie 
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all mtestmal m natiue, and millions ol the geims pass out of 
the patient’s body with evei^ stool Fiom the stool to the 
watei supplj IS a shoit jouinej foi the geim to niahe, earned 
as it IS in so many diffeient wajs The piactice of washing 
clothes, pexhaps soiled with choleia oi typhoid stools, m the 
vicinity of a w'ell oi at the edge of a tank, is so nniveisal in 
this countij that the sight piobably leaves no impression on 
the mind of the average passei-bj, but the man who has 
studied sanitation knows that epidemics of disease aie suie to 
follow this practice 

Paithei, the practice of diawung watei fiom wells with a 
brass vessel which has been sciubbed with eaith from a duty 
pond or sand from the load side is a most dangeious one 
The earth and sand piohabh contain not only the dust of 
human stools and the remains of dried mine and expectorations, 
but, m addition, contain the germs of diseases spread by these 
substances 

Bquallj insanitary is the well rope used lor lowering the 
vessels It is usually allowed to lie on the ground — ground 
trodden by feet caiivmg unspeakable filth, and each time 
it IS used it carries into the well particles of this material 
and countless numbers of the germs which live in it 
The oidmarv village well, as generally used, is an active agent 
m spreading disease throughout a community For instance, 
a luothei nuising hei choleia-stncken son inslies to the coirminii 
w'ell with hands and lota soiled with the stools and vomit of 
the patient, oties the rope to hei vessel, and, as she lowei s it, 
there drops into the watei paiticles of matter probably con- 
taining a sufficient nninbei of geiins to infect every household 
m the village When the next housewife comes along, she 
uses the alieadr infected rope, and caiiies away, not only on 
hei hands hut in hei wateipot, many of the dangeious germs 

Again, if there he m the vicinity ot the well, any collec- 
tion of rubbish, oi a heap of cowdrmg, oi even, as so often is 
the case, a latrine which has no piopei flooi, the impurities 
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fiom these souices soouei ox latex pass into the giound oi aic 
"washed in by lain, and flow down into the well fiom all sides 

In similai fashion, tank watei becomes contaminated 
Clothes aie "washed m the tank, stools and mine axe deposited 
eithei in the watex ox on its banks, whilst lam washes in laige 
quantities of aimilai mattexs from the giound round about 
The watex lonnd the edge is used fox washing and for dunking, 
and theiefoxe theie is little doubt that the Village tank is one 
of the chief causes of sickness amongst the people 

Eivei watei also may be polluted m vaiious w^ays long 
beioxe it leaches the collecting ox stoxage tanks It you 
leinembex what has already been said legaiding the laige 
aiea fiom which the Madias City watei-supply is derived, 
this will be easily seen The collecting aiea is too extensive 
to leave totally unpopulated, and theie axe, therefore, souices 
of contamination in the sewage of every village ox house to 
be found theiein Indeed, villages situated on the sides of the 
collecting tanks have frequently suffered severely from cholera, 
and theie can be little doubt that from time to time cholera 
germs from this source have been carried into Madias by the 
water from the Eed Hills Tank Villages on the banks of 
the Ooitehai river, also, are constantly discharging sewage 
into the rivei bed, making the water more impure and adding 
to the burden of the Municipal Engmeeiing and Health 
authorities All over India, rivers aie used for the washing of 
persons, clothes, and cattle, and for drinking, while the banks 
are mvaiiably used as latrines and burning grounds for the 
dead When the rivets run dry during the hot fnonths, the 
liver beds are also used for similar purposes “ The insolent 
defiling of the rivers by the human herds ” who go there, makes 
river water a very dangerous source of supply The open canal, 
which until very i ecerxtly carried the water supply from the 
Eed Hills to Madias, is a very good example of tire manner 
in which impurities may be added to flowing .water It was 
no uncommon thing to see a man committing a nuisance on 
the bank of the canal and tfien washing himself in the water 
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while a little fmthei down the women weie filling then pots 
with watei containing no donbt paiticles of foecal niattei, pei- 
haps containing choleia geirns, oi a little spittle oi a little 
mine The epidemic of choleia m Hambnig in 1893 is a 
lemaikable instance ol how disease can be spiead thiongh the 
agency ol watei 

“Hamhuj g, Altona and Wandsbeeli aie thiee towns which 
adjoin each othei and leally fonn a single community , they 
do not diffei except in so fai as each has a sepaiate and 
ditfeient kind of watei-snpply VVandsbeck obtains filteied 
watei fiom a lake, Hambnig until lecently obtained its 
water in an iinfllteied condition fiomthe rivei Elbe just above 
the town, and Altona obtains filteied watei from the Elbe be- 
low the town Wheieas Hambnig was visited with a seveie 
epidemic of choleia, Wandsbeck and Altona, if one excepts the 
cases biought thithei fiom Hambuig, weie nearly quite fiee 
fiom the disease On both sides of the boundaiy the conditions 
of soil, buildings, seweiage, population, eveiything of impoit- 
ance, weie the same, and yet the choleia m Hamburg went 
light up to the boundaiy of Altona and theie stopped” In 
this laige population on each aide of the boundary nearly all 
the factors were the same except the water-supply The 
population supplied with the unfiltered water from the Elbe 
suffered severely fiom cholera, while the population supplied 
with carefully filteied water fiom the same souice escaped 

Wells, tanks and iiveis, may also be polluted by means 
of duty feet - Where the wells have no parapet oi have steps 
leading to the water the person drawing watei may uninten- 
tionally kick a ceitam amount of duty mud into the well, 
while people who have been walking along duty roads will 
certainly carry into the water of the tank oi iivei all kinds of 
filth and germs on then skin 

Now let me just mention that the pollution of water is 
forbidden by your own religious teachers Manu prohibits 
the committal of nuisances in watei and on iivei banks, and 
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has 01 gained that mine and feces, spittle, oi clothing infected 
with fjBcal mattei oi blood, oi poison, should not be thiown 
into watei By giouping poisons and the othei iinpuiities 
togethei, he seems to have been fully alive to the dangeis of 
the lattei Valmiki says theie is no higher sin than that of 
polluting drinking water, while Vishnu laid down the punish- 
ment foi this offence as a fine of 100 panams, and the removal 
of filth b\ the offender himself This is indeed making the 
punishment fit the crime, and might with benefit be adopted 
m the cit\ in which we live The views of your own ancient 
teachers are, therefore, in complete accordance with the 
modern views of Hygiene and Sanitation, and it is surprising 
that so little attention is paid bv the orthodox to those excellent 
injunctions 

Even where there is a system of distribution pipes, if 
the supph of water is not constant it may be necessary to 
store it for dunking purposes, but the method of doing so 
seldom receives that attention it deserves The water is often 
contained m wooden tubs, chatties, etc , without covers, thus 
exposing the surface to the dust and germs constantly present 
m the an The receptacles themselves are kept on open 
verandahs, on the kitchen floor, or in some equally unsavoury 
and insanitary spot, where dust and dirt and “ poochies ” of all 
kinds abound 

Where water is distributed b> hand, either by means of 
water carts, barrels, chatties or skins, an othei danger of 
contamination is to be met with The water earners, as a 
rule, have no idea of the cleanliness required A waterman 
maybe assisting to nurse a son suffering from djsenteiy, but 
that does not prevent him from using his hands to guide the 
flow of water from barrel to chattie Then vessels are always 
contaminated also, by coming m contact with duty skin and 
clothes, or the filth sodden ground, and they play the part of 
constant carriers and distributors of all kinds of disease 
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Having now learned something of the somces of pure 

„ watei, and something ol the impmities 

Punfioatioii ^ 

met with m watei supplies, oui object 

must be eithei to obtain the puie watei and maintain its 

puiity, 01 to lemove, it possible, any impuiities piesent 

Puie watei is natuiallv to be piefeiied to puiified watei, 
ot that theie can be no shadow of doubt , but, as the foimei 
can hardly evei be obtained, we must be content with the 
lattei As the vast majonty of towns and villages m India 
aie still dependent foi then watei -supply on wells, it will be 
of advantage to considei, in the fiist place, what means aie 
necessaiy to ensuie the well giving puie watei One anthoiity 
has laid down the following leqniiements — 

(1) The well should be sunk in a clean soil 

(2) It should be piovided wii'h a paiapet wall and lined 
with some impeivious mateiial foi at least 10-15 feet, and, if 
possible, as fai as the impeivious layer of soil, and the watei 
should come only fiom the bottom 

(3) It should be piovided with a pump oi a bucket and 
lope, and no othei vessel should he peimitted 

(4) A pucca stone platfoim should be laid all lound to a 
distance of 10-15 feet, sloping away fiom the well, and an 
impeivious diam should be piovided at the edge of this plat- 
foim to cany off all spilled watei No washing of clothes 
should he peimitted theie 

(5) It should be a considei able distance from any cess- 
pit, latime, o'l sewage diain, and at least 260 feet fiom any 
human habitation 

Peihaps it IS haidly surpnsing that, if these aie the 
conditions requiied to ensuie that well watei is kept piue, so 
many people in India die fiom the drinking of impuie watei. 
No soil can be clean if it is constantly soaked in sewage foi 
the lemoval of which no diams exist, and in very few Indian 
houses is theie any attempt to caiiy off sewage and washmg 
watei The stone lining pievents the mine and the filth 
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liom dtaining into the well as soon as it pusses nndei the 
sill face of the gionnd, whilst the platfoim and diam not only 
pievent that soakage of the giound loiind the well which is 
such a common featuie, but also keep vessels and lope fiee 
fiom the filth with which they aie usually coveied The well 
must not only be away fiom the vicinity of cesspits, diains 
and houses, but it would be against all sanitaiy piinciples to 
sink a well thiough a cultivated soil to which yeai by yeai 
nianuie, whethei animal oi vegetable, was being added 

Individual efforts must end m failuie, foi, wheie theie is 
a common well oi tank, one peison who refuses to caiiy out 
these sanitary measures will spoil the effoits of all the others 
Laws and legulations therefore are necessaiy, and these 
should be framed with a view to compel the general mass 
of the people to obey sanitary requirements This will only 
be possible where the “ sanitary conscience ” is awakened, and 
the education of the masses in respect of the advantages of 
improved methods of dealing with refuse, better and cleaner 
conditions in the home and its surroundings, must go hand m 

hand with the efforts of the tiaihed sanitarian Without this 

* 

nothing will be gamed, and only irritation and friction will 
result 

Where disease has broken out, and especially diu’ing 
epidemics of cholera, much good has resulted from the treat- 
ment of wells with Potassium Periuanganate, a solution of 
which, known as Condy’s Fluid, is perhaps more familiar 
This method of purification is called “ Hankinismg ” a well, a 
Dr Hankm having been the first to introduce it The 
Potassium Permanganate should be added m quantity sufii- 
cient to maintain a faint pink coloui in the water of the well 
for at least S4 hours Should the coloui disappear m less than 
24 hours, this is a proof that the impurities have not been 
completely removed,, and more permanganate should be added 
This substanae acts on the poisonous polluting matter 
m the water, and, m addition, helps to kill off the dangerous 
germa which cause disease. 
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This method, ho■we^?el, is an example of locking the stable 
attei the hoise is stolen, and the best way to pievent pol- 
in of a well is to piovide it with a pump and a tightly- 
d cement covei A piopeily-constiucted well, fitted m 
way, will ensuie a piotected watei -supply In spite of 
Lilai opinion to the contiaiy, watei m a coveied well does 
become bad In India, covered wells aie piactically un- 
wn, although theieaie now a considei ablenumbei to be met 
ii in Tondiaipet and the diskicts lying round that pait of 
has City A certain amount of objection was raised when 
f were hi st introduced, but then value has heeir pi oved, as, 
iddition to giving a purer water, they prevent the breeding 
rosquitoes Nearly every well m Madias City has been 
rd at one time oi another to be the breeding place of large 
ibeis of malarial mosquitoes, and, were all wells to be 
lected m tins way, fiom the malarial point of view alone, 
rense benefit would lasult 

Ovei a score of towns in Madias Piesidency have the 
intage of a piotected watei-snpply, distribution of the water 
ig effected by pipes with taps fixed in each street or house 
rust not he supposed, however, that as soon as such a srs- 
rs introduced the health of the town will show any sudden 
rovement The improvement is very gradual indeed, 
Qg to the prejudices of the people ag,unst using water which 
ses through pipes and which can be drawn at public taps 
u to all castes The unpin ities, both chemical and 
leriological, which may gam an entrance to the water in 
collecting area, must be removed before the supply can he 
lounced safe By allowing the water to pass slowly 
mgh layers of sand, most of the suspended particles of clay, 
a, etc , and most of the germs, are kept back In Madras 
lies of fourteen filter beds, as the sand layers are called, 
been constructed, and the water brought from the Eed 
Is passes through one or other of these filters before it 
rhes the distribution pipes m the city Only a pme cleai 
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fiee fiom geims By means of these sand filteis, large quanti- 
ties of watei can be puiified, but, m the absence of any such 
scheme, small domestic filteis maj be used m the house, the 
best patterns being those known as the “ Beikteldt ” and the 
“ Pasteui-Chambeiland ” filteis The filteimg paits of these 
machines aie called “candles” oi “bougies”, and aie hollow 
cyhndeis made of a peculiai kind of claj-, through which watei 
, can pass fieely, but thiough which bacteiia aie supposed to 
be unable to go We sai “supposed”, because, howevei 
efficiently these filteis, when new, keep back bacteiia, if the 
candles aie not cleaned and boiled eveiy two or three days, 
the geiins gradually grow thiough the mteistices , and expeii- 
ence shows that many a household filter, fai fiom being an 
agent for removing germs, is in reality a machine foi making 
a “bacterial kiinjee” of the water which passes thiough 
Instead of being a means of preventing disease, it acts m quite 
the opposite direction The common idea of the action of a 
filter is that the water to be purified merely has to run thiough 
it automatically in order to be iid of all the suspended foreign 
matters and such oigamc impurities as it contains, and that 
this action will go on for ever and a day Never W£),a a moie 
danger ous idea conceived 

Even when water is supplied by pipes and is passed 
thiough filteis, it may, and frequently does, become contami- 
nated unless every precaution is taken to protect it after it 
has been drawn The barrel kept full under the tap, in which 
the sweeper washes his pans, the matey his towels, the garden- 
er his hands and feet, and the cook his pots^ shows what 
actually takes place in many houses and how the advantages 
of a filtered supply are altogether lost 

Vessels for storing water inside the dwellmg house should 
have tightly fitting covers, for the pollution it undergoes after 
being drawn causes much of the disease attributed to the water 
Exposure to the sun’s rays for an hour or two eachfday will kill 
all germs Imking m or on the water vessels, but it is difficult 
to persuade people who constantly shut out the suns’ lavs from 
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then houses that these lays aie peihaps the most valuable 
disinfectant it is possible to obtain The nnpuiities present 
in tanks would be many times gieatei weie it not that the 
exposuie of the water to the sun’s lays destioys much that is 
haimful in it 

Wheiethe water-supply is not hlteied, and where it is 
impossible to protect it fiom the duty habits of one’s neigh- 
bouis, in fact, where there is any doubt regarding the purity 
of the supply, the boiling of all water to be used for human 
consumption is recommended Boiling for a few minutes will 
bill all the disease-producing genus, and will also destroy the 
eggs of any parasites or worms whiclr may be present 
Boiled water is flat and not so pleasant to dunk as fresh water, 
but this objection can be done away with if the boiled water 
IS allowed to cool in a clean earthenware vessel In srrch a 
vessel evaporation takes place through the pores, and sufhcient 
oxygen is re-absorbed by the water to make it once more pleas- 
ant to the taste Especially important is this precarrtion 
during the cholera season, when not only the wells but the 
vessels may contain all kinds of impurities m spite of super- 
vision 

It may be thought by some of you that danger lurks 
everywhere and that it is almost impossible to find a water 
which may safely be used for drinking purposes We may 
almost be inclined to exclaim with the poet “ Water, water 
everywhere, and not a diop to drink” A pure watei is diffi- 
cult to find, but foitunately for many of ns theie are active 
agents in om^ own bodies ready to fight against the poisons 
intiodnced by impure water, and so long as we retain health, 
these can do battle for us At the same time, the question of 
a pure water-supply is a matter that the people of India, of all 
people, should take an interest m, for the people ol India are 
the greatest water drinkers m the world, and water may really 
be said to he the national beverage If this lecture has given 
you a new interest in your national beverage, it has seiwed the 
purpose for which it was prepared 
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I deals of Local Sclf-Govcramcat ; 
Town Planning and Architecture 
in Ancient and Modern India. 


II Towii-planmng and Ctvic Ideals in Kautilya’s 
Artha Sastfa 

[B\ K S Ramaswami Sastbi, b a , b l ] 

I shall now take up the fnithei discussion of the subject 
and desciibe how itia dealt with ui the Yaiions Niti 
Piofessoi Benoy Ivnmai Saikai w'ell sais 

" Much of the prevalent notions regarding the alleged inferiority 
of the Hindu genius in grappling with the inoblems of this mundane 
sphere and the extra pronaness of tha Indran mind to metaphysical 
and unpractical speculations can vanish and be proved to be the 
results of mal-obseivationand nou-obseivation leading ‘to half tiuths 
which are really whole eiiors’ only if we apply the Histoiico-Oompar- 
ative method in studying facts and phenomena The Hindu 

‘ has no doubt always placed the transcendental in the foreground of 
hiS life’s soheme, but the positrve background he has never forgot- 
ten or Ignored Bather rfc ts in and through the positive, the 
secular, and the material that the transcendental, the spiritual, and 
the metaphysical have been allowed to display themselves m Indian 
culture history The Hindu has never been a ‘ soorrrei of the 

ground ’ but always ‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home,’ 
has been solicitous to enjoy the good things of this eaithly eaith 
and beautify this ‘ orb of green’ The liteiature, hne aits, religious 
consciousness, industrial life, political organisation, educational 
system, social economy, eto , of the Hindus — all have sought to 
realize this synthesis and harmony between the eternal antitheses 
and polarities of the universe the worldly and other-worldly, the 
positrve and the transcendental, the many and the one, the form 
and spirit, culture and faith, science and rehgion, caste disunions 
and vedantio oneness, image worshii and the realisfation of the 
infinite (Brahma) ” 

I have quoted this long passage bj way of introduction to 
emphasize the tiuth, so often ignored, that the Hindu genius 
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has nevei shown any exclusive pie-occupation with this woild 
01 with the next but has achieved a gieat synthesis and hai- 
mony by its dootune of social and spiiitual unit\ 

I shall take up hist the discussion of the subject as 
consideied m the newly-discoveied but piecious book — 
Kautilya’s Aitha Sasha Mi Shama Sastii’s tiansiation of 
the woik IS well-known, and Mi Naiendia Nath Law has 
based his Studies in Ancient Indian Polity on this woik To 
the latter book Professoi Radhakuuiud Mookeiji has contii- 
buted a valuable mtioduction Kautilya’s woik was composed 
between B C 321 and 300 He was known also as Ch^nakja 
01 Vishnugnptha Though Dandi and Bana condemn his woik, 
almost as Machiavelli was condemned bi latei wiiteis, the 
book leveals a scientific giasp of social facts and phenomena 
and shows how higliB -evolved sociology and political science 
weie at that time Piofessoi Radhakiunud Mookeiji says 

“ The Aitha Saitia, as will be amply evident fiom Mi Law’s 
Studies, IS a unique leooid of the secular and piaotical activities and 
aohievements of the Hindu genius as distinguished from the 
intellectual and spintual, of which there is so much evidence in the 
extant Sanaciit and PAh hteiatme, and o( which so much has been 
said and wiitten, and a piopei study of this moat interesting 
work IS well calculated to lemove one of the widesp'aad and 
deep-looted misconceptions about ancient Hindu oivilzation, which 
IS supposed to have distinguished itself only in the spheie of 
thought, and to have rmseiably failed in that of action ’’ 

The learned Piofessoi concludes thus 

“ In the ,4^ tlaz Sastm wa find a combination of theory and 
piaotioe, piinoiples of Goveinment, as well as administrative details 
and legulations, tieated with a touch of lefieshing realism 
which is boin only of a living expeiienoe of actual pioblems and 
contact with facts The system of polity as levealed in the 
Aitha Sastra is complete m all aspscts and details, and exhibits 
those featnies which aie ohaiaoteristic of India Agnoulture and 
commeioe, arts and oiaftsfoi which India is aver noted, leoeive thefi 
due treatment and emphasis in the book, forests and mines, 
urigation and famine, land levenue, census, cential and mumoipal 
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government, cattle and livestock, aio the eternal topics of Indian 
administration, conditioned, as every Government is, by its natural 
and historical environment And when we find that all these 
familial pioblems have been tieated in the Aitlia Sastia — problems 
which aie still exercising the British Government of India at the 
present day— we cannot but discover the operation of an evolutionary 
process which is ultimately governing the development of Indian 
administration through Hindu, Mahomedan, and modern times ” 

Megasthenes has borne eloquent and valuable testiinonv 
to the high state of civilization during Chandiagupta’s reign 
He says 

“ Of the great Officers of State, some have charge of the market, 
others of the oity, others of the soldiers Some superintend 

the rivets, measure the land and inspect the sluices by which water 
is let out from the mam canals into then branches The 

same parsons have also charge of the huntsmen They collect 
the taxes and superintend the occupations They constiuct 

roads the members of the first body look after everything relating 
to the industrial arts The third body consists of those who 
inquire when and how births and deaths occur, wuth the view not 
only of levying a tax, but also in oidei that births and deaths 
may not escape the cognizance of Government The 

fourth class superintends trade and commerce Its members have 
charge of weights and measures, and see that the products in therr 
season are sold by public notice The Indians are well 

skilled in the arts while the soil bears on its surface all 

kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has also under- 
ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals which are 

employed in making articles of use and ornament, ag well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war ” 

It IS thus clear that the general description of ancient 
Indian Empires as mere tax-gathering empires is as much a 
myth as it is a libel and that a high state of practical 
achievement in social and political activities was, reached in 
ancient India 

The information contained m Kautilya’s great work on 
Local Self-Government, town-planning, town and village 
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toimation and life, house-buildmg, and aichitectnie is scat- 
teied in various places and deseives to be focussed both foi its 
mtimsic woik and its levelation ot the giowth of civic and 
municipal life in India 

KautiKa deals fiist with the formation ot villages and 
with life in villages In Book II he says that new villages 
should be slowly foinied, either by inducing ioieigneis to 
immigrate (paiadhapiavcihanena) or by decentralisation 
of population by causing the thickly-populated centres of 
his own kingdom to send forth i the excessive population 
{smdisdbhishijandavdmanenavd) The king may construct 
villages either on new sites or on old rums ^ This w'hole 
passage IS quoted in full by Malhnatha in his commentary on 
verse 29 ot chapter lY ot Kalidasa’s Baghivamsa Karrtilya 
says further that villages consisting each ot not less than a 
„ hundred families and of not more than five hundred families 
of agricultural people of Sudi a Caste, with boundaries extending 
as fai as a k>osa (2250 yards) or two, and capable of protecting 
each otliei shall be' formed^ Boundaries shall be denoted by a 
liver, a mountain, forests, bulbous plants, caves, artificial 
buildings, or by tiees such as Sdlmali (silk cotton tree), Sami 
{Acacia Siima), and Kslma-Vnhslia (milky tiees) ® Theie 
shall be set up a ‘ithaniija (a toitiess of that name) in the 
centre of eight-huudied villages, a dwnomuhha in the centie 
of foul -bundled villages, a kliawdtiha m the centie of two- 
hundred villages, and a sang i aha} a m the midst of a collection 
of ten villages * Theie shall be constiucted in the extremities 
ot the kingdom torts named by boundary-guards {antapala) 
whose duty shall be to guard the entrances into the kingdom 
The mteiioi of the kingdom shall be watched by tiap-keepeis, 
aicheis, hunteis, chandalas, and wild tribes ® 

1 Kautilyft’a Aitha Sastias Book II. (Shama Sastri’a Traaslation, 

. page 61) 

1 Do Do page 51 

» Do Do page 6J 

' Do Do page 51 

Shama Sastri’i. Tianslation, pages 61 52 
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Aftei dealing with the foiiiiation of villages, Kautiha 
gives las detailed mstiuctions about giaiits of lands Those 
who peifoim saciifices, spuitual guides, piiests, and those 
learned m the vedas shall be gi anted Bi aJmadaya lands yield- 
ing suffacient pioduce and exempted fioin taxes and fines ' 
Svipeiintendents, accountants, gopaf, ‘fthanilas, veteiinaiy 
suigeons {ai ikastha) , physicians, hoise-tiameis, and messengeis 
shall also he endowed with lands which they shall have no 
Light to alienate by sale oi moitgage ' I may heie lefei to 
a lule contained m Book II which says that late-payeis shall 
sell 01 moitgage then fields to tax-pay eis alone, that Biahmans 
shall sell oi moitgage then Biahmadaya oi gifted lands only 
to those who aie endowed with such lands, and that otheiwise 
they shall be punished with the fiist ameicement “ Lands 
piepaied foi cultivation shall be given to taxpayeis only loi 
life, and unpiepaied lands shall not be taken awa> fiom those 
who aie piepaiing them foi cultivation ^ Lands may be con- 
fiscated fiom those who do not cultivate them, and given to 
otheis, oi they may be cultivated by village labouieis and 
tiadeis, lest those owneis who do not piopeily cultivate them 
might pay less to the Government “ 

Accoidmg to Kautilya, the king uas bound to take a 
paternal inteiest in cultivation and m the welfaie of his sub- 
jects in vaiious ways, and many of the lules in tins subject 
have a modem note and show how highly civilised India was 
then If cultivatois pay then taxes easih, they may be favoui- 
ably supplied with giams, cattle, and money n Thus they 
weie given agiicultuial loans — not onlym the shape of money 


1 Shama Saatn’s Translation, page 62 
^ Do Do page 52 

" Do Do page 218 

(The first amercement is 12 to 96 panas , the middle amerogment is 200 
to 500 panas , and the highest amoroement is 6(J0 to lOOO panas ) 

^ Shama Sastn’o Translation, page 52 
Do Do paga 62 

“ Do Do page 62 
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but also m the shape ot giain and cattle Eithei on the 
opening of new settlements oi on othei emeigent occasions, 
lemission ot taxes shall be made ' The following highly- 
enlightened inles on lemisaion of taxes appeal m Book III and 
deseive close attention even m modem times that aie full of 
selt-piaise about then achievements 

“In the ease of oonstiuction of new woiks, suoh as tanks, 
lakes, eta , taxes on the lands below such tanks shall be lemitted foi 
five years Foi lepairing neglected oi ruined woiks of similai 
nature, taxes shall be remitted foi four yeais Poi impiovmg or 
extending watei-woiks, taxes shall be lemitted foi thiee years In 
the case of aoquiiing such newly-stai ted works, taxes on the lands 
below such works shall be laontted foi two years If uncultivated 
tracts are acquired for cultivation bj mortgage, purchase, or in an\ 
other way, remission ot taxes shall be for two years But of crops 
grown by irrigation by means of wind powei or bullocks oi below 
tanks, in fields, parks, flower gardens, or in any other wav, Bo much 
of the produce as would not entail hardship on the cultivators mav 
bo given to the Government Persons who cultivate the lands 
below tanks, etc , of others at a stipulated price or for annual rent 
or for certain number of shares of the crops grown or persona who 
are permitted to enjoy such lands free of rent of any kind, shall keep 
the tanks, etc , in good repair , otherwise they shall be punished 
with a fine of double the loss 

Kautilya says further that iiiigational works are the 
source of ci’ops and that the results of a good shower of rain 
are always attained m the case of crops below uiigational woiks 
(page 374) It is thus clear that the State took gieat interest in 
irrigation tlien 

Though this subject is only lemotelj allied to the 
subject now under discussion, I wish to refer to it biiefla here 
as the Government m planning villages and towns always 
bore in lurnd the pioblems of irrigation Megasthenes says ^ 
“ The greater part of the soil is under irrigation, and-r* 
__ _ .df 

' Bhamu Saatri’s TranBlation, page 62 

r Do Do page 216 
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con&equently beais t'wo ciops m the cotiise ot a yeai ” (Book 
I, Biagnient I) Again, he says “ Some supeimtend the 
livers, nieasnie the land as is done m Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which watei is let out fiom the mam canals into 
other branches, so that eveiy one may have an equal supply oi‘ 
it” ' A)tlumasba clearly shows all this T shall letei also m 
passing to the lule that the king shall constirict leseivoiis 
filled with water either peiennial or drawn tiom some other 
source, and that he may provide with sites, roads, timbei, and 
other necessary things those who constirict leseivoiis, places 
ol pilgrimage, and gloves'^ 

The king supervised also other aspects ot local and muni- 
cipal life and activity Karitilya says that he shall cany on 
mining operations and manutactuies, exploit timbei and 
elephant forests, otfei facilities toi cattle-breeding and 
commerce, construct roads for ti attic both by land and water, 
and set up market towns ' The king shall exercise his 
right of ownership with regard to fishing, teirying and trading 
in vegetables in leseivons oi lakes ^ Those who do not 
heed the claims ot then slaves, hirelings, and relatives shall 
be taught their duty “ The king shall provide the orphans, 
the aged, the infirm, the attlicted, and the helpless with main- 
tenance , he shall also provide subsistence to helpiless women 
when they aie carrying and also to the childi en they give buth 
to Eldeis among the villagers shall improve the property 
of bereaved minors till the latter attain then age , so also the 
property of Gods ’ When a capable person other than an 
apostate or mother neglects to maintain his or hei fihild, wife, 
mother, father, mmoi brothers, sisteis, oi widowed girls, be or 
she shall be punished with a fine of twelve panas " When 

‘ Megftstheaes, Book I, Piagmenl XXXIV 

^ Skama 8asta;iB Trinslstion, page 63 


“ Do Do pagB 52 

* Do Do page 63 

“ Do Do page 63 

" Do Do page 63 

’ Do Do page 53 

" Do Do page 53 
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Without making piovision foi the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, anj peison embiaces asceticisni, he shall be punished 
with the fiist ameicement, likewise any peison who conveits 
a woman to asceticism ' No ascetic othei than a vana- 
piastha, no company othei than the one ol local biith, and no 
guilds of any kind othei than local co-opeiative guilds shall 
find entiance into the villages of the kingdom Noi shall theie 
be in villages buildings intended foi spoits and plays Noi in 
view of piocuimg money, hee laboui, commodities, giains, 
and liquids in plenty, shall actois, danceis, singeis, diummeis, 
buffoons, and baids make anj distuibancc to the woik of the 
villageis , foi helpless villageis aie always dependent and bent 
upon then fields ' The king shall piotect agiicultuie fiom 
the molestation of oppiessive fines, fiee laboui, and taxes , 
heids of cattle fiom thieves, tigeis, poisonous creatmes, and 
cattle-disease ' He shall not only cleai loads of tiaffic fiom 
the molestations of couitieis, of woikmcn, oi lobbeis, and of 
boundaiy guaids, but also keep them fiom being destioyed 
by heids of cattle “ The wisdom of these piovisions is veiy 

appaient and they show how much is yet to be done in modem 
times m these lespects 

[To he continued ] 

Co-operative House Building in Bombay. 

The Saraswath Co-operative Housing Society, Ld 

I N wilting on the housing problem in oiu laige cities, we 
insisted on the impoitance of evolving co-opeiative build- 
ing oigamsations and commended the example of 
Bombay in foimmg the Co-opeiative Housing Association 
whose object is to spiead a sound knowledge of the pimciples 
of the movement One of the first fiuits of the labouis of this 
Association is the foimation of the Saiaswath Oo-opeiative 


1 Shamas Sastii’s Tranelation, page 54 


2 Do 

Do 

paga 64 

« Do 

Do 

page 64, 

‘ Do 

Do 

paga 64. 

» Do 

Do 

page 64. 
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Housing Society and 'we have no doubt that a Iniet account ot 
its -woiknig — taken fiom the inteiesting pamphlet published by 
its eneigetic Honoiaiy Seciataiy, Mi Talmaki, a copy ot 
which has been kindly supplied to us — will be of interest to 
oui leadeis 

Now, the Saiaswats aie a compact, homogeneous com- 
munity in the City A special committee wa= appointed to 
investigate then housing conditions The committee fii st 
divided the community into various classes according to occu- 
pation They, then, considered which of them could contribute 
a portion of the cost of constructing houses and also could be 
shifted from then quarters without much inconvenience to 
their work The aggregate house-rents paid by this class of 
persons were then gone into and a detailed scheme was worked 
out for erecting sanitary houses for them on the co-partnei- 
ship system 

With a group of men more or less homogeneous, aimmg 
at a tan standard of comfort and able to make the requisite 
monthly payments, a start was made m 1914 By-laws were 
framed and approved and the Society was registered Initial 
financial difficulties — due, m a large measure, to the novelty 
of the idea — had, however, to be overcome, and these would 
have proved to be insuperable but for a loan of Es 24,000, 
repayable in 10 years and bearing interest at 4 per cent , 
advanced by Su Piabhashankar Pattam 

As already stated, the Society is organised on the co- 
partnership system The permanent capital is made up of 20 
rupee shares and 30 rupee loan stock bonds payable m a lump 
sum or ten consecutive monthly payments, Interest on loan 
stock bonds is fixed at 6 per cent and the dividend on share 
capital IS also limited to 5 pei cent These aie not repayable 
though the Society may, at its discretion, repay the loan stock 
bonds As the interest payable on these latter is a charge on 
the gross profits, they form a good investment Loans and 
fixed deposits are also received The capital of the Society 
now consists of Es 32,620 (paid up share capital), Es 24,000 
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(loanfiom Bu Piabliashankai), Bs 7,566 (loanfiom S V 
Co-opeiative Ciedit Society) and Es 7,815 (deposits at 4^ pei 
cent ) 

The Society obtained a plot of gionnd fiom the Impiove- 
ment Tinst Boaid on 999 yeais’ lease The Piesident- — 'the 
Hon’ble Mi J P On, c s i , I C S , to whose synipoathy 
the Society IS deeply indebted — leduced the puce fiom the 
scheduled late of Es 18-12-0 to Es 15 a squaie yaid and also 
allowed some fmthei concessions Tenements weie then 
consti noted The lents vaiy fiom Es 25toE8 33 pei month 
foi each tenant The amounts collected defiay all the charges 
and leave a balance foi contiibiition to shaieholdeis The 
membeis have a common mteiest in keeping down lepaii and 
othei chaiges as all the savings undei these heads come back 
to the tenants in the shape of bonus on lents 

The oigamseis believe that the co-paitneiship system is, 
on the whole, better suited to oiii needs than the individualis- 
tic scheme, the following siimmaiy taken flora Mi 
Talmaki’s Hts-ioty and Woylcvng System of the Society will be 
found instinctive 

From Members' pomi of view 

Is THH InuIVIDUALISTIO OB BniLDIKG In THJO ColLDOnVISTIC OR Tenani 
SOOIBT l SoliBMM OO-PABTNllRaHIP SOHlOMi) 

1 A m amber has to pay the entue 1 A member pays oaly pait of the 

oost oE the house he ooonpieg and the coat of the house he ocoupias, and the 
membeiship is, therefore, within leaoh inembeiship is, theiefore, withm leaob 
of a limited oirole of a wider oirole 

2 A membai has to pay a higher 2 A member gets the full benefit 
rate of interest on the loans than that of the loan raised by the Society with 
at which the Society raises its oaintal, out having to pay extra intaiost 
the difference »being the only source thereon 

of income of the Society 

3 Bach member owns independent 3 Members enjoy all the advan- 

ly the house he lives in tages of independent ownership with- 

out being tied to the property 

A The property 18 controlled by an ^ The property remains under the 

individual and its condition will, control of the Society and therefore it 
therefore, vary with the variations m 'Will always be kept in good condition, 
his ououmstamoea 

6 A meinhei having to leave the 6 A member having to leave the 

place whars the house is built has to plitce where the Society owns the pro- 
sell it for any value he can get party can arrange to get back the full 

amount of his investment from tht 
Society or through the inoomiag 
occupant 
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F}om JnvestoiF point of new 


In THH! iNDIVIDOAtilBTlQ OB BulLDlNG 

Society Sohbmb 

1 The property may change hands 
at any time giving rise to uncertainty 
as to the kind of person who may next 
occupy it 

2 The oondition of the property 
will depend upon the condition of the 
purse of the person owning it 

3 No chance of the sinking and 
the lepairs fund in the case of pri- 
vately owned property, and no long 
term loans can therefore he advanced, 
on its security 


A The title to individual property 
18 subject to moidenoa of personal law 
of the owner 

6 Punctual payment of interest 
on loan will depend upon the pocket 
of the borrower 


In the Colli cTtvisTio on Tenant 
Co PABTNBHSHri’ SCHEME 

1 The property always roiuams in 
the Society 's hands and the ohoioo of 
the person uho will occupy it rests 
with the Society 

2 The condition of the property 
will always be kept up to date, the 
Society being backed by the repairs 
fund 

3 Bufftoient provision being made 
foi keeping the piopeity m good con- 
dition thiough the lepaus fund and 
foi replacing in due course through 
the sinking fund, loans to such a 
Society can be advanced for any length 
of time 

4 The Society being the owner of 
the property, its title will ever remain 
free from the least shadow of doubt 

6 Punotual payment of interest rs 
provided for out of the Society’s in- 
come 


We tiust that the success of the above scheme — staited 
undei conditions in regard to piice of land, etc , which aie 
decidedly moie unfavoiable than those obtaining in Madias — 
will affoid encouiagement to co-opeiatois in Madias to take 
steps to foim similai building societies heie 


Slums and Town Nuisances. 


[By Dr M R Samby, md.dph (u s a), 

M E San I , (Bond )] 

S MOKE is unquestionably one of the giea’test of the 

positive nuisances It is ]ust as unquestionably one of 

the least necesaaxy of these positive nuisances Statistics 

show that vast damage in a mateiial way 

The Smoke Nuisanos , 

results tiom the emission of black smoke 

Eiom the hygienic standpoint black smoke is ceitainly a 

nuisance and a damage It clogs the human an passages and 

the lungs, and is known to decrease life and to have an 

injuiions effect ih many disoideis 
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The nae of electiic powei, geneiated m laige volumes 
undei conditions -which make the emission of smoke notahl-y 
uneconomical, oi generated from -watei powei, will obviously 
tend to lediice the emission ot smoke in communities and the 
eventual electiification of laihoads may be expected to solve 
the moie difficult pait of the smoke pioblein 


Noiaea 


Sewers, Sawnge Dis 
posal and Purification 


It may be biiefly summed up that eveiv avoidable noise 
of a distracting chaiactei is unhygienic 
and wiong, and in the piopeily-conducted 
city such noises will be suppiessed oi leduced 

The absence of seweis in a town undoubtedly creates a 
luiisanceand, therefore, it may briefly be 
insisted upon that a piopei, modern, 
well-designed and successfully-opeiated 
system for lemoving the wastes of human hie is essential in 
any decent community Just what that method is to be must 
be deteimined in each individual instance It is no longei 
consideied light to dispose of these human wastes by turning 
them into a convenient water-course, and therefore, in addition 
to such division of liquid wastes as wnll keep house sewage 
distinct from storm water and stieet drainage, there needs to 
be taken up in any community some adequate system of 
sewage disposal and possibly of puiification It maj be 
reiterated that no community has the right to thrust the 
unsanitary result of the wastes of its own life either upon its 
own citizens or upon the citizens of another community 

The mam reason for disposing of stagnant water is that 
it IS m it that the mosquito breeds A 
Stagnant Water gecondaiy reason IS that a pond ot 

puddle of stagnant water seems inevitably to attract tin cans 
and refuse winch tend to become much more unsanitary than 
the water itself 


A general misconception exists m regard to stagnant 
water with a green scum This scum is plant life and is not 
unwholesome m itself , indeed, it frequently takes up through 
6 
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the piocess of nAttiie iiiipuiities in the watei, which aic tluib 
tinned thiongh nature's economics to what may be a useful 
pm pose 

Unquestionably, stagnant watei should usually be drained 
Wheie it cannot conveniently be diamed, a thin film of 
inineial oil will, at least, pievent the bleeding of mosquitoes 


Pulilio Dumps 


Public dumping giounds seem to be necessary in modem 
community economics They aie usually unsanitaiy, and they 
tend continuously to become public nui- 
sances Where the dumping is of clean 
ashes only, as is often ideally pioposed, theie can be no haim 
done and no nuisance created When, however, a disgusting 
odour comes from a drrrnp upon which supposedly nothing but 
clean ashes have been placed, obviously somebody has gone 
wrong In prcaotioe dumps are always odorous, and should 
have, for that reason, sharp attention 


Unquestionably, filth m backyards and vacant lots is a 
patent means of continuing the slum 
creating a town nuisance Under the 
prevailing idea of the saciedness on 
private property, the disposition to allow the individual to do 
what he pleases on his own premises has given rise to filthy 
conditions With the modern conception of the responsibility 
of the individual to his fellows, and under the broad scope of 
the communal police power, it is certainly practicable to pio- 
hibit the collection of filth or material of an unsanitary nature 
close to human habitations, and to have it removed at the 
cost of the offender, where it has been deposited 

A little attention on the side to the promoting knowledge 
of the desirability of the use of plants, flowers, and trees in 
backyards sufficiently open to the sun and air for their growth 
will often entirely remove the trouble from unpleasant back- 
yards Any movement m a town which will stimulate the 
pride of the citizen on his own surroundings and about his 
own home will help amazingly m eliminating the duty 
backyard 
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Duty vacant lots should be eliminated undei the Munici- 
pal powei ot the community by leqmimg the ownei of them 
to make his piemises sanitaiy and sightly It may be that he 
cannot be legally toiced to keep it sightly, but it is ceitain that 
be can be compelled to keep them sanitaiy Theiefoie, when 
a vacant lot becomes a dumping giound toi letuse, slyly placed 
theie by citizens who know bettei, the Municipal authoiities 
should take action eithei to catch the offendeia m the act oi 
toice the ownei of the lot to himself piotect his hwn piopeity 

The entile pioblem of slums and town nuisances has 
been cousideied heie fiom a lather bioad 

OonoluBJon , , i l 

hmnanitaiian standpoint, avoiding, foi 

the most pait, definite duections, and tiymg to state as well 

as feasible the deteimimng piiuciples which lelate the subject 

undei discussion to public hygiene The cause oi public 

health cannot be advanced in any way so well as in bunging 

about a feeling that eveiy man is lesponsible, not only foi his 

own acts, but for the influence of these acts upon hia neigh- 

boms, whethei that influence aiises through noises he makes, 

thiough smoke oi lefusehe puts upon his neighbouis, thiongh 

unsanitary conditions he creates, thiough land gieed oi election 

of impiopei dwellings, oi thiough auy othsi act which makes 

less wholesome, less happy, and theiefore less efhcient, the 

lives of hia fellow-citizens 

Local Self-Government in Bombay. 

[Being t&e Impressions of a “ Backward Madeasi ] 

The Bombay Corporation 

L ast Decemhei I went to Bombay as a delegate to the 
Indian National Oougiess The atmosphere was sur- 
charged with uew currents of thought Self-Govern- 
ment was tire watchword and I thought to myself, what city 
in India could boast of a more advanced constitution for local 
self-government or of a more glorious record of civic progress 
than this city ? While her claim to be “the first m India lor 
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that IS the motto emblazoned on the standaicl ol her mnnici- 
pahty — maj be woithilj contested by Calcutta, no one ipies- 
tions to-day the foiemost position occupied by the Municipal 
Coipoiation of Boiuba'y m this count i\ It is no doubt the 
cynoauie of neighbommg eyes, its constitution the envy ol 
the capital towns and its success the boast of all advocates of 
self-government Foi a political pilgiim, heie, mdeod, was 
the Mecca of self-goveininent and I longed to have a glimpse 
ot the sanctum sanctoi urn 

With a bosom heaving with the hope of studying on the 
spot how the advanced citizens of this great city acquitted 
themselves of the functions of municipal government, I betook 
myself one afternoon to the head-quarters of the Coipoiation 
The offices were, however, closed as it was one of the Christ- 
inas holidays and the only thing left lor me was to seek solaco 
in loitering for some minutes in the Council Hall which, for- 
tunately, I found a punka-wallah to open for me 

It IS indeed a beautiful hall, imposing in appeaianco, 
but, as I found afteiwaids, poor in its acoustic properties 
In the centre stood the President’s chan Vacant as it was, 
in it were sjmbolised all the traditions and glory ot the House 
and I instinctively offered my puja to it On the right of 
this throne was the Municipal Secretary’s chan and next to 
it was the revered chair of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta draped in 
black Ah, not those walls and arches that I saw around me 
sustarned that noble pile ' It was that departed hero who 
propped and supported the entire edifice, can j mg on his 
shoulders, almost alone, the burden of the Co?poration for 
nearly fifty years till the hour of death Sir Pherozeshah, 
Bombay’s heau ideal of a citizen, whole India’s idol, what 
would I not give to hear thy gifted voice in this hall, 
this glorious battle-field on which you have valiantly fought 
so many bloodless battles in defence of the prerogatives of 
the people ' 

With a heavy heart I retraced my steps, speaking to 
myself such mournful musings were of no avail, but little 
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di earning that within a few days I might be able to lieai in 
that veiy chambei, if not the voice of the gieat patiiot, at 
least an echo of it Thus it came to pass My tup to 
Noithein India was of a somewhat shoitei duiation than 
I had anticipated T had theiefoie a week to spaie and I 
decided to spend it m Bombay 

On the 13th Januaiy, I paid a second visit to the Municipal 
Hall The civic fatheis had assembled that afternoon I 
took a seat m a coinei with a light step, moitally afiaid of 
cieating the slightest noise The membeis of the Coipoiation, 
howevei, did not appeal to mind anv amount of noise 
While a uiembei was addiessing the House, some of his 
colleagues meiiily indulged m conveisation with then 
neighbouis, otheis gaily inteiposed now and again, the 
Piesident and the Secietaiy weie engaged foi a while in a 
tete a tete and the Municipal Comimssionei’s head was buiied 
in a bundle of papeis which lay m fiont of him and I could see 
the led danger signal attached to them foi aiiestmg immediate 
attention The cleiks and peons moved to and fio and to a 
loom adjoining the hall individual membeis letued at will to 
take tea Altogether it seemed to me to be a happy family 
affaii 


When I was there, the question of levismg the schedule 
of salaiies of clerks and other ofhceis was being discussecl 
The Standing Committee had recommended for the clerks m 
the lowest grade a monthly salary of Es 30 rising to Es 45 
in five years, with a proviso that if owing to congestion a 
clerk should lemam tor thiee years more in the same grade, 
he should get an allowance of Es 5 A very liberal wage 
this ' The poor quiU-diiveis on our side would bless our Munici- 
pality to follow in the footsteps of her sister in Bombay 
Indeed, after the publication of this letter Bombay is sure to 
be flooded with applications for appointments from every 
nook and corner of this Presidency But our Bombay 
friends thought otheiwise Borne of the membeis felt 
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the Cpipoidtion weie ftimply sweating laboui and demand- 
ed a luoLc libeial scale ol salaiios ioi the junioi cleiical stah 
This led to a spmted debate which culminated in a scene the 
like ot which we seldom heai of m oui backwaid and benight- 
ed city 

One ol the mcinbeis lemaiked that anothei had thiown 
out peails which should be consigned to the waste papei basket 
The othei membei lose to sa> something Theieupon the 
luembei m possession ol the House uiged that it was “ most 
abominable ” that a councilloi should be thus luteiiupted 
The Piesident, howevei, allowed the aggiieved meiubei to 
offei a peisonal evplaiiatiou — lathei an unusual pioceduie 
which piovoked a bittei piotest “I piotest against \oiu 
conduct, ” said the speakei “ It shows youi ignoiance ol the 
lules ol pioceduie ” Theie was loithwith an explosion of 
iighteous indignation on all sides Members rose one altei 
anothei to piotest against such disiespect being shown to the 
chan “ Whatevei the ruling of the Piesident, for the time 
being it must be accepted ” But all the sage counsel not- 
withstanding, the umuly councilloi stood impenitent “ I am 
in the light, ” he shouted, “ and I have not the least intention 
to apologise ” 

These Avoids of defiance lecalled to my mind the amusing 
stoiy of siinilai defiance of the Speakei of the House of Com- 
mons hy Sir Q-eoige Bose in the early yeais of the last centuiy 
In those days memheis ot the House used to drink freely It 
is reported that one evening Sir G-eorge turned in diunk and 
called upon the Speaker for a comic song TheVhole house 
was skmned with astonishment As Soon as the Speakei could 
collect his scattered senses, he oideied the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to take the honouiable inembei m custody Sir G-eorge was 
bionght to the Bai oi the House and when he was called upon 
to beg the Speaker’s paidon, he swoie that he Avould' beg no 
man’s paidon, “ not even King Geoige’s, and certainly not 
that little chap’s with the big wig ” He was therefore com- 
mitted to the lock-up of the House to sleep off his debauch 
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Neediest to say, next day lie was penitent and sobei and 
begged the Speakei’s paidon 

Heie was anothei Su Geoige Eose not mebiiated, \et 
equally defiant I looked lonnd the Hall to see if a Sei geant-at- 
Aims was nigh None howevei was m sight and I was wondei- 
ing what thePiesident would do He, howevei, kept histeni- 
pei lemaikably well and simply asked the membei to pioceed 
with his lemaiks, warning him at tho same time that if he 
peisisted in defying the luling of the Chau the meeting 
would have to be adjouined So that was the instrument with 
which the President was aimed* Adjoin mnent of the 
meeting * One might well wondei how it would hit the 
distuibei of the peace Howevei, the membei in question 
lesumed his lemaiks, but he was soon pulled up by the 
Piesident and warned that as he was speaking a second time 
he should confine his lemaiks to the new mattei intioduced 
in the amendment on which he was speaking The speakei, 
howevei, went on in the devil-me-caie fashion when the help- 
less President again pathetically observed that if his lulmg 
was not lespected, he would be compelled to adjourn the 
meeting “ If it is youi wish to gag me, I don’t wish to say 
anything more,” said the membei and he took his seat to 
the relief of the soiely tiied assembly 

To me all this was very edifying indeed Aftei the 
meeting was over, I enquired of a friend what would have 
happened if the meeting had been adjourned " The recalci- 
trant membSi would have been asked to apologise at the next 
meeting” “And if he refused?” “Well, then a vote of 
censure would have been passed ” “ And if he still snapped 

his fingers at you ? ” “ Another vote of censure, ” and so on 
ad infimtmi ! Eathei a clumsy way this of repressing 
pugnacious' members They may break up meetings after 
meetings and you do nothing more than waste paper and 
ink, not to say breath which of course counts for nothing in 
such assemblies, on votes of censure * 
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Thai stoiiu, howevei, was soon lollowed by a lull The 
Municipal Commissioner pointed out that the pooi cleiks had 
been aheady enough tantalized It was obviously desnable 
not to lemove the cup fiom then paiched bps simply because 
it was not quite full In spite of diffeience ol opinion in 
legaid to one of the items the schedule might be accepted 
Thei e was nothing to prevent the Coipoiation fiom leconsidei- 
ing that item again Theieupon Mi D E Wacha, who had 
taken up the cudgels on behalt of the cleiks, withdrew his 
amendment and the whole schedule, formidable as it was, was 
adopted without a word of further comment With the same 
indifference vere voted away at the next meeting budget 
giants amounting to more than a ciore and a quarter without 
any question or criticism Within half an hour the whole 
expenditure side of the Budget was gone through Were 
I not an eye-witness to this amazing performance, I would 
scarcely have believed our Bombay friends were capable of 
such a feat It was, forsooth, a case of swallowing camels 
whilst straining at gnats 

Even after the abstruse items of the Budget were gone 
through, scarcely any other item of business aionsed interest 
“Wishy was up and Washr was down”, contmously proposing 
lesolutions aftei lesolutions nntil at last the question of allow- 
ing the Health Ofhcei of the Mrinicipahtj to take up outside 
work came on foi consideration It was m this connection 
that I heard the echo of Sii Pheiozeshah’s voice He had 
pointed out m a minute, written a few days before his death, 
that the Municipal Act lequiied that that offacer should devote 
his whole time and attention to the duties of his office and that 
even the Coipoiation had no power to allow him to take up 
the appointment of Professor of Public Health at the Tiopical 
School of Medicine Counsels’ opinion was obtained They 
upheld the views of Sir Pheiozeshah and the question before the 
Corporation was whether the Act should be amended to obtain 
the powers Several members protested against the idea of 
tinkering with legislation They read out passages fiom then 
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deceased mentor’s minute to show that the existing dis- 
ability nndei the Act was the lesult of matiiie delibeiation 
when the Act was passed, but the majority in favoui of the 
amendment was deteimined to caiij the da\ A poll was 
demanded Doois were closed Foitunatel3, stiangeis were 
not asked to withdraw Membeis divided themselves on two 
sides, a count was taken and the result was that a substantial 
majority was in favoui of the amendment of the Act 

I for one was not sorry for the result Why should the 
Corporation’s hands be fettered in this respect ? Could they not 
be trusted to exercise then discretion and decide whether or 
not they would on particular occasions authonze an otfacer to 
undertake additional duties in public interest ? If even in the 
case of the foremost Municipality in India it is feared that 
such powers might be abused, then adieu all di earns of Self- 
Grovernment ! But although I was not son 3 for the result of 
the voting, I was greatly depressed by the voting itself Prom 
what I heard whilst the poll was being taken, I gathered 
that the “ official side ” had mustered strong on the left of 
the President and that it was now-a-days hopeless to cany 
any proposal m the face of oppositron from that section of 
the House Although, therefore, my heart was with this 
sectinrr, I would have been better pleased had it been beaten 
by the othei side 

Outside the Municipal Office also I heaid the same sad 
stoij Por some > ears the official side has been numeiically 
very strong "Sri Pherozeshah’s towering personality, howevei, 
was a match for it and his persuasive tongue often used to 
win it over to his side, hut since his death it has known no 
defeat and feais none 

What anegiettable situation undei an ideal constitution! 
Oiii Calcutta and Eangoon friends aie enamoured of the 
Bombay system Let them study this system closely and get 
some knowledge at least of the inner life of the Corporation 
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of that City T do not know it what i& called the olticial 
side always slavishly legisteis the deciees of the Execu- 
tive It may piobably be often in the light, as it seemed 
to me it was on the occasion I have just lefeiied to But that 
IS not the point The question is why should a local body 
such as a Municipal Coipoiation be divided in factions ? I was 
told that until lecently the Bombay people knew no paities but 
that at one time Sii Pheiozeshah got such an ascendancj 
and commanded such a laige following that the ofhcials 
thought it necessaiy to clip the wings of the eagle If that 
was the case, theie was some leason foi collecting foi a while 
all available foices on one side No one m these davs would 
plead foi Csesaiism But what I do not undeistand is the 
existence of such a paity when theie is absolutely no need 
and no justification foi it 

The piesent situation has cast a gloom ovei the whole 
public of Bombay No one spoke to me about Municipal 
G-overnment with any waimth Nothing was cheeiily hoped 
foi Nothing was waimly woiked foi The latepayeis’ 
elections weie on and I leaint that except in the case 
of one of the seven waids of the city scaicely any contest 
woith the name was expected Similaily, no inteiest was evinced 
in lespect of the election of sixteen membeisby the Justices of 
Peace I was told that this election goes accoiding to the 
tickets issued b} the official side and that those not included m 
the ticket are foiedoomed to failuie In fact attei my letuin 
to Madias I read that only 17 candidates came foiwaid to 
contest 16 seats That is an index of the inteiest taken by the 
people in the Municipal Government of the city And yet all 
India points to Bombay as the model of Local Self-Govern- 
ment Ah me, it is the distance that lands enchantment to 
the eye, Uibspiima m ZmiZis foi sooth ' My idol is broken, but 
aftei my pilgrimage to the great shiine, I have returned home 
a sadder but wisei man 
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Local and Municipal Administration 
during 1914-15. 


[United Provinces ] 

W E have peiused with mfceiobt the annual lepoite on ^ 
the woikmg ot the Distiict Boaidb and the Munici- 
palitieh m the United Piovinceb ot Agia and Oudh 
toL theyeai 1914-15 They aie not diawu up with the banie 
lulnebs and compaiative statistics contained m the coiiespond- 
iiig lepoitb ot this Piesidency In Madias a good deal of 
infoimation compaiing the lebults of the yeai with those of 
past yeaib aie shown m the body of the lepoits, coveimg 
eveiy bianch of admmibtiation The same cannot be said of 
the lepoitb now undei leview The chief leatni es, howevei, 
might be biietiy noticed The Government of the United 
Piovmces seem to have initiated a new policy m legaid to 
financial help to local bodies and to have systemized the giants 
much more caietully than m othei piovmces The Local 
Government has enteied into definite financial contiacts with 
theBoaidsfoi a numbei of yeais and all financial assistance 
fiom piovincial funds is thusiegulated The system is a gieat 
iinpiovement and is similai to the piovmcial settlements be- 
tween the Local Governments and the Impel lal Government 
and IS veiy much to be commended We legiet that we aie not 
m a position at piesent to state definitely the teims of the finan- 
cial contiacts between the Boaids and the Local Government, 
but we tiust that other Local Governments will examine the 
question with a view to impiove lesouices of locol bodies and 
to abandon the system of doles now pievailmg In Madras, 
the load giant of 14 Lakhs is the only item of piovincial 
levenues which is ceitam foi distiibution The le-oiganiza- 
tion of the system of piimaiy education and the constitution 
of piimaiy' school committees is anothei diieotion in which 
piogiess has been achieved in the piovince duimg the year 
undei leview The institution of new piimaiy schools commit- 
tee is intended to piovide a fiesh channel foi local endeavoin 
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and aij, mducemeub to meiubeis to take a lespousible mteiest 
in Dibtiict Boai d activities m tlieu own neighboiuhoods The 
Bi&tiicts m the United Piovinces die, it must be noted, vei} 
much sinaliei than in Madias, the aveiage size being between 
Ij'iOO and 2,000 squaie miles The Distiict Boaids in that 
' Piovmco die theietoie much lightei chaiges than in Madias 
and non-otticial agenc> may suitably be employed in then 
admiuistiation 

Coming now to municipalities, the keynote of the develop- 
ment of Municipal adminiatiation duimg the yeai was one of 
suspense The municipal amendment Bill which has toimed 
the subject of acute contioveisy m the Piovmce is now imdei 
oonsideiation The lepoit states that the amendment piopos- 
ed m the law aie intended to secuie “ a fmthei substantial 
advance m Local Self-Government ” in the United Provinces 
Whether this hojie will be realised or not depends very much 
upon the spurt of the new amendments The report however 
says “ that task of the Boaids under a new system will be a 
heavy one and that much depends upon the fuller reali- 
zation of financial responsibility ” It is satisfactory to note 
that octroi duties are being gradually replaced by direct taxation 
and that they have been abolished m 37 Municipalities It is 
to be hoped that m the course of a few years these vexatious 
imposts wall he altogether abolished The present action is 
due to the labours of a Committee m the United Provinces 
which sat a few years ago and reported on the whole subject 
of Mumcipal taxation Under the law, as is existed, articles 
of food and drink, fuel, building materials, animals for slaugh- 
ter, drugs, gum, spices, tobacco, cloth, metals and other sundry 
articles of daily consumption were subjected to octrox duties 
m the Municipalities of United Provinces These have now 
been abolished and direct taxation on house and land property 
and on the professions have been introduced I'he change 
has caused a certain amount of opposition and in one of the 
Municipalities the Municipal commissioners had to resign as 
a consequence of public protest against new taxation j^nothei 
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form of new taxation which is now being tried is terminal 
taxation introduced in 1914 in Cawnpoie The question of the 
mtioduotion of terminal taxation in other large Municipalities 
such as Lucknow and Agra is also under consideration and it 
IS believed that there are good grounds that the new Cawnpoie 
schedule for terminal taxation is based on principles which 
apply to every Municipality The Local Government m 
Madras has called on Municipalities to submit proposals for 
the improvement of financial resources of Municipalities and 
it will be interesting to examine how far and to what extent 
a terminal tax can be introduced in this Presidency We 
know that the Madias City Municipality have had in 
contemplation proposals for the levy of terminal tax Another 
interesting feature of the activities of the year is the town 
expansion committee appointed by the Local Government to 
examine the needs of the important towns in the Province 
This step to provide for the future is a very wise one and the 
Government of Sir James Meston is to be congratulated on 
the step The committee was presided over by Sir Henry 
Ledgard and concluded its sittings, but it is understood that 
its final recommendations, which are of a very comprehensive 
nature, are not yet before the Local Government We trust 
that the Madias Government will wake up betimes and take 
similar action in this Presidency 

The Inside and Outside of an 
Indian Home. 

[By Eao Sahib U Eama Eao, Mbdicad Practitionek ] 

II Madras Houses 

H ouses m Madras are geneiallr large, consisting of 
two, three or four courtyards depending upon the size 
of the house Bound the courtyard there are veran- 
dahs, kudams and sometimes bedrooms The idea of building 
1 ooms and kudams round the courtyards, is scientifically good 
as they open directly to the side aii of the courtyard, ensuring 
thereby a supply ol pure an and light But if, as is frequently 
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the Ccise <At pie&ent, the house has two oi moic stoicys, 
01 it both the sides ot the house aie joined togethei, oi 
it the adioinmg buildings aie veiv high, oi it theic is no 
open space both in iiont and behind equal m length to 
the height ot the building, then tiee ciiculation of an 
and light in the house is pi evented To lemodv the 
defects, the best thing is eithei to have one side oi the coui't- 
yaid open oi to allow at least d teet ot open space along the 
whole length ot one side ot the house oi still bettei on both 
sides toi tiee ventilation If such upon space is not allowed, 
the loom cannot pi ope 1 ly be ventilated Most ot the looms 
in Geoigetown houses aie low, small, daik, ill-ventilated, 
badly -lighted and do not communicate with the outside an 
which IS essential toi piopei puiification of foul aii In 
addition to these detects domestic animals such as cows, 
calves, dogs, paiiots, cats, fowls, etc , aie kept inside the house, 
voiv often by the side oi thebedioom These animals besides 
lendeimg the au iinpuie by then constant bieathing, make 
the house veiy insanitaii by then cxcietions and washings 
It should be lemeuibeied that the animals foul the an as 
much as men oi even moie The minimum capacity ot the 
sleeping apaitments wheiein we spend neaily one-thud of oui 
lives, ought to be at least 10 feet long 10 feet bioad and 10 feet 
high 01 veiy neai it foi one individual It ought not to be 
highei than lb feet, foi the dead an, i e , the used up an will 
lodge too high neai the ceiling foi the noimal cuiients of au 
to diive it out of the loom In such cases ventilating windows 
ought to be placed close to the ceiling The loom, ought to be 
provided with at least two windows, one dooi and one ventilatoi 
which must be veiy neai the ceiling The windows and doois 
should be neaily opposite to one anothei so that the winds 
may pass fieely fioin one side to the othei Ventilators neai 
the loot aie necessaiy to diive foul an which is lightei than 
puie au and tound in the uppei pait ot the room 

Anothei detect m the sleeping apaitments is that they 
aie ciowded with uiinecessaiy fuinituie, sometimes with pots 
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and bags containing aiticles of lood, winch will still Iiushei 
reduce the cubic an space The ideal bedioom ought to 
contain nothing inoie than one oi two cots with beds, one 
sinnll table and two chans if necessaiy and it must be well 
ventilated To secuie this, at lea,st one oi two sides of each 
room should be in tiee eoimnnnication with the outei fiesh 
ail, by means of doois and, windows and if possible, should 
face the bieeze Some people aie undei the impiession that 
punkas keep the looin well ventilated and cool even if all the 
doois and windows aie shut But punkas woiking in a looin 
without piopei an angements loi inlet and outlet of an aie 
no good as they cannot leinovc the vitiated an fiom the room 
Punkas ai e excellent foi keeping the loom cool and well venti- 
lated and also to equalise tempeiatuie, provided theie aie 
doois and windows opposite to one another (cioss ventilation) 
which should alwavs be kept open wdien pimkas aie woikmg 
The amallei a loom is, the inoie fiequentlj must the aii m 
it be complete^ changed without piodiicing diaughts 

Another common mistake to which piomment attention 
must be drawn is to give the worst and ill-ventilatecl room 
m the house to a sick person or woman m child-bed Pa- 
tients are shut up in a room with eveiv available door and 
window closed for fear of catching cold On the other hand, 
theie is more chance of catching cold m an ill-ventilated room 
than in a well-ventilated one, as the geiras of disease thrive 
well in vitiated atmosphere So, sick patients must be given 
the largest, brightest and best ventilated lonin m the house 
Piofessei Peters says “ One takes cold bv the body, not b\ 
breathing So, cover yourself well m bed, breathe pure cold 
ail and yon will be warmed ” 

Another defect in some houses is that the same apart- 
ment IS ntihsed both for cooking and sleeping pm poses You 
must know that file and lamps spoil the au as much as living 
animals Theietoie fire should not bp brunt inside the loora, 
where people live, unless there are ventilators or chimneys to 
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lemove the toul au Theie is an impiession that lamps do 
not fonl an In fact, two candles oi two oil lamps foul 
as much an as one man A good kerohine oil lamp of 
modeiate size is equivalent to seven men m its ^lowei of fouling 
air So, the habit of keeping a light binning inside a closed bed 
loom IS unhealthy The only light that does not foul the an 
IS the electno light which does not vitiate the air nor depuve 
it of its oxygen noi yield to it caibonic acid gas, watei- 
vapoui, &c, 

Khtchen — The kitchen is often the pait of the house 
which is most neglected, though the lest of the house is taste- 
fully built and furnished The majority of the kitchens aie 
deficient in size, ventilation and othei particulars This is un- 
fortunate as the an of the kitchen affects not only the health 
of the people who live in it, but also the food that is cooked m 
it So, kitchens ought to be well-ventilated, diy and clean 

Another defect m house construction is that there is no 
proper provision made for the free admission of sun-light 
— especially in Muhammadan houses Some aie absolutely 
dark Even during day time, assistance of aitificial light is 
needed before one enters the room Such rooms are most in- 
sanitary Sun-hght IS essential to health Direct sun-light 
not onlj keeps the room dry but also destroys disease germs 
which cause fever, consumption, etc The more sun-hght there 
IS m a loom, the puieu the au will be Theie is an Italian say- 
ing, “where the sun does not entei, the doctor must" This is 
perfectly true m such houses Sun light has direct influence on 
liealth as it has on the growth of plants So, 5 oung growing 
children specially, need all sun-shine possible Living in dark 
rooms makes people pale, irritable and depressed and then 
power to resist disease is undermined All these are in much 
evidence in gosha ladies , 

The closet, kitchen, stable, and cow-jard should be built 
on one side of the back of the house so that the breeze ma> 
not blow from them to the house All rubbish, sweepings, 
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kitchen lelnse, sciaps of vegetables, leavings of meals, peelings 
and stones of fi nits, duty lags, waste papei, dioppings of cows, 
horse and othei animals, etc , should be thiown into a 
leceptacle which must he emptied dail^ into the public dust 
bin, not outside it as us ion often done If theie is no public 
leceptacle close by, it must be buiied undei ground oi burnt, 
otherwise they decompose and foul the an and hai hour and 
bleed dies The liquid lefusesuch as those fiom bath loom, 
kitchen, puvy and water used foi cleaning, cooking vessels, 
etc , must be emptied into the stieet diain, earned to it eithei 
thiough non pipes oi suifacc made of pucca bucks lined with 
cement Othei wise the w’aste W'atei soaks into the sod of the 
house compound and fouls the sub-soil watei, veiy piobahly 
the well watei m ihe vicinity whicli is used m some cases foi 
di inking puiposes 

If theie IS no public diain close by and if theie is ,a 
gaidenan the house compound, the waste watei may be utilis- 
ed foi gaidening pipposes oi if theie is no gaiden, maybe 
earned to a ciiculai cesspool (of couise lined with cement) 
which must be emptied often Othei wise the cesspool may 
contaminate the well The system of having cesspool inside the 
house IS highly objectionable as this haiboius and bieedsdies 

Anothei gieat defect is that latimes aie situated veiy 

close to the dwelling looms and that they aie ill ventilated and 

daik, not opening duectly to the an and that they aie veiy 

often by the side of the main entiance to the house The lesult 

is that whenevei the wind blows, it diives the foul gas fiom the 

latrine into the house Theiefoie latiines should be outside 

the geneial house buildings and there should be a space of at 

least 4 ft , between it and the nearest wall and it must be at 

the back of the house A latiine must nevei be closed The 
*1 • 

night-soil should not contaminate the giound soil, and should 
not be allowed to accumulate neai the house foi a long time 
It should be lemoved at least twice a day To minimise the 
escape of emanations, excieta may be covered with diy eaith oi 
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dry ashes and the floor ot the privy must be washed twice a 
day and some disinfectant such as phenyle be sprinkled about 
the place The urine and ablution water should be prevented 
from soaking into the ground and should be taken into a public 
dram or cesspool For this purpose the privy platfoiin and 
the lower 2 ft , of the lati me walls should be made of masonry 
lined with cement, the flooi must be plastered and should be 
raised at least 6 inches above the adjoining ground with a slope 
towards the dram Theie are still a number ot houses m 
Madias where there are cesspit closets, le , pits dug m the 
ground whetein the night-soil is deposited day after day 
The result of such closets, apart from their fouling the an, har- 
bouring and breeding flies, is that they contaminate the sub- 
soil water and very often the well water Such closets ai e 
highly dangerous and ought not to be used at all Even if the 
cesspit closets have to be used as closets, they should be car ef ul h 
built with impervious materials and emptied from time to 
time To mmmrise the nuisance of such closets, the best 
thing to do is, every time one goes to defipcate, to throw some 
dry earth or dry ashes or sand over the excreta, as dry earth 
has a deodorizing power 

Another veiy common defect is overcrowding m houses 
You must leinember that people die twice as fast where they 
are crowded as m places where they have plenty of fresh air 
Overcrowdiirg can be realised by a nocturnal visit into one or 
two of the crowded streets in G-eorge Town In these streets 
some times as many as 4 or 5 persons sleep in each ill-venti- 
lated room which is not even fit to be occupied by one, while 
in some big houses 75 to 100 persons or even more can be 
counted as tbeir darly occupants 

As rf tbe overoi^owdrng was not enough of ,a curse for 
the city, the poor of Madias, who form more than 75 per cent 
of the population, have to put up with all the attendant faith 
and refuse lying umemoved by the Municipal Sanitary au- 
thorities for several hours, rf not for days, near then houses 
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Mo&t (>t the tenements m big houses consist of small ill- 
ventilated, damp, unwholesome looms and aie oveiciowded 
with people 

Mail} of them who go to woik during the gieatei pait of 
the day on letmiimg home, can scaicely get moie bieathmg 
space than that which is obtainable in the shape of baiest sleep- 
ing acconnnodation at night The drains m such lodging houses 
aie faulty and leak} In some houses theie are no drains 
at all to cany waste water to the public dram nor even to 
the cesspool Water simply stagnates by the side of the house 
Poisonous emanations from such leaky drams and from 
decomposing vegetables and house refuses, and noxious odours 
from the night-soil peicolating thiough leak} privies, foul the 
ail round the houses 

To add to these nuisances from Avithin the house, igno- 
rant people, by throwing rubbish all over the street, instead of 
thi owing it into the dust-bin, by depositing decomposing stable 
litter m one or two dust bins which are often heaped up to 
overflowing and which are sometimes placed by the side of bed- 
rooms windows, by washmg domestic animals such as cows, 
horses* etc , and vehicles such as rikshaws, coaches, etc , m 
public streets, by washing soiled and duty linen and scouring 
household utensils and sometimes by bathing near the public 
tap from which they otten draw their daily water supply, by 
keeping cows and buffaloes in the streets, by using side drains 
as latrines, by depositing silt by the side of the dram, by spit- 
ting mdisciimmately both inside and outside the house, foul the 
ail of the street outside the houses buch streets instead of 
bringing draughts of fresh air into the houses abutting on them, 
serve as store-houses for decomposing matter and help slowly 
but steadily to poison and undermine the health and constitu- 
tion of the people in these houses 
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The Conservancy Problem. 

The Domestic Rubbish Bin 

[By Dr y Isaac, Assistant Health Officer, Corporation 

OP Madras J 

S ANITARY In&taliAtions, like eveiy thing else, follow the 
law ot evolution Ditch diams and cement diams 
must, at a ceitain stage m the development ot a 
Municipality, give looni to seweis , sanded and masoniy 
latiines will eventually have to be leplaced by the moie 
sanitaiy W G The public dust-bin, whethei hxed oi 
moveable, plajs a useful pait m the evolution of Municipal 
sanitation , but it ceases to do so soonei oi latei As a Muni- 
cipality incieases In complexity and congestion, etfacient 
lemoval of household inbbish becomes as iinpoitant as that ot 
nightsoil 01 sewage It is unfoitunate that this aspect ot the 
question has not been suthciently lealised by authoiities who 
spend laige sums of money on sewage and othei woiks 
Suthoient attention has not been paid to the piopei lemoval 
of lubbish Consequently , public health is affected m vaiious 
little ways Nobody who has suthcient expeiience with the 
public dust-bin will hesitate to endoisethe wiitei’s views that the 
evils aiising out ot an impiopcily used bin aie moie dieadtul 
than the blessings which it is supposed to bestow and that 
most public bma aie impiopeily used Incieasing dust-bins 
and placing them at shoitei inteivals have been found to give 
no bettei lesults And this is haidly to be wondeied at It is 
scaicely fan to expect a lespectable Indian lady to go acioss a 
stieet with hei plate-leaf or a basket of lubbish to a yondei 
bin, especially at nights The sense of cleanliness (and it may 
be sentimental) is so much ingiained even in less lespectable 
ladies, nay servants, that they feel a zone of contamination 
lormd a bin, with the result that the rubbish is at most thiown 
outside it ! The bin and its surroundings are always but a mess 
of rubbish and ashes, made more hideous by fowls, dogs, 
cattle and children The moral effect ot such suiioundmgs. 
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especially on giowing children, is moat depiessing, while the 
contaminated snbsoil, often mixed up with suiieptitiously stored 
up nightboil, gives out a peienmal tiagiance to the residents 
all round, especially to the man uudei whose nose the bin is 
kept It thus peipetiially supplies the atmosphere with hlthy 
dust particles not infrequently laden with infectious matter 
It attracts the iibiquitouo fly and through it spreads contami- 
nation to foods and drinks In a Municipality of a moderate 
size where congestion demands a heavy toll of death-rate, the 
public dust-bin causes untold miseries and ceases to be a bles- 
sing It vitiates the atmosphere and through flies and high 
winds contaminates foods and drinks It thus contributes 
not a little to the high death-rate It, therefore, ceases to be 
a sanitary equipment for domestic rubbish, although it may 
still serve its purpose m high ways foi what is called accident- 
al rubbish Even fiom a financial aspect, the rubbish bin is 
not a desirable thing, for it entails a laige establishment of 
coolies and carts and considerably retards the conservancy 
operations 

As a Municipality grows iii size and complexity, its con- 
stituents have to realise then responsibilities to the Munici- 
pality and to learn to co-operate with its authorities This 
co-opeiation is all the more necessary with regard to the re- 
moval of waste products, viz , nightsoil, sewage, offensive 
matter and rubbish The abandonment of the public rubbish 
bin involves public co-opeiation which consists in the individual 
storage of rubbish in one’s own house till the conservancy 
carts arrive The rubbish of a house is collected in a box, 
basket or a tin and placed outside morning and evening when 
the conservancy cart arrives and removes the contents In 
Europe and other advanced countries, this co-opeiatiou is 
legally enforced without trouble and the conservancy problem, 
so far as the removal of rubbish is concerned, is easily solved 
In Bombay the public dust-bin is said to be dispensed with 
When this system was introduced in Madias last year, a 
storm of opposition was raised The writer who was closely 
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Associated witli this s\btem, has since studied the pioblem 
veiy luiuutelv and Jias come to the conclusion that a wholesale 
adoption oC aiij Eniopean Institution in India is undesiiable, 
unless acGouipanicd such devices as will meet the special 
customs and habits ol the people The objoctions laised 
■weie — 

(1) Caste and sentiment which icvolt against storage oi 
used-up plate leaves inside a house and against handling ol a 
basket oi tin touched by scavengers 

(2) Sanitation ol the house at the risk ol street insani- 
tation 

(3) Bnoimous inconvenience caused by not piomptly 
attending to the call ol soaveiigeis 

(4) It the basket is permanently kept outside, 

(a) Cost of constant renewals due to thefts, 

(b) Insanitation of the front portion of the house, which 
corresponds to the drawing room of a bungalow, rendering it 
ominous and abominable, especially in rainy weathei 

Thus the objections arc sanitaiy, sentimental, socio- 
rehgious and pecuniar} There is no use arguing about them 
\¥e must take the people as they are and devise means which, 
while meeting then objections, satisfy the sanitary require- 
ments An ideal domestic bin should, therefore, possess the 
following chaiacteii&tic.s — 

1 It should be immoveable 

2 It should be fixed in a place quite handy to the users 
and at the same tune be easrly accessible to scavengers, % e , 
m the front part of a house in most cases 

3 It should have a door which, when not -UBed, should 
be kept tightly closed to prevent effluvia rising and flies 
haunting 

4 At the same time it should be opened easily without 
touching any parts which come in cfw ect contact with the 
rubbish and plate-leaves 
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5 It should have a sepaiate dooi foi scavengeis, facmg 
the stieet 

6 The drawing room aspect of the fiont pait of a house 
should be maintained so that the clust-bm many not be an 
e’se-soie to visitors and friends 

7 The removal of the contents by scavengers should be 
as rreat and as quick as possible 

It V7ill thus be seen that the diflrcnlty of devising a pro- 
per bin IS enormous The writer was at considerable pains in 
solving the problem He adopted the existing patterns and 
improved on them He devised various other patterns but 
they were all found to be defective m some respects oi othei 
and could not be brought into use The problem appeared 
for some time hopeless of satisfactory solution But persever- 
ance combined with confidence has its own reward A.fter 
considerable thought and energy, the device which is described 
below and which looks so simple now, has been invented and it 
may be noted that it satisfies all the requirements of an ideal 
bm to a remarkable degree The bin has been named b) 
the writer the “ Sanitobin " 

The “ Sanitobin ’’ consists of twm doors, wooden or iron, 
preferably the latter, fixed m the recess of a wall, the recess 
acting as a receptacle The lower door (1^ ft x ft or less) 
IS for the scavenger, faces the stieet and is fastened b’v a 
latchet The upper door is a specially contrived flap-door (1| 
ft X 1 ft )which carries two quarter -circular side wings (10 inch 
radius) of plate non and hinges on a hoiizontal plane When 
closed, it lies flush with the wall and when opened, it ]iits out 
like the jaw of an animal It opens by foot-level airangements 
and closes automatically when the foot-piessure is lelieved 
The lateial wings aie connected at then fiee extiemities by a 
lod which caiiies srifhcient countei -weights oi in a chamless 
variety, one oi two coupling lods which aie attached to the 
foot-level at then lowei extremities The wings aie also 
connected about the middle of then upper cuivatrue by 
a second rod which limits the forward movement of the door, 
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being checked by a moveable pm attached to the dooi tiame 
above When the pm is moved out of the way, the whole door 
can be swung out, cleaned and painted In the chamless 
variety, howevei, the dooi c.annot be swung m this wa"^ , 
without pieviousb detaching the coupling lods The settling 
of luhbish oil dooi sill is pi evented bv a deflectoi winch is 
a plate of non ((5 inch wide) sti etching between the wings and 
is h’ted at an inclination of 30'^ to the wings and the dooi 
The depth of the dooi being about I loot, the bin can be 
accommodated in the thickness of a wall, whose usual thick- 
ness IS 1 ft 3 m If the wall is thinnei as in a paiapet wall, 
a pio]ection is given m fiont oi behind oi both ways, without 
destioymg the lesthetic appearance of the house On no 
account should the aichitectui.al appeal ance be tampered with 
This IS impoitant The dimensions of the bin are 2^ ft x 1^ 
ft X IJ ft with a capacitv of about two keiosme tins The 
capacity can, of course, be mcieased oi decreased by altering 
one or other of the dimensions The inter loi of the bin should 
be smooth, corners lounded and all cievices and ledges 
obliterated The foot lever is fixed m the floor so as to be 
flush with it, the lever working m a giove Thus an ugly 
projection of the lever is avoided Best results aie obtained 
by providing a drawei-hke dealwood box insidfe the recess 
which facilitates the work of an eiiatic scavengei For this 
purpose a ridge (IJ inch) runs lound the mteiioi so as to 
overlap the edge of the box in oidei that the rubbish may not 
fall between the wall and the box Tbeie are two varieties of 
samtobms , (1) one with a chain and (2) the other without it 
The latter can be hxed m houses with a basement of 2 feet or 
more There are three positions m which the upper door 
can be fixed, according as the upper and lower doors are 
on the same plane, on opposite planes, or on planes at right 
angles The bin may be installed — 

(I) m any wall which faces a street or a street on one 
side and a compound, kitchen, latrine, bath room, &c , on the 
other side. 
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(2) m a paiapet wall of fiont veiandahs and, 

(3) inieclmmg and plain pials or masom-y benches, 
common in most Indian houses 

In fact, it may he fixed in any pait of a house without 
destiojmg its aichitectuial beauty The cost of the masonry 
work comes up to Es 3 to 5 , that ot the doors vanes from 
Ks 7 to Es 10 according to the thickness of the iron plate 
used 


In conclusion, several “ sanitobms ” have been already 
installed in Madias , one of them has been working for over 
five months and has given entire satisfaction The bin re- 
quires very little attention Weekly rinsing with water and 
occasional painting inside with tai is all that is required 
Bi airmans as well as non-Brahmans have taken to it To sum 
up its advantages — the bin is simple in its mechanism, handy 
and compact, self-closing, mtiamural, sanitary and protective 
against that deadly insect, the fly It is cheap and it need 
not be touched by hand at all It satisfies the sanitaiy ?e- 
q-imements of the samtanan, the lehgious seiuples of the 
oithodox, the socml susceptibilities of the Indian lady and the 
pulse of the Indian pooi man In fact, it answers all the 
objections hitherto advanced against private receptacles for 
household rubbish Such a bin should be regarded as an 
appurtenance of a house as much as a latrine or any other 
sanitary equipment It is high time that this principle was 
recognised and adopted in Municipalities which are thieaten. 
ed with conservancy problems 

Secretary or Manager? 

[Bv A Municipal Beceetaby ] 

I T is a g'eneral belief that the appointment of a Secretary 
to a Municipal Council has not proved a success and 
conseqirently it is urged on all sides that advantage may 
he taken of the revision of the District Municipalities Act to 
8 
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do away with the piovisiouti that empowei Councils to make 
such an appointment 

In the case of the appointment of a paid Chauman also, 
theie has always beenaclamoiu not only at the time of the 
intioduction of such an appointment but also subsequent!'^ , 
the ciy being to do away with him at the end of the tei m of 
his office 

Those who denounce both the appointments not only 
count upon financial savings but also upon haimony which 
IS wanting now between the Secietaiy and the Chauman m 
the fiist instance and the Chaiiman and the Council in the 
second instance 

On an examination of the bioad facts that lead to the 
fiequent instances of luptme between the Chauman and the 
Secietaiy, it would be seen that the causes that led to such 
weie due to the ill-defined poweis and duties of the Secietaiy 
and to the supposed dual contiol to which the establishment 
and the admin istiation weie subjected It will be leadily 
accepted that such a dual contiol, if evei it existed, was 
moie dangeious and prejudicial to the administiation The 
Act, Section 39 A (S) (d) is as vague as possible and the 
departmental instructions issued by Government (vide page 
376 of Hamraick’s Manual) are equally dubious Not infre- 
quently the cause of disagreement between a Chauman and a 
Secretary is the appointment or letention in service by the 
latter of a person whom the foimer does not want If the 
latter persists m his views, he has sown the seeds of dissension 
on a veiy fertile soil and the Chairman leaves no stone 
unturned to create slyly a public opinion, at least among the 
Councillors and the local administrative officers, the Gollectoi 
and the Eevenue Divisional Officer, against the delinquent 
Secretary Or, m the matter of administration, an exception 
to a eouise of conduct pursued for sometime, in favour of an 
individual by the Chairman may rightly form the cause of 
disagreement between him and the Secretary The check- 
mated Chairman is at his wits end when his purpose is thwarted 
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and woiks his veiy best to make the impiudent Secietg,iy lue 
the moment when he lelied too much upon his sense of 
justice 

Ho the causes that lead to the Hecietaiy’s appointment 
piovmp a lailuie aie mheient in the enactment itself P '01 
good 01 bad, the admmistiation should be in the hands of 
one peison If a Ghaiiinan with sufhcient time at his disposal, 
and "With capacity and tact, is available, there is no need foi 
a paid Secietaiy If otherwise, a full-timed ofhcei, whatevei 
he may be called, to steei clear of the administration, attend- 
ing to the very many minute details seems necessary 

As regards the paid Chairman, it is stated that it is a slui 
on the Council that an outsider should be thrust m and that, 
on financial consideration, the Councils should be leheved of 
such buiden Paid Chairmen are appointed only in big 
Municipalities Leaving apart all other considerations, a 
highly-paid full-timed ofticcr is necessary to manage an insti- 
tution of the kind and it would be an administrative blunder 
to have matters in the hands of a highly-paid Manager 
What would be the result The highest scale provided for 
a Managei (GO No 1692 M dated 22-8-14) is Rs 80 to 
120 It will be admitted on all hands that one who is to be 
chosen for this ofhee should have a good experience of office 
routine and also some administrative capacity , foi if he were 
not capable, the Non-Ofticial Ohaiiman, who is not expected 
to know, or much less to ecrutinize, the administrative 
details and who, after all would spare an hour or two to look 
into important papers, would be misled and his administration 
brought into contempt Generally therefore the staff of 
the Collector has to be looked to for recruitment If so, 
what kind of men can be had for the pay offered Those 
who have it chance of being made Deputy Tahsildais will 
hardly think of entertaining even a remote idea of entering 
Municipal service on this pay It is therefore men who have 
not such a chance that will be available What then would 
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be the capacity oi chaiactei of such men? They must be pei- 
sons whose piobpects have been blighted eithei by puinouuced 
incapacity, dishonesty oi want ot suthcient educational attain- 
ments to fill up the otfaee ot the Deputy Tahsildai It is thei e- 
toie a question that has to be seiiously consideied and dis- 
passionately answeied, — whethei the admmistiation ot a big 
Municipality can be entiusted to such men if the Goveiniiient 
have thought fit not to entiust them with lesponsible duties 
Whatevei may be the zeal oi desiie ot the honoraiy Non- 
Othcial Ohaiiinan, he has to depend entnely upon the Managei 
toi all ioutine matteis and toi details in connection with the 
impoitant questions on which he has to toim an opinion A 
negative answei to the above question is what could be ex- 
pected tiom eveiy one who has given this subject an unbiased 
consideiation It so, the next question would be what would 
be a moio satistactoiy method ot caiiymg out the adminis- 
tiation ? 

In the case ot laigei Municipalities, which in this Piesi- 
dency may be about two dozen, the admmistiation should be 
conducted by a paid tull-timed otfacei, with suthcient expe- 
iience of Municipal admimstiation to be nominated by Govern- 
ment, his tenuie ot office lunnmg to at least five yeais In 
the mattei of admmistiation he should be left unfetteied by 
the Council who aie at libeity to dictate the policy to be pui- 
sued by him in the admmistiation, leaving the details of woik- 
ing to his disci etion Such a system would be analogous to 
the one pi evading m Bombay and will lesult in educating the 
Municipal Councillois m civic matteis or at least will set then 
minds athinkmg as to what best can be done to impiove the 
CIVIC life of the place and to give them oppoitunities to study 
and ciiticize the policy pmsued It may be argued that even 
undei the piesent Non-Othcial Chaiimanship facilities 
aie not wanting In answei to this, eveiy one who is eithei 
a Municipal Councilloi oi a Non-Official Chaiiman has only 
to put the question to himself, “It the acts done at piesent in 
the name ot the Council aie not one man’s act and the policy 
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puisued, one man’s policy, which is tacitly assented to by 
otheis ” Wheievei theie aie any questions laised 
thoughtful and inteiested Councillois, dissension is seen to 
spring up, if the spirit of enquiry, criticism and discussion is 
sustained for any length of time 

To secure competent men and to ensure then continuance 
m service for any appreciable length of time (for it will be a 
bad policy to have constant changes m the peisonale of the 
administrative head, unless it be on account of proved mcom- 
petcncy or dishonesty), not only should the pay be attractive 
since the service is non pensionable and since thei e is not the 
same chance of continuity of service as m the case of Grovein- 
ment servants, but also the tenure of ofhce should be made to 
run for five >eai& and should be eligible for le-nomination, 
should nothing appear against him If such attractions are 
not attached to the ofiice, it may not be inviting to the kind 
of men who would be found both competent and willing 

In conclusion, call him a Secretary or Chairman, a paid 
full-timed ofticei is an absolute necessitj- to manage the 
complex machinery of Municipal Government, which is 
rendered more and more complex by the numerous additions 
to the duties of Municipalities, as an Honorary Chairman, 
however gifted he may be, will be physically unable to keep 
pace with all the work, rmless relieved by a competent assist- 
ant If that assistant has to be paid more than what is 
proposed now (80 to 120), why not have a full-timed officer and 
keep on a continuous policy of the administration instead 
of changing it with every new Non-Oflicial Chairman 
that maybe elected once in three j ears The Council as a 
body can formulate the policy to be pursued and the chances 
of it being radically changed are far less than in the case of 
change in the personals of the Non-Official Chairman The 
supposed savings that may result from the appointment of a 
highly paid Manager instead of a Secretary or a paid Chairman 
IS therefore illusory and at considerable risk of efficiency As 
regards harmony between the chief administrative oflicer and 
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-.-i,.iG-cr6uncil, thcie is iio chance of any seuous diaagieemenf, 
as he has to simply caiiv out the policy inuuciated hj the 
Council, who with this icsponbihility on them -will ceitainl} 
weigh the pitiA and co/i.s m consultation with then Executive 
Head of the administuition befoie they intioduce any new 
policy Tt should at the same tune be undeistood that theio 
is no mteifeience of the Council with the administiative woik 
of such othcei 

The full-timed otticei so appointed should be looked upon 
as an expel t advisei to the Council in the inattei of adminis- 
tiatiou and as one who manages then woik on then behalf 
and in accmdance with then wishes It such a spiiit is 
engendeied, the chances of tiiction between him and the 
Council aie likely to be at a uimimum Those who deiiiecate 
the paid Chaiiinanship but advocate Non-Official Chajiman- 
ship, will do well to take a census of men in each Municipality 
who aie willing to devote themselves as full-timed ofhceis 
caie being taken oi coui se to see that such men have sulfi- 
cient official expeiience and the eneig) and tact to conduct 
the admmistiatiou smoothly In places like Maduia, Tiichi- 
nopoly, Tanjoie, Negapatam, Kuinbakonam, Salem, Coimbatoie, 
Calicut, etc , if such men aie available m sufficient numbeis 
thexe will be no justification fox wasting xate-payeis’ money on 
the luxuxy of a paid Chaiiman oi a Seexetaxy Othexwise a 
fxxll-tixned paid Executive Officei alone at the head of the 
adminiStiation can adequately meet the demands of the 
piesent day 

Civic Education. 


W E xepxoduce below anextxactfxom an mtexestmg lettei 
leceivedby us fiom Mr E L. Buxchaid of Chicago, 
which descxibes some of the methods adopted m 
Chicago fox aiding public schools and civic centies to widex 
use oi civic educational xesouxees All soits of expeiiments 
axe txied in this coxmtry with xegaxd to the system of 
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education m schools and the question of nioial and leligious 
msti notion has long been a peiplexmg piobleiu But no 
caie seems to be taken about civic mstiuction in schools 
Instiuction in civics, hygiene and sanitation is, it seems to us, 
moie impoitant than mstiuction m othei subjects , halt an 
houi devoted eveiyday to impaiting lessons m peisonal and 
domestic hygiene will be fai moie valuable fiom the com- 
munity point of view, than horns spent m explaining the 
religious dogmas of the diverse sects of Hinduism Cleanliness, 
it is said, IS next to godliness 

“ It should be home m mind that Ameiican public 
schools aie lapidly becoming moie and moie the commnnlt^ 
centies of then neighboihoods In Chicago for example, ovei 
100 of the 300 schools aie now being used as polling places foi 
elections Many of them aie social locieational centies and 
the play centies of then neighboihoods We expect to see 
them become in time, local public health offices and local 
social set vice headquaiteis 

Theie is every reason to hasten development of a 
local neighborhood legislature m each of these school buildings 
wheietbe people of the district can discuss public policies 
just as they have been doing for two hundred yeais m the 
little town meetings of New England More and more the 
Swiss method of lefeiendniu is being employed m oui munici- 
pal and state affairs In other woids, we put up to the people 
on oui ballots, questions involving the expendituie of mone> 
that they must vote upon to decide whether they wish to pay 
the necessary extra taxation If we furnish them a place to 
vote m the school house, we certainly should furnish them a 
place to discuss beforehand, the questions involved in the vote 
on these matters of public policy 

The difficulties m an mban community like Chicago, 
IS the cosmopolitan character of the people The high school 
district of which I am civic secietaiy foi example, is composed 
principally of Polish, Bohemian, Swedish and German people, 
a large portion of whom aie not able to speak English Heie 
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IS tlie difficulty We aie tiymg to get aiound tins by the oi~ 
ganization of our Cominunity Council on nationality lines, each 
foreign speaking nation being represented b} five members on 
our council They help ns to reach the loreign population 
heie and to give our meetings publicity and thej act as a go- 
between with the churches, fraternal clubs and other oiganmed 
groups in then respective nationalities They all seem glad 
to work togethei for a high common and civic purpose that 
aims towards the benefit of then own community We used 
last vear, speakers m different languages on oni programs, 
but this jear we are using only English speakeis We depend 
upon projection pictures, motion films and lantern slides to 
help us interpret We put on entertainment features, such as 
muhio, folk dances, etc , rn oidei to make the meeting attract- 
ive to a great many who would not come to a puiely educa- 
tional evening 

Our work with the children in the schools m connec- 
tion with their history and civics, is to lay>stiess on knowing 
the social and civic resources of then own neighborhood This^ 
makes quite a different thing out of civics than the formal 
rote teaching of laws and constitutions The} aie interested m 
their homes and the relation of their homos to the surrounding 
neighborhood and city institutions They enjoy making pic- 
tures, maps and other exhibits of then neighborhood civic 
lesouices When they become voteis, they understand better 
that it IS important they should take part m civic hfe as a matter 
of self-mteiest, as well as for higher motives This, we think, 
will go a long way towards overcoming the apath} of the 
municipal voter, which has been one of the most serious diaw- 
backs of our city hfe In times of excitement it is easy, of 
course, to secure the activit} of the citizens, but naturally 
what 18 wanted is the constant interest of all m public affairs ” 

In drawing the attention of the Indian Municipalities and 
Local Boaids to the above extract, we may express the hope^ 
that they would consider the desnabiht} of introducing civic 
instruction m Municipal and Board Aided Schools x 
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Burma Municipalities. 

Appointment of Officers 

T he Emma Gazette of Eebiuai-y 19th, 1916, contains the 
niles which have been made by the Licutenant- 
Goveipm piescnbin;? the qualifications lequisite in the 
case ol pcisons appointed in Municipalities m Buima to offices 
lequiiing piotessional skill 

These lules lelate to posts of (1) Municipal Engineei oi 
Supeiintendent oi Oveiseei caiiymg a monthly salaij of 
Es 100 01 inoie, (2) Schooiinastei oi Schoolmistie^s caiijing 
a monthlv salaiy ol luoie than Bs 50 oi Deputy Inspectoi 
oi Schools, (3) Municipal Health Officei, (4) Sanitaiy Inspectoi 
on a saliii’v exceeding Bs 50, oi Vaccmatoi oi Native 
Supoimtendeut of Vaccination, (5) Sub-Assistant Huigeon, 
Componiidei, Miduiieoi Niiise, oi to the chaige of a Municipal 
dispens.uv oi hospital 

Appointments to anj ot the above posts aie subject to the 
appioval of such Goveinment officers as the Chief Engmeei, 
Luima, Distiict Executive Engmeei, Diiectoi of Public 
Instruction, Sanitaiy Couunissionei, and Insp°ctoi-Geneial of 
Civil Hospitals 

These inles, howavei , do not apply to appomtmeuts in the 
Bangoon Municipalitj 

We consider the inles letiogiade and not calculated to 
advance Municipal Goveinment on self-goveinmg lines, 
at a time when the policy is to let local bodies do as 
much as possible themselves If the lules had piescnbed 
actual educational and othei qualifications foi some of 
the biggei posts and allowed the municipalities to appoint 
peisons only with such qualifications, we should have had no 
quaiiel But the lules as they stand at present do not ensuie 
that competent peisons only will be appointed to Municipal 
posts Theie is nothing to prevent the Chief Engineer oi 
the Executive Engineer foisting then favouiites, however 
disqualified they may be, on unwilling Municipal bodies 
' 9 
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Wfi would, tlieieioie, suggobt that the iule& be ain ended 
piesciibmg definite qualifications nnd leaving the beloction 
of peisong to the Municipalities Goveinmeut should have 
little 01 nothing to do with such appointments 

Public Heailth and Sanitation. 

Enteric fever in Bombay 

The need for prompt and more general notification * 

T he twopiincipal souices ot mfoiination of the existence 
of typhoid f evei aie (1) the notifications leceived undei 
section 421 I and (2) the letuins showing the nuinbei 
of deaths fiom this disease Eiguies dealing with both these 
sources of mfoiination aie given in the following Tables — 
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Fiom Table A it would appeal that enteiic is on the 
increase in the city Poi the 16 years (1900-14) the mean 
annnal number of deaths was 105 In this peiiod, seven years 
were below the mean, {vu , 1900 to 1906 and 1909) The 
other years were above the mean 

* From a Report by Dr Tuinei, Exeoutivo HeaUh Oiiioer, Bombay 
f Section 421 o£ the Bombay Oity Munioipal Act reads as follows — 

Eveiy roedioal piactitionei wbo treats or becomes cognisant of tbe existence 
of any dangerous disease in any piivate or public dwelling, other than a public 
hospital, shall g ve information of the same with the least practicable delay to 
the Exaonti've Health Officer Tho said information shall be oommnnioated in 
such form and with such details as the Executive Health Offloei, with the 
consent of the ComwiSSlPpar, may from time to time require 
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It IS vei\ doubtful if this apparent increase is a real one 
In the first place there is liUlo doubt but that the alleged 
immunity ot the Indian from enteric was not liased on fact, 
and that the so-called Bombay Eemittent Fever was in fact 
enteric It must he remembered that enteric until coinpa- 
latively recent years was a disease somewhat difficult to 
diagnose and m fact it still is in the eailiei stages The 
establishment of well-equipped up-to-date chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories in various centres has unquestion- 
ably given much greater facilities for diagnosis than formerly 
existed and has enabled the modern practitioner to more often 
avoid the easy but somewhat indefinite diagnosis of “ Fever ” 

Apart from the facilities given for diagnosis and the wider 
range of knowledge of “ Fevers ” now possessed by practition- 
ers, there is evidence ot an .increased desire of the medical 
profession to comply with the lequiiemeuts of the Municipal 
Act m regard to notifications, but it must be remarked that 
even yet there is a considerable tendency to evade this obvious 
duty to the public 

Theie are fewer notifications of enteric than there are 
ictual deaths from the disease and less than hall the actual 
number of cases that occur are notihed This cannot and is 
not due to any ignorance ol the obligations imposed by law' 
on medical men as all have been repeatedly circularised aird 
then attention drawn to the section of the Act concerned 
(Sec 421) Both m this and other diseases, it appeals that 
moie vigorous measures will be necessary to enforce compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Act 

Ample evidence exists of the spread of enteric owing to 
failuie to recognise the disease, and this failure is specially 
conspicuous m the case of children who are often erroneously 
held to be insusceptible to enteric 

An overlooked or unnotrfied case may be the source of 
many others as the disease has a fairly high mfecti\e capacity, 
especially where a number ot people are gathered into one 
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house. The main object of notification is to enable adequate 
piecautions to be taken and such .aie essentially ncces.4aiv in a 
cit\ wheie the system of watei caiiiage of excieta is still m 
its infancy 

Given an oveilooked oi uniepoited case of enteiic in a 
house piovided with basket piivies m dangeiously close pio\- 
iiaitv to dwelling and cook-iooms of the same oi adjoining 
houses, many facilities aie given foi the conveyance ol the 
b.icilli to exposed aiticles of food also by means of flies 

It will be seen fioin the following statement that the 
numbei of cases of enteiic admitted into the hospitals m the 
city dxnmg the last five yeais was 642 , the actual uumhei oi 
cases that occuiied must have been much laigei, while the 
numbei of cases notified was only 644 


1 

No of Enteric 
otvaoa treated m 
Civil Hospitals 
in tlie City 

No of dflfttliB 
among those 
treated in Hos 
pitals 

1 

No of notifioa 
bioas looeivod 
from private 
medio U piaoti 
tioneis 
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33 
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43 
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Total (1910 1914) 

642 

212 

544 


Cases tieated in piivate houses under conditions which 
exist in India moie leadily spiead the disease than those tieat- 
ed in hospitals, while convalescents may also leadily comey the 

disease to others, and act as what aie known as “caiiieis ” 

« 

The House Fly 

The house-fly is the chief caiiiei of disease imciohes, 
and is the mduect cause of most of the diseases in man and 
his domestic animals One of the chief causes of spread of 
epidemic in India, such as Choleia, Typhoid fevei, Dysenteiy 
and othei diairhoeic diseases, is due to house-flies The house- 
fly breeds m filth of the foulest natme The mouth pait of 
the honse-fly is constructed for sucking purposes and it is 
unable to bite or puncture oui skin ' The six feet of the 
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honse-fly have each two claws, and in addition tlieie i& on the 
feet of it a soft pad thickly coveied with fine haiis which 
seciete a substance which enables the house-fl\ to walk 
upside down oi upon highlj -polished siuface, such as window' 
panes Then entne body is coveied with coaise bustles 
giving the magnifaed body ol a fl\ the most lepulsive 
appeal an ce The fly is piovided with an acute sense of smell 
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and decaying vegetable and animal mattei has an iiiesistible 
attiaction foi it It sits upon all kinds of unmentionable filth 
and gieedil} feeds on it If it is a female desiious of laying 
a batch of eggs, she buiiows into the heavy miciobe laden 
mass of filth, such as house lefuse, sewage, hoise and cow 
manuie, etc , and aftei caiefully depositing hei piecious 
eggs, she wings hei way to the neaiest dwelling house to seek 
sheltei fioin the wind and lam and to sample the food-stuffs 
of the dwellei of that house A single house-fly is capable of 
caiiying many millions of miciobes of any disease upon it 
without any inconvenience If the filth on which the fly has 
been feeding is infected with disease geims, then the host 
of these teiiible deskoyeis of human life, stick on to the 
sticky pads on the fly’s feet, and its laige soft pioboscis, its 
legs, wings, and bustles We know how house-flies swaim ovei 
the food-sbutts, diown themselves in oui milk, soup and tea and 
sometimes get mixed up with oui food Therefoie knowing 
how the fly becomes coveied ovei with the miciobes, any 
child can undeistand how the miciobes aie tiansfeiied to oui 
food and dunk 

Whenevei a fly sees any phlegm coughed up and thiown 
by the side of the guttei oi load, it swaims loiind it and on it 
Aftei walking thioiigh the phlegm and swallowing poiinons of 
it, the fly enteis the neaiest open window oi dooi and then 
finds its way foi the food-stuffs in the kitchen, dining looin, 
etc , infecting them with miciobes of disease Fiom theie they 
make excuisions to vaiious dust bins, the decaying caicase of 
animals, piivies, latiines, pig-styes, foul expectoiations and 
excieta of animals on the load side, etc , and wing then way 
back and infect the supply of food in dwelling houses House- 
fly Games the geims of disease not only on the outside of its 
body but also inside it 

Its body IS thickly clothed with haii and its legs lesemble 
miniatuie blushes, fiom which no cleaning oi washing will 
lemove the disease germs when once they aie contaminated 
with them Theiefoie flies which have come into contact with 
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disease infected filth, will contanimate whatevei substance the-v 
subsequently visit within a ceitam length of time It has 
been pioved that germs which bung on Typhoid fevei were 
found on the body of the flies 23 days aftei they had been 
infected It has also been found that Typhoid geims lemain 
alive m the intestines ot the fly for 6 days aftei feeding upon 
the infected substance The fly also takes disease geims into 
its system when feeding on filth and distiibutes them in its 
excreta and vomiting which it regularly practises as part of 
its regular digestive process It has also been shown that 
the fly deposits excreta 8 to 7 times per hour and vomits 
fa to 16 times per hour, the rate of both depending upon 
temperature and food Imagine the danger of eating food- 
stuffs contaminated with the geims of disease earned by such 
inoffensive looking things like flies It is why we advise 
that all food should be protected bj keeping it m fly proof 
sates and under cover 

Further the fly lays its eggs in filth It piefeis to lay 
its eggs in human excreta, horse and cattle dung, and drop- 
pings of sheep and goat Each fly lays about 150 eggs at a 
time and lays eggs about once a week I leave it to you to 
imagine what an aimj of them will come into existence m a 
tew weeks So, to prevent fly hieedmg, no accumulation of 
dirt should be allowed neai our houses or in the compounds, 
01 backyaids, diains, latimes, etc All excieta and dirt should 
be deposited m covered buckets and later on be either prompt- 
ly removed, buried deep at least 2 teet below ground or burnt, 
it possible 

You will see how much you wdl gam by keeping yoru 
houses clean 
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Rules for combating epidemics of 
cholera in Municipalities 

li IS now <i geneially accepted belief that tlie infection ot 
choleia is conveyed by miciobes which evist m the vomit 
and excicta of poisons attacked theicbj The piescnt lulos 
piovide foi the nninediate de&tiuction of these luiciobes 
Should they lemam undestiovcd, theie is imminent iisk that 
they may be convened into positions m winch they will he 
swallowed by othei peisons and so infect them with the 
disease, foi lam would wash them into dimking-watei supplies, 
and the wind and flies and othei insects would caii'y them 
into ai tides of food 

It is the object of these lules to ensuie that the eailiest 
possible mfoi Illation of eveiy attack of choleia should be con- 
veyed to the authoiities This will enable them to pieveiit 
the apiead of the disease, by taking steps to destioy the mi- 
ciobes issuing tiom such eaily cases and by providing medical 
assistance and means of disinfection 

Municipal Councils shall be lesponsible foi the goneial 
caiiying out of this scheme In municipalities wheie a Health 
Othcei is employed, the Health Officer shall be responsible tor 
the necessary medical arrangements , in municipalities wheie 
there is no Health Officer but a Civil Surgeon, the latter shall 
be responsible for these arrangements , m all other cases 
whether in district head-quarters or elsewhere, Drstrict Medical 
and Sanitary Officers The preventrve staff referred to m rule 
13 below shall work under the Health Officer, the Civil Sur- 
geon or the medical officer designated by the Distiict Medical 
and Sanitary Officer to carry out necessary arrangements or, 
in the absence of such designation, under the Senior Medical 
Officer on the spot as the case may be, while the obsei vation 
staff mentioned in rule 8 shall work directly under the 
Chairman 

* Rulaa flamed liy Govaramsnt m aooovdatice with sub $6otion (1) of bbo 
tidn 256 of the Madras District ManioipahticB Act, 1884 
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Poi the pm poses of these lules eveiy miimcipahty to 
which they apply shall be divided into “ciieles” which should, 
as fai as possible, follow waid divisions, so that they may beie- 
adily compiehended In municipalities wheie theie aie waids 
containing less than 1,200 houses and a population of less than 
5,000 peisons each, two oi luoie waids may be compiised in 
one ciicle Thiee ciicles shall oidinaiilv foim a division, and 
m no case shall a division contain moie than foni ciicles 
Chairmen should map out then towns into “ciicles” and 
“divisions” and aftei appioval by the Oollectoi lecoid the 
maps m then ofbces, sending copies to the Health Othcei oi 
to the Semoi Medical Of&cei of the munlclpaht^ 

Poi each division the Ghauinan shall at once piocme 
and letain in the municipal stores not less than the following 
quantities ol appaiatiis and disinfectants , he is responsible foi 
seeing that these stoies are always in stock and that they are 
in good condition — 

Twelve poi table tin camsteis for disinfectants 

Nine lb pefchloiide of mercury 

Nine lb commeicial hydrochlonc acid 

Sixty lb caibolic acid 

Six bundled lb of saw dust and bOO lb of unslaked lime 

Ob‘te)vatio)i — Should it appear to the Collector of the 
district that chofeia imminently thieatens to attack any 
municipafitv to which these rides appfy, he slialf warn the 
Chairman of the Council, the Health Offacei, if any, and the 
Civil Suigeonor the Distiict Medical and Samtaiy O&cei and 
the Senior Medical Officer ol the town accordingly 

Upon leceipt of such warning or of mfoimation fiom the 
Tahsildai, Deputy Tahsildai or village ofheer or otherwise of 
the occmience of cholera so near the town that it is imminently 
threatened, the Chairman shall immediately' appoint an obser- 
vation staff which shall consist of not less than an inspector, a 
peon and a toti tor each circle and of a divisional inspector and 
an orderly for each division The orderly should he allow'ed^, 
IQ 
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jutka pony oi otliei means ol conveyance, to enable him to cany 
oideis without delav The Chaiiman shall at once i epoit to the 
Collectoi the staff emplo\ed and the date iiom which it has 
been employed and shall comply with an\ msti actions which 
the Collectoi may issue on the subject 

mote — The salariaa and allowances oE the staff should not oulinanly 
exceed the following rates which in the case of ciiole ind divisional inspeotois 
should be gianted onlyto oeitiftcated oi qualified sanitaiy oi assistant saiiitaiy 


inspeotors — 

«s 

Oirole inspeotors 36 

Oonveyance allowance 16 

Oirole peon . . . . 8 

Oircle toti 7 

Divisional inspector 46 

Oonveyance aliowanoe 16 

Orderly 8 

Jutka 01 pony allowance to orderly 7 


The staff may include oi consist of competent tcmpoiaij 
hands, if available Otheivise it should be diawn iioiii the 
existing sanitaiy establishment oi the muuicipalitv, whose 
local knowledge will be valuable In tlie -lattei ease, the 
vacancies so caused should be hlled by teinpoi ai y hands who 
should be paid at the rates sanctioned fox the establishment 

It will be the duty of the membeis oi the observation 
staff to constantly and systematicallv patiol the whole of then 
cncle and get eaily mfoimation as to the first case of cholera 
or severe diaiihosa occurring therein, m order that immediate 
action maybe taken At such times, cases of seveie diaiihoea 
should be considered to be as dangerous as cholera The 
members of the observation staff should also be employed m 
removing, with the aid of the ordinary conservancy establish- 
ment, all defects in sanitation which would favoui the 
dissemination ot the cholera microbe 

They should further warn the inhabitants oi the circle to 
adopt the precautions against cholera prescribed mthe extract 
from Surgeon Lieut -Colonel King’s “ Simple Sanitary Eules ” 
which iR printed as an appendix to these rules and should 
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distiibute giatis and as -widely as possible copies ol these 
mstiuctions which the Chauman will keep leady pimted m 
the vei naculai 

The Chauman, coiincillois and inmiicipal servants ot 
all lanks should assist the obseivation staff and police in eveiy 
way which is compatible with then otliei duties m getting 
mtoimation of fust attacks and m lemovmg sanitaiy defects 
m the ciicle 

P) mention of infection — On leceipt of mfoimation of a 
fiist attack of choleia the Chauman shall at once conveit the 
obseivation staff of the cucle concerned into a pieventive staff 
by the addition of thiee peons and thiee totis oi such othei 
establishment as the Collectoi m consultation with the 
Distiict Medical and Sanitaiy Ofhcei shall considei necessaiy 

The pieventive staff shall visit eveiy house in which 
choleia has occinied and shall use the gieatest caie m seeing 
that all oholeioic vomit and excieta aie at once collected, 
mixed with caibolic saw dust, "paddy husk, oi othei com- 
bustible mattei and, wheie necessaiy , with keiosene-oil and 
burnt on 01 neai the piemises The Chauman shall delegate 
to the Health Othcei oi Benioi Medical Ofhcei of the town 
and to any othei peisons who may have to act iindei this lule 
his poweis of enteimg and inspecting houses undei section 
231 (i) of Act TV of 1884 

Bags stained with vomit oi excieta should be bin at on 
the spot, full compensation m money oi kind being offeied m 
the case of the leally pooi , clothes and bedding maybe boiled 
in disinfectants and letiiined 

Aftei a case of choleia the house (and especially the 

loom which the patient occu- 

I oz peiohlonde of meioury pied), the floois, the walls and 

3 oz of hydioomono aoid ^ 

8 ga.Uons (ona amall chattylal) of the lllimtllie should be thoio- 
watai witfi a pinch of red mU powdar , , , r , , , , , 

to ooloui it to pievent accidents nghly disinfected "With a solution 

of peichloiide of meicuiy made 

* One pait of oatboho aoid to ten paits of saw dust 
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up as shown in the inai^in All chains which (lischai'f>e into 
the open should be flushed with the peicliloiicle solution 

Note — Wooden buokets oi eaithen pot*! should be used foi oaiiying about 
this solution, as it desUoys inatiil vessels, and the paokats of the solid poiohlo 
iida should be labelled “Poison’’ iti English and the veiuaoulai and onlj ontius 
ted to the inspeotois theinselves 

It is most desirable that the oxeiata of a patient foi at least ten days altei 
he has laooveiad fiom an attack should he caiefully oollscted, disinfeoted and 
oaiiied awa>, as they still contain cholaia iniciohas Foi this puipose a Din 
digul bullook loriy and an tigh tiion excieta diums may be provided, if the 
Oouncil find their puroliase nacesaary 

The gieatcst couitesy and cunsideiatjon should be used 
to all classes by the pieventive staft, when cairymg out these 
msti actions 

The Chau man shall piovide the medical ofhcei lespoiisi- 
hle lot woikmg tlie lulcs with a peimanent advance ol Es 50 
toi each division , the advance should be lecouped iiom time 
to time by bills suppoited by voucheis wheie possible 

The pieventive staff shall be maintained m an affected 
ciicle foi ten days aftei the last attack of choleia theiem, and 
the obseivatiou staff shall be maintained m all ciicles oi m 
such gioupsot ciicles as the Collectoi may appiovefoi twentj'- 
one days attei the last attack in the town Duimg this time 
they should be employed m lemedymg sanitary defects 

Mediatl aid — Theie shall be a head-quaitei in each 
division at which a medical suboidinate shall reside wlio shall 
be supplied with medicines and medical comfoits tiom the 
municipal hospital foi the tieatment of peisons attacked He 
will also be available foi attendance fiee of chaige on the sick 
in then own houses 

This shall also be the head-quaiteis of the division ms- 
pectoi and of the pieventive staff on night duty 

In one place at least in each town there shall be isolation 
huts with sepal ate accommodation for males and females foi 
the tieatment of those who desire tieatment oi who are 
brought there These huts shall be in chaige of a medical 
suboidinate and staff and shall be supplied with equipment, 
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medicmefe and medical comforts The medical suboidinate 
shall be deputed to no othei duty He shall isside with Ins 
staff on the spot and shall be adequately housed 

Chaiges foi medical tieatment uiidei these lules shall be 
met fiom the allotment in the budget undei the head “ Giant 
d Hospitals and dispensaiies ” 

The Head-quai teis of the divisions and the sites foi the 
isolation hospitals shall be at once selected and shall be inaiked 
on the maps lefeiied to in lule 5 above 

In oidei to make piovisionfoi meeting the charges nndei 
the poitions of this scheme relating to observation and 
prevention, the Council of every municipality to which the 
scheme applies shall be lequiiedto allot in ever} budget under 
“ Cholera charges ” a sum which shall be in the proportion of 
Es, 1,000 to every 26,000 inhabitants m the municipality 
This shall be called the “ Cholera reserve ” and shall not be 
spent upon any object except the carrying of this scheme into 
execution 

The provision of this reserve should not be allowed to 
disturb the existing percentages to the total municipal income 
of the expenditure upon communications, education, sanitation, 
etc., or to swell the total of the allotment made for sanitary 
purposes under Grants 1, d and I taken together, but should 
be set aside from funds which are at present annually expended 
upon sanitary works of a permanent nature 

The Health Ofhcei or Medical Ofbcer responsible for 
working these rules shall, within seven days of the final with- 
drawal of the special staff, forward a report on the epidemic 
and the operation of the rules through the Chairman of the 
municipality to the Collector for the ordeis of Government 
In cases in which the Medical Officer m question is subordi- 
nate to the District Medical and Sanitary Officer or the Civil 
Surgeon, the report shall be tor warded through those officers 
All such communications shall be submitted to Government 
through the Sanitary Commiasioner 
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[Extract from Surgeon-Lieutenant Colonel King s 
“ Simple Sanitary Rules ”] 

Peboautions to be obsbkved on the atpboagh 
OP cholera 

A —EahitaUons 

1 Each house must be thoioughly oleansed, that is, all manuie, 
duty v/atai, 'wa&hmga of cattle stalls and collection of diit of any 
description must be completely removed 

2 Where the earth lemains damp and foul after such removal, 
rt should be dug up till diy and clean earth is leaohod 

3 The old earth should betaken far from the town and maybe 
used as manuie foi the fields , new eaith from a clean place should 
ha laid down 

4 The ipteiioi and exteiioi of houses should be whitewashed 
If persons cannot afford to do the outside, the inside at least should 
he whitewashed 

5 Bundles of clothing and othei materials hanging fioin the 
beams, or occupying in any othei way the looms m which yeisons 
sleei , should be lemoved 

6 Doors and windows should at all possible hpurs be left open, 
so that fiee ventilation be obtained 

7 If piivate htimes aie used, they must be kept free from 
fcBcal matter by removal at least twice daily 

8 The drams leading from houses should be cleansed twice 
daily 

P Cess-pools and pits for receipt of mine of cattle should be 
emptied daily 

B — The Person 

1 The body and clothing should be kept soiupulously clean 
If delicate, person should use warm, not cold, baths 

2 The food should be plain, noiiiishing and of good quality! 

3 All vegetables or leaves, or fruits, likely to cause diarrhoea, 
should be abandoned 
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4 All forms of dunking to excess, debaucliei, late houis and 
exposuie to v;et and cold should he avoided 

5 -Oold cooked food shoull never be used Caie should be taken 
not to allow flies to settle upon food Vegetables and leaves should 
never be eaten othei wise than after cooking Before being cooked, 
they should be well washed in water that has been puiified by boil- 
ing, Salt should be fieely used with the diet, but, on the othei 
hand, it must not be used m such iinubual amounts as to exoite 
uneasinesa or looseness of the bowel 

6 An inferior quality of watei should not be kept m the 
house, only the cleanest available should be employed 

7 Water for dunking pui poses and for washing the mouth oi 
eating and drinking vessels, and milk, should lie boiled bstoie use 

8 No puigatives should be taken 

9 Any tendenev to diarrhoea should at once bo checked by the 
taking of appropriate modicines , and persons having moie than two 
motions in bwenty-foui noriis should take this precaution • 

10, No tear should be felt, nor should the subject of cholera be 
constantly thought or spoken of 
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<g) The cost of the scheme is met from the provision of Bs 33,600 in the current year’s Education budget 


Street Lighting, 

Arrangement of Street Lamps 

A KEOENT investigation ot the relative iueiit& of parallel 
and staggered airaugernent ol street lamps is most 
mteiesting, since it discloses that from an ornamental 
view point, the founer is pieferahle, w'hile, from an utilitarian 
view point, the lattei is pielerable under certain conditions 
By parallel aiiangemeut is meant the placing of lamps so that 
the) come opposite each othei, while staggered arrangement 
means that the lamps on one side of a street are placed so as 
to come half way between those on the opposite side In 
general the staggered arrangement furnishes more uniform 
illumination Howevei, wheie the stieet width is not much 
greatei than the distance between lamp standaids, the paial- 
lel arrangement is piefeiable In instances where the stieet 
width is consideiably greater than the spacing of the lamps, 
the staggered arrangement will give the best results — 8c 
Arne) 

Road Making and Maintenance/ 

The Road Problem m Bombay 

T he condition of the roads in the City is in many cases 
admittedly unsatisfactory That this condition has 
been to a great extent inevitable is the more reason foi- 
takmg steps to ensure permanent improvement Before how- 
ever dealing with these steps it is desirable to indicate some 
points on which the criticism that has been levelled against 
them IS incorrect or is founded on insufiicient appreciation of 
Indian or local conditions Unless the diflicnlties which have 
in the past stood in the way of satisfactory roads and which 
will do so to a large extent even in the future, are recognized, 
neither the necessity for, nor the probable results of, the steps 
which are now proposed to be taken, can be fully appreciated 

• ‘In abstiaot o£ a ceporb, (whioh has more iihaualooal mterast) suhttuttad 
by the Oommissionei to the Bombay OoipoLatioo, on the desirability of appoint- 
ing an Assistant Engineei foi the oaie of Municipal roads 
11 
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The condition of the loads is, toi instance, lield to be 
■wholly lesponsible foi the nuisance of dust that occasionally 
occms In a place like Bomba) wheie a high aveiage late of 
tenapeiatuie is constantly^accoinpanied b\ winds of gieatei oi 
less strength, the presence of dust is to some extent inevitable 
It can only be reduced by watering whicli, quite apart from the 
question of the general supply of the Cit), leads, if applied in 
excess, to other evils Moreover, it is not generally recognized 
that however well the roads are watered, the open spaces, 
especially m a sandy soil like Boinbar, collect large quantities 
of dust which are in tune certain to be blown into the house 
and on to the roads Those who complain ol the dust in 
Bombay can have little acquaintance with the conditions m 
other Indian cities A certain ainount of dust is therefore 
almost as inevitable as the heat ot the sun Improved road 
surfaces such as tar painting, and road watering as often as is 
consistent with other consideiations, have leduced the amount 
of dust and I have peisonall) no doubt that it is now consider- 
ably less in Bombay than it was a few ^eals ago Entue 
freedom from the nuisance cannot, however, be expected 

Again, the introduction of inotoi tiahio has affected the 
reputation of the roads in two ways Fustlv, there is the actual 
wear on roads whrch never previonsl) took the heavy loads 
carrred on motor tractors nor the high speed ot the ordinary 
motor vehicle Secondh, roads which iveie little used by the 
general public are now, owing to the greater range of motor 
vehicles, constantly traversed bv people who had not the occa- 
sion to go so far afield before However satisfactoi) it is that 
the roads are more wideh used, it must be man) jeais before 
roads which were constructed ongmall) m the cheapest possible 
manner can be adapted to this tiaffic 

A great deal has been done of late years to extend the 
area of the roads and those who, living in Mahim or at Bandia 
had clear cause for complaint m the past, will find then needs 
fairly met by the construction of the roads which the Corpo- 
ration have lecentl) sanctioned 
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Many of tho&e who wiite about oi cuticize the loads aie 
not hampeiecl by any technical knowledge ot the subject 
Only those who have had to do with load woik in Euiope oi 
who aie obliged to study Municipal oi Engmeeimg Journals 
aie awaie of the dithculties that have been met in England 
and elsewheie in piovidmg satisfactoiy load suitaces The 
mere question of the slippeiiness of the modem tai suifaces 
and then consequent danger to hoises has lOused much gieatei 
feeling and been moie difficult to meet in England than it has 
been in Bombay Moieovei veiy laige sums have been spent 
m England which aie, as a general measure, be3ond our stan- 
dard of expenditure in Bombay The Boad Boaid m England 
has been placed, by special taxation, m possession of laige sniiis 
of money, but the giants they have made have almost in- 
variably been on the condition of equal expendituie by the local 
bodies to whom the giants are given The Municipalities of all 
laige Cities moieovei have of late years spent great sums upon 
road improvement It must be borne m mind that altliough 
the rate of house rent may be almost as high in Bombaj as it 
is in London this is not due to the standard of Municipal 
taxation The Municipal rates rn Bombay are at a veir low 
figure compared with those m Europe, and I hope that it will 
be possible to maintain them m this proportion Those how- 
ever who demand a European standard of Municipal ad- 
ministiation must rememher that it would entail an appioach 
to the Euiopean standaid of taxation 

The loads of Bombay have been made to meet the local 
traffic of the time oi of the locality and liave seldom any 
pioper foundation It is impossible to keep such loads when 
exposed to heavy traffic m adequate lepaii and tlreii lecons- 
truction tliougli inevitable, and indeed m the long inn 
economical, is necessaiily a slow piocess Moieovei the 
mateiial whicli has been found veiy successful m othei coun- 
tries gives use to special difficulties in Bombay The cons- 
truction of roads with tar macadam and failing that with tar 
painting Iras been found most successful in European countries 
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It has also been successful in Bombaj , but with the excess of 
heat and moistiue and with the eftect of the diipping of load- 
side tiees — a fai gieatei necessity in India thnn in Euiope on 
the loads — it is moie dithcult to keep the load so tieated in 
good condition while the supjily of tai is veij hunted and 
not easih capable of expansion The supph of tfie oidinaiy 
road metal luoieovei is unieliable and often bad, and theie 
aie special dithciilties as legaids the staff 

Theie has not been sufficient piovision in the past for 
load depots oi foi the piovision of material 

The aiuingeiuents foi the supply, cartage, storage, and, 
cuntiol of load materials aie still fai fiom satisfactoi} The 
system of foimmg heaps and measuimg load materials on the 
loads and streets adjoining the works, in addition to the 
obstruction and annoyance thereby caused, opens the door to 
ail kinds of abuse and leakage It is impossible under such 
conditions to control eithei the quality or the quantitj of the 
mateiials supplied The leinedy is obvious Enclosed depots 
should be established in the several districts 

When the depots aie m working oidei, all materials re- 
ceived can be weighed, examined and if of approved quality, 
prepared and stored Then also Will it be possible to see that 
the required quantities of mateiials aie forthcoming before 
ground js broken and that the progress of work is not, as at 
present, dependent on the vagaries and capiice of the carting 
and supply contractors 

Pintlrei, the material issued can be passed over a self- 
legistenng weighing machine and the time and amount of the 
loads legnlated The rate of supply will also serve as a 
convenient check on the progress of the several works -whilst 
substantial sarmg will be effected by depositing the road 
materials directly where and when desired on the works with- 
out double handling 

If the condition of the roads is still unsatisfactory, it is 
due paith to then defects being more largely exposed bj the 
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e\pansioii of tiafhc generally anc} paiticulaily of motoi tiafiic, 
and partly because the system is inherently defective 

The introduction of mechanical transport will also effect 
much saving in time and expense, especially on long jouinej s 

The gieat defect in the present system is the lack of 
adequate supervision The staff employed on the roads is a 
vei’v considerable one There is a Superintendent of Roads 
with seven Inspectors and seven Assistant In spectoi s Under 
them there are 105 muccadums and 2,500 workmen Labour 
on roads has always m all countries been liable to attract only the 
most unsatisfactory and most unskilled workmen and this has 
been the case even in England until the use of mechanical 
methods has necessitated the employment of well trained 
artisan foremen In Bombay it has always been difficult 
to find men lor the roads and it has been found recently 
necessary to raise the pay of those employed, so as to compete 
with other demands for labour The present road staff 
costs the Municipality Es 3,30,000 a year and it is quite 
obvious that they are not getting the worth of this money 
This IS due to the muccadums being drawn from the same 
class as the labourers and having little contiol over them 
The Inspectors again have only a small amount of control 
over the muccadums and are themselves in constant need 
of supervision The Superintendent of Roads does his best, 
but he has not the special training or qualification that is 
now required 

The considerable measure of success which has already 
attended the use of tar and bituminous surfacing, carpeting 
and macadum under the exceptionally trying conditions of 
temperature and moisture obtaining in Bombay, warrants a 
widely extended application of these methods of road formation 
and preservation This class of works demands high techni- 
cal knowledge and skill, as much depends on the correct 
proportioning and preparation of the various ingredients 
The metal of chips must be carefully graded, the voids as- 
certained, the amount and kind of filler determined, and the 
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/tai 01 bitumen legulated to suit each, particulai 
/ caie must also be obaeived m diying the aggregate 
^ mg the matrix at the proper temperature 

Sewage Disposal. 

Type-designs for sewage purification arrangement." 

The following designs for sewage purification airange- 
merits, including septic tank, filter beds and sewage farm in- 
tended for the disposal of small quantities of sewage such 
as are collected from factories, police lines, etc , have been 
approved and issuedt by the Sanitary Board (Madras) to local 
bodies for adoption 

The type-design is for an installation for the biological 
treatment of 5,000 gallons of sewage per' day It embodies 
the most approved practice of the present day sirbject to the 
limitations imposed by the necessity for cheapness and simpli- 
city of working in all sanitary measures intended for commu- 
nities and institutions in this country 

2 PimQiples of haoteno logical puufication — Some little 
knowledge of the biological action which effects the purification 
of sewage is useful as it will enable the man in charge to work 
the septic tank and filters all the more intelhgenth and effi- 
ciently 

3 All sewage contains withm itself the necessary orga- 
nisms for its own purification These oigamsms aie of two 
kinds — auaiobic and ®robic The anseiobic bacteria live and 
multiply m sewage in the absence of free oxygen, whereas the 
seiobic bacteria require free oxygen for their sustenance and 
growth Sewage undergoes two changes when it is purified 
with the aid of these organisms The first part of the process 
consists m the decomposition and liquification of the solid 
organic matters and their resolution into simple forms The 
second part of the process consists in oxidation and nitrification 


* EeproduoocI by the oourtaay o£ tho Samtaij Boaid, Madras 
t Type designs Nos 164 d, 164 A 
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4 It a quantity of sewage is dischaiged into a shallow 
pit and left undistuibed, that is, if it does not leceive an addi- 
tion of flesh sewage eveiy day, it will undeigo a piocess of 
natuial puiification The liquid will soak into the soil and 
giadiially disappeai, and the solid oiganic inattei will be broken 
up, oxidized and nitiitied, and hnally all that will be left of the 
sewage in the pit will be a residue similar to that of the 
humus of the soil This change is effected by bacteria con- 
tained ill the sewage itself The biological treatment of 
sewage seeks to effect these changes m a cheap, quick and 
efficient manner 

0 Component pcuts of a bacte/ial installcbtion — The 
elements of a complete bacterial installation, which is now 
recognised as being the most effioient, are (1) gut chamber, 
(2) screening arrangements, (3) septic tank and (4) percolating 
beds Indian sewage contains pioportionately more earthy 
matter and harmless vegetable inattei, like leaves, than the 
sewage of European towns If these matters are not elimi- 
nated by a preliminary treatment, they clog rip filter beds and 
reduce then efficiency 

b Gapdoitij of the rooi/cs — The determination of the 
quantity of sewage to bo treated is an important point as on 
the quantity of sewage will depend the size of the installation 
There are objections to making the plant too laige, as there are 
to making it too small The existing surface drams are storm 
water carriers with a capacity ot 50 to 200 times the dry 
weatliei flow The oiilv conect method of calculating the 
quantity of sewage to be tieated is to gauge the flow at outlet, 
and as much as 50 per cent may be added for increased flow 
during festivals In piepaiing plans for an installation in 
connection with any new' scheme of diaurage the quantity of 
sewage may be assumed to be equal to the water-supply, which 
IS usually assumed to be 2^ gallons per head per diem m towns 
where there is no piped water-supply 

7 Q)it oJiambe) and sc/een — In the type-design the 
sewage from the outfall sewer fiist enters a small ailt-pit 
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Owing to tlie inciPiised cioss-section.xl aica ot the silt-pit, the 
velocity ot the passage ot sewage thiough it is diminislied and 
this induces the deposition ot silt toi which a depiession is 
piovided in the pit As the sewage issues out ot the pit it 
passes thiough a slanting scieen ' In small installations tlie 
width of the silt chainbei should be 2} times the noinial width 
of the diain and the length not less than twice the hi eadth 
The scieen occupies the full width of the chambei, and 
consists of non bats placed apait and bxed in angle non 
flames In lai gei installations the i ule is to make the cham- 
bei laige enough to reduce the velocity of flow thiongh it to 
not moie than 5 feet pei minute and its length 2 oi 3 tunes 
the breadth as calculated above 

8 SepHo taiil, — The capacity of septic tanks should not 
be less than 12 hours’ supply oi m the present case one-half 
of 5,000 gallons The most efficient depth foi septic tanks is 
5 or 6 feet In very large installations thej are made with an 
effective depth of as much as 9 feet, but this seems to be with 
the object of economising space and not because oi an\ better 
efficiency The tank should be 2J times as long as it is hioad 

9. A cardinal principle m the construction and working 
of a filter bed is that the sewage should be admitted, and that 
it should travel along a plane 16 to 24 inches below the surface 
of water in the tanks as it is veiy essential for the satisfactory 
working of septic tanks that the scum which forms on the 
surface as well as the sludge at the bottom should be disturbed 
as little as possible This is effected m the design by pro- 
viding bends at the inlet and the outlet — -the "mouth of the 
bends being 15 inches below the low water level in the tank 

10 The septic tank is not covered It was once con- 
sidered that anaerobic bacteria could only flouiish m closed 
tanks, but that idea is now obsolete , and it is now established 
that they can do their woik in an open tank as well as a closed 


one 
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11 Theflool of the septio lank slopes to a valve chambei 
with a fall of 1 m 60 When sludge accuiunlates m the septic 
tank, it can be lemoved by coolies and dischaiged into the 
sludge pit fiom which the liquid flows hack thiough the ovei- 
flow diain into the gut chambei and the sludge is caited away 

Any hne silt that lemains at the bottom of the tank may 
be di&chaiged into the stoiage well by scouung thiough the 
Bcoui pipe, by opening the valve Fioni the stoiage well 
sludge will be lifted by buckets and spiead ovei shallow pits 
wheie the liquid will soak into the giound and the leaidue will 
be a haimless mattei lesembliug the humus of the soil 

12 Storage well — In the majoiity of cases m the plains 
suthcient fall of gionnd will not be available to woik a bacteiial 
installation by giavitation A collecting well and some aiiange- 
ment foi lifting the liquid becomes necessaiy in such cases 
Some lifting aiiangement had better be inteiposed between 
the septic tank and the filtei, as it enables the lattei to be 
placed wholly above giouiid, a condition which lias many 
advantages 

Id The stoiage well has a capacity of 2,950 gallons oi 
a little moie than half the quantity of the sewage to be tieated 
The lifting aiiangement is a piccottali, which is the simplest 
and cheapest lifting appliance when liquid within the limits of 
its capacity has to be dealt with The baling process should 
be legulai so as to seciiie an even rate of dischaige on the 
hltei The duration of baling should be as long as possible 
but not less than 12 hours 

14 Pe) oolaUng fiUei — The percolating filtei consists of 
a concrete platform raised a little above ground level and 
sloping from its centre to the sides which are surrounded by a 
dram for collecting and can yang away the effluent 

15 The filtering medium will consist of a heap of broken 
stone laid over the concreted floor and prevented from sliding 
down at the sides by retaining walls of dry rubble Broken 
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giamte foim& the best filteimg luateiial The stone should be 
bioken to pass a iing m diametei 

16 The masomy pillais at the ooineis and the mteiven- 
ing space serve a double purpose They give support to the 
retaining walls and serve to carry the distribution channels 

17 The system of distribution consists of a wrought iron 
rectangular trough resting on the masonry pillars along one 
side of the hlter with Y-channels branching off from it The 
V-channels are perforated at the bottom with one-eighth inch 
holes The blind ends of the V-channels rest on the opposite 
row of pillars 

18 Coit — The estimated cost (at Madias rates) of the 
installation is as follows — 


Silt pit, septic tank, etc , 


B& 

(lOO 

Storage and piccottah well 


510 

Percolating filter 

• 

600 



1,710 

Supervision 2^ per cent 


127 

Oontingencies 5 per cent 


63 


Total 

1,900 


Tire cost ma^ be taken to vai) from Es 1,900 to Es 2,850 
according to the locality 

19 Gonclusion — The best method of treating the ordi- 
nal V sewage of towns and villages in Southern India w'here the 
di r scavenging system prevails is sewage farming, provided of 
couise that suitable land is available The requirements of 
suitable land for sewage farming are that the soil should be 
light and sandj and that it should be free fi om llablllt^ to be 
flooded Where these conditions cannot be secured, the instal- 
lation of bacteiial works is indicated Experiments made at 
the King Institute, G-uindy, have proved that filtered sewage 
has no higher inanuiial value than crude sew'age Owing to 
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the absence ot night-soil m the se’wftge and the high tempei- 
atuie of Southern India, nitrification takes place lapidly when 
sewage is spiead on the giound The ultimate lesult of treating 
sewage bacteiiallj' is its nitiification 

Government Orders and Notifications. 

[United Provinces ] 

Abolition of ths Provincial and Divisional 
Malaria Oommittebs 

P ROVINORL and divisional malana oommittees came into 
existence undei the oidiis isbued in paiagiaph 8 of resolu- 
tion No 901/XVI— 54-1910, dated the let June, 1910 
The duties of the piovinoial committees were theie defined to be 
those ot colleoting statistics indicating the spiead of malaiial fevei, 
of enquiiing into the conditions of the disease, and of suggesting 
lemedias Repoits of the piooeedings of these committees have 
been leceived by the Government peiiodically, and whcie it seemed 
advisable, action has been taken on the suggestions made Some 
useful woik has been done and the Government is indebted to the 
membeis, official and non-offioial, who have seived on it Bxpeiienoe 
has howevei shown that the duties of the piovmcial Malana Com 
mittee tend to oveilap with those of the Sanitary Boaid, and has 
suggested the desiiability of making them over to the latbei body 
The functions of the Samtaiy Boaid as laid down in the lules issued 
in 1912 aie to seive as the advisor of the Government and to be the 
oontiolling authoiity on all matteis of sanitation , these functions 
cleaily include the initiation and supei vision of msasuies foi the 
pievention of malana , and it is aoooidingly anomalous and inconven- 
ient that such measuies should be excluded fiom its puiview and 
relegated to anothei and independent committee The Sanitarv 
Boaid lias fuithoi the control of laige funds, and is theiefoie in a 
position to make financial piovision m a way that the Piovmcial 
Malaria Committee is not, foi piojeotH pioposed oi approved by it 
It has accoidingly been decided to abohsh the Piovmcial Malana 
Committee, and tiansfei the duties assigned to it undei the lesolu* 
tion above referi eel to, to the Smitaiy Board of which the Inspector- 
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It IS also pioposed to abolisli the divisional malaiia oommitteea 
The duti-es allotted to these bodies, -when originally constituted, were 
twofold— on the one hand, the collection of infoimation as to the 
distiihution of malaria in the division, the epidemiology and endemio- 
logy of malaiia including meteoiologioal and physiological conditions, 
the life-histoiy of malaiia-beaiing mosquitoes, and the physiological 
and theiapeutic action of quinine and other remedies for malaiia 
and, on the othei hand, the study ot the local conditions of the 
habits and wants of the people m the division with regard to the 
spread of the disease Foi neithei task have they proved in 
piactice to be adequately equipped A malaiial suivey is a condi- 
tion piecedent to the initiation and elaboiation of anti-malaiia 
measuies, but it leqniies foi its execution the seivices of an expert, 
and the divisional committees have not, and cannot well have, at 
then disposal any expert agency The suiveys that have been made 
at Sahaianpui, Kosi, Nagina, and Lucknow have accordingly been 
the woik of the officeis of the Sanitary department and all future 
surveys will be similarly initiated and oontiolled In seveial 
divisions the committees have already ceased to meet, and in the 
remaining Jiyisions the results aohieved are not such as to justify 
then iuithei retention [Q- Ees SS^XVI — 9 of 1916, dated 
23-2-1916 J 

Legislative 1 ntelligence. 

[Imperial Legislative Council ] 

The Hon’ble Ear Bita Nath Bay Bahadur asked whether 
Government had received the opinions of the seveial Local 
Governments on the question ot adulteration ot food stuffs 

Government replied that the replies of the Local Govern- 
ment had keen received and were under consideration 

The following resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mi 
Surendia Nath Banerjee was accepted Government and 
passed — ■ 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor -General m 
Oouneil (a) to instruct the Provincial Government to take vigorous 
measures for the prevention of Malaria, and (b) to publish an annual 
statement showing the progress made by each Province m this 
matter ” 
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[United Provinces*] 

The Hoii’ble Lala Bnklibii Singh asked Government 
whethei an^ and what steps had been taken to mqnne into 
the question of oigamsiug Village Panchajats and whethei 
Goveinnient would associate one or moie Indian non-officials 
with ani o&cei oi officeis who ma\ be appointed to conduct 
the inquiij 

Government replied — A small committee consisting of 
a Collector and a Depuh Collectoi has been appointed to frame 
definite proposals for legislation In view of the recent full 
discussion in the council it seemed unnecessai} to have a 
larger number of members of the committee Full facilities 
will be given for non-official criticism 

The Hoii’ble Sai\ id Ali-i-Nabi, Khan Bahadur asked — 
What steps are being taken to educate villagers in sanitaiv 
principles ^ Will Goveiument be pleased to consider the inau- 
guration of a scheme of model lectures by competent men on 
various subjects affecting the daily life of the villagers, a trans- 
lation of such lectures into simple Hindustani to be delivered 
to the rural population through the agency of the sanitair and 
the educational staff on the same lines as woik in this direction 
IS being done in Madi as 

Government replied — Lectures and demonstrations on 
public health and on the moie common Indian diseases are 
given at local fans and exhibitions, with a view to spreading 
a knowledge of elementary hygiene The Government has 
also under consideration the establishment, when financial 
conditions permit, of a service of district sanitary officers, one 
of whose duties will be to educate villagers in simple sanitary 
principles The question of teaching hygiene to the fJhildien 
m primary schools has also engaged the attention of the 
Government, and arrangements to this end are being worked 
out bj the educational authorities 
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A Handbook OP CiMC iMPROVKMEiM' B\ Heiinan (I 

James, TJmve) sity of Texas Pj ice fi 1 

First Aid in Accidents By Rao Sahib U Rama Rao, 
Lectuiei and Exanunei to St John Ambulance 
Association, South Indian Piovmcial Centie G- A 
Natesan * Co , IHadias Puce Re I 

[A highly useful and instinctive publication We would 
suggest its mtioduction in all schools, especially 
Police Tiaming Schools 3 
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Malaria 

Ghosh How to fight malaiia in oui villages (Modem 
Eeview, Feb Ifilfi) 

Mosquito Extermination 

(New Yoib City Depaitment of Health Eepiint 8ei 
No 34) The mosquito as a pest and as a camei 
of malaiia 
Eeeuse Disposal 

Eequiiements foi lefuse leeeptacles (Amei Mun Jom , 
Noveinbei 18, 1916 ) 

Special Assessments 

Oimond (William C ) Assessments foi Local Impiove- 
meuts (Municipal Engineei s, City of New Yoik 
Pioc , 1914 ) 

Notes. 

Eangoon Municipality Milk supply — The Eangoon 
municipality adopted the following leport of the special sub- 
committee appointed to considei the objections leceived to the 
levised diatt bye-laws concerning the question of the milk 
supply — 

The Sub-Committee aftei making a slight alteiation m by-law 
10 idgaiding the washing of cattle befoie milking by omitting the 
woida “ with clean watei immediately," unanimously agieed that 
wheia impoitant innovations aiemade in these by-laws they should 
be intioduced gradually, that the inteiests of small vendors should 
be oveilooked in intioduoing the new system, and that the diaft 
by-laws should be submitted to the Local Government for sanotion 
with the neoessaiy eoveimg letter, explaining that the new piovisions 
m the bye-laws will be enfoioed gradually and that for the first 6 
months at least it is intended to confine action to the collection of 
information of the conditions rindei which milk is produced outside 
Eangoon and to test the milk imported into Eangoon on its arrival 
at the central Eailway Station where the depot will be established 

Standing Sub-Committees — The following bye-laws 
which have been made b\ the Eangoon Municipal Committee 
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iiiidei section 30, sub-section (1), and have been confiimed 
b\ the Lieutenant-Goveinoi nndei section 30, sub-section (2), 
of the Bui ma Municipal Act 1898, aie published fol geneial 
mfoimation undei section 201, sub-section (1) of the Act, in 
supeisession of b-v e-laws 55 and 57 of the bj^e-la-ws published 
in this depaitment Notification No 123, dated the 15th 
Octobei 1908 as amended b\ this depaitment Notification 
No 148, dated the 2nd August 1911 — 

The Standing Sub Oommittees shall be appointed, as follows ■ — 

I finance III Watei and Sewage 

II Boads and Buildings IV Pubho Health and Maikets 

V Election 

Such Standing Sub-Oommittees shall consist of not less than 
seven oi moie than twelve membeis of the Oommitte^ including the 
Resident and Vioe-Piesident 

The following subjects shall be submitted to the Standing Sub- 
Oommittees — 

To the Fivanoe Sub-OomviUtca — All matteis connected with 
accounts and lovenue, bye-laws and lules, and the conduct of 
business 

To the Boads and Bmldtng Sub-Oomnntke ' — All matteis connec- 
ted with loads, lighting, buildings, paiks and gardens and allied 
subjects, with then establishments 

To the Watei and Sewage Sub- Gommittee —All matteis connec- 
ted with water -works, sewage works, fiie brigade, workshop and 
allied subjects, with then establishments 

To the Public Health cmd Markets Sub-Oommittee — All matteis - 
having lefeienoe to vaccine operations, all matters i elating to the 
management and legulation of municipal and private maikets and 
municipal and private slaughtei-houses, all matters connected with 
the keeping clean of public streets, roads, drains, tanks and water- 
couises, the samtary condition of lodging-houses, and all matters 
affecting the public health 

To the Blection Sub-Ooimnittee — All matters connected with 
mumoipal elections 

Municipal Loans — The Municipal Board of Miizapoie 
have applied for a loau of Rs, 10,000 from Government for 
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puichasmg meters and water works fittings at an estimate 
of Es 8,000 and for meeting excess m cost of water works 
above the estimate (Es 2,000) The loan is to be repaid 
in twenty half yeaily instalments The Chidambaram 
Municipal Gonnofi has applied for a loan of Es 24,000 from 
Q-oveinment for the payment of municipal contribution to 
Public Woiks Depaitment for the completion of water 
works The loan is required for a period of twenty years and 
it will be repaid in twenty equal instalments 

OoTAGAMUND MUNICIPALITY — There being very little 
probability of the Pykara Falls Hydro-Electric Scheme 
mateiialising in the near future, the Madias Government 
have requested the Ootacamund Municipal Council to recon- 
sider its proposals and communicate the result to them as 
early as possible 

Mysoee Municipal Council — The Council has approv- 
ed a proposal that it should undertake to have bucks 
manufactured with a capital outlay of Es 5,000 and sell the 
same to hona fide house builders in the city at cost puce 
The proposal has been submitted to Government for sanction 




The Right Honourable Sib Fbedeeic John Napier 
Thesiger, pc, go&i,gomg,gcib, Baron Chelmseord, 
Viceroy and Governor-General oe India 
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The New Viceroy. 

I T gives us peculiai plea&uie m offeimg om most heaity 
welcome to Loid Ghelmsfoid His Excellency is essen- 
tially a “ municipal man" “ I must confess,” His Loid- 
ahip said, m leph mg to the addiess of the Bomba'v Goipoiation, 
"that municipal w oik, especial]} in the educational spheie, 
is m'y fiist love" The sentiments that he expiessed m his 
leplies to the municipal addresses presented to him, fore- 
shadow, if ■ne mistake not, the bright future that Local 
Self-Government has before it under His Excellency’s 
Viceioyalt} Loid Chelmsford has had laige experience as an 
administrator, but, as pointed out in the address of the 
Bombay Corporation, the poition of His Excellency’s past 
experience which appeals to us most is his share m Local 
Self-Government As Member of the London School Board, 
as Member and Alderman of the London County Council and 
as one who, to use Hrs Lordship’s own words, “ for the greater 
part of his pnhhc life has been identified with municipal 
activity,’’ Hrs Excellency has gained vast experience in civic 
government, and we have no doubt this experience will 
enable His Excellency to view our aspuations with genuine 
sympathy 

The task of developing Local Self-Government has been 
rendered somewhat difficult in this country by attempts made 
in certain quarters to sow the seeds of dissension by intro- 
ducing principles and methods not always calculated to the 
realization by the people, “ whether as electors or admimstia- 
tors,of the pre-eminent importance of municipal admmistration 
which so intimately touches the community in its every day 
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life ” The lecent municipal legislation in the United Piovmces 
lb peihaps a staking instance in point Theie aie pioblems 
peculiai to India connected withmunicipal admmistiation -which 
may not have piesented themselves to His Excellency foi solu- 
tion m his past expeiience and no doubt His Excellency will 
soon have to face them But we have eveiy confidence that 
the piesence of the Indian member — one of the most eminent 
of India’s sons — will facilitate a piopei understanding 
of these pioblems and of the light policy to be adopted, 
and let us pray that Local idelf-Goveinment — especially m 
its sanitaiy and educational departments — will receive a lapid 
advance under His Excellency’s Viceroyalty At the same 
time we would impress upon all those engaged m Municipal 
Government the high ideal preached by His Excellency 

“ It (municipal work) has to my mind the pre-eminent 
merit of being removed to a large extent from the ordinary 
divisions of paity politics and men differ only, or should differ 
only, according to then lespective views of the expediency of 
a particulai piece of concrete work Those who engage m it 
for the most part, and I speak from my experience of my late 
colleagues on the London County Council, look for no teioaid 
beyond that of satisfaction in good woik well done on behalf 
of the community ” 

Co-operative Societies and Rural 
Sanitation.’’ 

I N commending for the consideration of Local Boards 
certain proposals for the construction of protected wells 
in viUages as a remedial measure against cholera, the 
Madras Government expressed the view that rural Co-operative 
Societies may with advantage be employed m effecting sanitary 
improvements m the area of their operations and remarked 
that if in the opinion of the Eegistiar of Co-operative 
Societies developments of this description were feasible, the 

* We hope to deal with this subject more fully m our next issue and 
refer to the policy of the Board of Kevanue (Madras) 
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Groveimuent would be piepaied to cousidei the possibility of 
pioviding thiough the Agency of the Local Boaids concerned 
giants-m-aid fioin Piovmcial levenues The Eegistiai le- 
poited that some Societies would be willing to lendei aseivice 
so useful to the public and he was inclined to think that a 
tiial might be made Government accepted the Eegistiai’s 
pioposals and asked him to select ‘20 societies m non-union 
dieas m such a mannei that the expeument might be tiled in 
as inanv distiicts as might be piacticable Accoidingly, the 
Eegistiai sent in proposals ioi 13 Societies at fiist Govern- 
ment approved of those pioposals and sanctioned the giants 
thiough the Local Boards concerned Details of the societies 


and works are given below — 


Banal 

Nime, number of tbe 

Oonstruotion of work 

Amount 

No 

sooiety 

of grant 




Es 

1 

Nerur, No 8'^9, K a t u i 
Taluk, Ttiohmopoly 
District 

Oonstiuction of welli 

1,000 

2 

Manapatai, No 197, Kuli 
talai Taluk, Tiiohinopoly 

Eepait of seven wells 

E e p a 1 i of a load to 

709 


District 

Manapparai 

260 

8 

Saugalipuram, No 76, 

Repaii of three dunking 



Naanilam Taluk, Tan- 

water wells 

100 


]ore District 

Sinking four wells 

500 

4 

Poundaiikaparam, No 82, 

Sinking of five wells 

600 


Kambakonam Taluk, 
Taujote District, 

Rapaii of a tank 

200 

8 

Selukkuvarpatti, No 766, 

Repair of wells 

650 


Nalakkottai Taluk, 
Madura District 

Sinking two wells 

500 

6 

Olakkur, No. 717, Tindi 
vanam Taluk, South 
Aroot District 

Bepaii of streets 

360 

7 

Hamsavaram, No 245, 
Turn T Uuk, Godavari 

Oonstruction of a well 



for panchamas 

200 


District 

Repair of a tank 

221 

8 

Duggirala, No 337, Teuali 
Taluk, Guntur District 

Oonstruction of a para 
pet wall for the drink 
mg water well 

260 

9 

Vindur, No, 981, Gudui 
Taluk, Nellore District 

Oonstiuotion of a para 
pet wall and platform 
to a drinking well 

160 

10 

Malayanur, No 219, Kal- 
yaadrug Taluk, Ananta 
pur District 

Repaiiing a drinking 
water well and provid 
mg it with a parapet 
wan and pulleys 

42 

11 

Brayamangalam, No 366, 

Deepening a drinking 



Tituvallui Taluk, 
Ohmgleput District 

water tank 

660 
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Serial 

No 

Name, DUtabar of the 

society 1 

! Construction of work 

Amount 
of giant 

12 

Kaminalaiiipvindi,No 134> 

Repairing a pond 

Eb 

160 


Madurantakam Taluk, 

Digging a well 

260 

13 

Ohinfcleput District 
Kilaoheri Agrioultuial 

Completion of a new 

400 


1 Bank, No 2, Tiruvallui 

tank 


[ Taluk, Ghingleput Dis 
triot 

Reputing a paraoheii 
pond 

236 



Total 

Es 7,218 


Seven othei societies weie subsequently added to the list 
with the sanction of G-oveinment In sanctioning the piopo- 
sals, Goveininent said that these small giants might be 
expended without the foimahties lequued by the Local Fund 
Code and Standing Oideis, and they weie satisfied if the Piesr 
dent of the Taluk Boaid concerned should in peison inspect 
each work and lepoit to them through the Legistiai of Co- 
opeiative Societies, whethei the money had been piopeily 
laid out and how fai it had been supplemented by local 
contiibutions 


Details of the seven pio2)osals added to the oiigmal list 


Serial 

No 

Name, number of the 
society 

Construction of work 

Amount 
of grant 

1 

Mangalam, No. 443, Su- 

Repair of 6 wells and 

RS 


villiputtur Taluk, Ram' 
nad District 

sinking 4 wells 

2,000 

2 

Vadamalaipuiam, No 147, 

Three wells loi panoha- 



Sattuc Taluk, Ramnad 

mas Side drams in 



District 

the street Repair of 
one well 

1,760 

3 

Vayapadi, No, 186, Erode 
Taluk, Coimbatore Dia- 




triot 

Diggmg a well 

760 

4 

Kambliampatti, No 184, 
Erode Taluk, Ooimha 




tore District 

Do 

760 

5 

Mettupudur, No 409, 




Erode Taluk, Coimba- 
tore District 

Do 

760 

6 

Kaliampundi, No 42, 

Digging a well in para- 



Madurantakam Taluk, 
Ohingleput District 

ohati 

800 

7 

Eilaoheri, Tiruvallur 

Improvement to the 



Taluk, Ohingleput Dis- 
trict 

existing pond 

4,100 


Total . 

^ Rs 10,400 


AN ALL-INDIA SANITABY BOARD 


m 


Fifteen of these woiks have been completed The Presi- 
dents of Taluk Boards m submitting then lepoits to 
Government through the Begistiai have in most cases ex- 
pressed the opinion that the woiks have been well and 
satisfactoiily earned out, that the money was piopeily 
expended and that it was supplemented by local contiibutions 
m some cases 

The following foui woiks aie m couise of execution and 
they aie expected to be completed veiy soon — 

1 Sulukkuvaipatti Sinking and lepaiiing of Es 

wells at a cost of 1,060 

2 Kammalampundi Eepaning a pond and dig- 

ging a well at a cost ot 2,000 

3 Kaliyampundi Digging a well in paiacheii 

at a cost of 300 

4 Mangalam Kepaiimg of wells at a cost ot 2,000 

The biggest item — impiovement of the dunking water tank 
at Kilacheii estimated to cost Es 4,100 — is m abeyance for 
want of facilities to cany out the work with due regard to the 
requirements of the Sanitary Board 

The Panchayatdais of the Societies rendered gratuitous 
service in executing these works and in addition most of the 
Societies’ works cost less than the professional estimate To 
give only one instance, one of the Societies was reported to have 
done work worth Es 741, while as a matter of fact it spent 
only Es 660 

An All-India Sanitary Board. 

A t the meeting ot the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the 22nd February last, the Hon’ble Maharajah Eanjit 
Sinha of Nashipur moved a resolution recommending 
the formation of an All-India Sanitaiv Board, composed of 
ofhcials and non-ofhcials, toi advising the Government of 
India" on the sanitary requirements of the country The 
resolution met with the usual fate of such resolutions, and 
the full othcial report of the discussion that we have now 
before us explains in some measure why it did not meet with 
a better fate 
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It js not easy to mfei fiom the aigumentb advanced by 
the Hon’ble Mabaiajah that he had anv cleai conception m 
his own mind of the duties and lesponsibilities of the body 
which he pioposed to cieate Eveiyone knows bioadly what 
are the existing defects m the sanitaij enviionments of oui 
people and what aie the fiist steps to be taken to improve 
them It does not lequiie a body of ofiicials and non-officials 
to advise the Government of India that the piovision of a 
pure water-supply, the adequate diaming of a water -logged 
area, or the cleanly disposal of the filth and rubbish that 
accumulate near human habitations, require the immediate 
and constant attention ot the authorities How to bring these 
about IS reallj a matter for the Local Governments and the 
local authorities under them The question is whether, when 
such detailed proposals are sent up by the Local Governments, 
anything useful will be gained by submitting them to the 
scrutiny of an All-India Sanitary Board before the Govern- 
ment of India allot the necessary funds to carry them into 
execution But it is just this question that the Hon’ble 
mover of the resolution has failed to tackle and it is no 
wonder that the Hon’ble Bii C Sankarau Nan took advantage 
of this weakness in the argument and literally demolished the 
position taken hy the Maharajah It is to be hoped that 
the representatives of the people will hist of all try to under- 
stand clearly and definitely -what they want and why they want 
it before rushing to the Imperial forum to demand anything 

The Hon’ble Member m charge of education and sanita- 
tion made it clear that the present policy is to leave it to Local 
Administrations to initiate and cany out all sanitary improve- 
ments, except the conduct of scientific i eseaich They have 
to go up to the Government of India only for the necessary 
financial assistance m the case of such big schemes as are 
clearly beyond the ordinary resources of the Local Administra- 
tion Samtaiy Boatds, as such, - then have their place 
and then _ value under Local Governments , and the Govern- 
ment of India have advised Local Governments to add 
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competent non-officials to the composition of the Local Sanitaiy 
Boaids But the small measuie of independence given to 
Local Governments includes the fieedom foi them to accept 
01 1 eject the advice thus tendered to them , and it is the business 
of oui popular lepiesentatives to see, if they aie convinced of 
the need foi the non-official co-opeiation in the woik of the 
Sanitaiy Boards, that then Local Governments make effective 
piovision for seeming such co-opeiation 

This reminds us of the interesting discussion that took 
place at the meeting of the Madias Legislative Council held in 
November, 1915 The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur M Ramaohandia 
Rao moved a lesolution lecoinmendmg the Madias Government 
to accept the advice of the Government of India and to 
reconstitute the Local Sanitary Board by adding some non- 
oftcials as membeis of that Bod> But the Madias Govern- 
ment would not They questioned the utility of non-officials 
except to swell the numeiical strength (and impliedly also the 
talking capacity) of the Board, the^ piotested against the 
method of the non-official membeis of the Legislative Council 
in pressing unpalatable resolutions on the Government, which 
to an urbane Govemment smacked very much of those of a 
highway man with his pistol in hand, they talked very learnedly 
pf the wonderful and mysterious machinery of administration, 
how each province had its own patents and how it was 
impossible to adopt the patent of another province, even 
though the patentee did not claim any exclusive right over 
his invention And when all this talk, not unnaturally, ruffled 
the temper of the non-officials, the Government suavely 
explained that all the hard things they said weie meant in 
a Pickwickian sense and there was peace and concord and the 
resolution was decently killed and honomably buried 

This shows that it is not an easy matter to convince a 
Government even with reasons and examples on your side, 
No wonder that the proposal of the Maharajah of Nashipui, 
unsupported by reason or by example, met with very short 
shift indeed 
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The Madras Local Boards Act. 

Suggestions for Amendment '' 

[Views op the Distbigt Board op Tbiohinopoly ] 

I N the lesolution declaimg the Local Self-Groveinment 
Policy of the Goveimuent of India, dated 28th Apiil 1915, 
it was ohseived that Distuct and Sub-Distiict Boaids 
“ should have adequate funds and a laige nieasme of independ- 
“ ence and then juiisdiction should be so limited in aiea 
“ as to ensuie local knowledge and inteiest on the pait of the 
“ memheis and be at the same time a unit well-known to the 
“ people ” 

“Distiictand Hub-Thstiict Boaids in the opinion of the 
“Eoyal Commission toi Decentiahzation, should contain a 
“ laige piepondeiance of elected memheis togethei with a 
“nominated element sufficient to secure the due lepiesentation 
“ of mmoiities and of ofhcial expeiience The Goveimneut of 
“ Madias aie piepaied to laise the piopoition of elected raem- 
“ beis to two-thiids and one-half of the maximum stiength on 
“Distiictand Sub-Distiict Boaids lespectively” Ou) lecom- 
mendation is that tn both ease'i this piopoition of elected mem- 
bets be laised to thi ee-foui ths of the maximum stiength of 
these bodies We say so notwithstanding that we had to 
fill, m the past, elective seats by nomination foi want of can- 
didates contesting the same We feel that the habit of ex- 
eicising the elective fianchise is one that develops but slowly, 
but it IS bound to be acquiied in due time by the measuie 
which we lecommend It takes some time foi the leahzation 
by an electoiate of the value of its suffiages We should 
thiow open seats toi election and encnuiage the exeicise of the 
privilege, lathei than withhold electoial piivileges and say 
that we have to do so because they ai e not likely to be duly 

• In G 0 No 1778 L , dated 3rd Deoemlier 1915, the Madras Government 
notified that they had under consideration the amendment ot the Madras Local 
Boards Act, and oaUad upon all District Boards to submit any suggestions 
which they may have to make m the matter The reply reproduced above, 
prepared by its Vice President, Dewan Bahadur T Desikaohariar, has been 
approved by the District Board of Triohinopoly for submission to Government 
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availed ol We must be piepaied foi some disappointment in 
the beginning, till the alteied conditions come to be well- 
known and duly utilized 

“ The Commission weie of opinion that an ofbcial 
“ should remain, as he usually is at piesent, the Chauman of 
“ eveiy Distiict and Sub-Distiict Board” but “ the G-ovemment 
“of India V ill ha\e no objection to non-Othcial Chaiimen” 
being appointed wheie a Local Government desiies to make 
the expeiiment The existing Act enables the election of 
Piesidents and does not seem to lequue amendment But it 
IS left with the Government of Madias to give effect libeially 
to the lecommendation of the Commission in the mattei of 
tiAing the expeiiment suggested by them 

“ The funds of District Boards are mainly derived iiom a 
" cess levied upon agricultural land over and above the laud 
“ revenue, with which it is collected and not usually exceeding 
“ one anna in the rupee Since 1905 this income has been 
“ specially supplemented by Government contribution amount- 
“ mg to 25 per cent of the then existing income Besides 
“ this, special grants are frequently made to District Boards 
“ by Local Governments” These have enabled us in some 
measure to undertake in the past the construction of wells and 
the framing ot schemes for the improvement ot villages and 
the maintenance of trunk roads — activities from which we had 
been debarred previously by our chronic poverty These 
giants, however, are not likely to be made for some years to 
come Moreover, it is not right that the Local Boards should 
be dependent upon such precarious sources of revenue Our 
needs are growing Our normal revenue is hardly enough to 
maintain our communications, m even an apology for repair 
Even with the subsidies which we have been receiving m the 
past, our condition has been one of tribulation We have had 
to hold up works of public utility that were urgently needed 
And what IS true of this District IS equally true elsewhere m 
the Presidency, or for that matter, in the Empire 
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It was the opinion of the Royal Comini&sion that Distxict 
Boards should not be empowered to raise the land cess beyond 
the lirints laid down by the existing Act The majoritj of 
well-infoiiued opinion in tins District is in agieenrent with 
this considered declaration of the Commission We have 
availed ourselves of the existing privilege of raising a special 
extra land cess of three pies in the rupee for the construction 
of our Railway outside the Imperial programme By adopting 
this expedient, we hope to become eventually the owner 
of the District Board Railway More than this we are not m a 
position to do in the matter of the augmentation of our income 
by increasing the burden on the occupier of land Conditions, 
however, have considerably changed and our responsibilities 
have increased year after year Accoidingly, we must find a 
new local source of income, if we are to meet our existing de- 
mands adequately or m some measure appioachmg thereto and 
the first suggestion we make is that we be given powers by 
legislation to levj a supertax of one anna in the rupee on the 
Excise Revenue This will merely tax a luxury in a country 
like India and will not be unpopular The cattle pound receipts 
may also be made over to us And we may be allowed to 
levy a tax on Professions and Arts m extra-municipal areas rs 
18 now done m luunicipal areas 

A further recommendation of the Royal Commission was 
that Rural Boards should have full power to pass then Bud- 
gets subject only to the maintenance of a prescribed balance 
The Government of India consider that the present restriction 
on the powers of the Boards with regard to Budget expendi- 
ture should be gradually relaxed with due legard to local con- 
ditions and requuements We do not see why the recommend- 
ation of the Commission should not be fully given effect to 
without any qualifying restrictions such as those retened to 
above This perhaps depends upon the sympathetic appreci- 
ation of existing conditions by His Excellence The 
Govbbnob in Counoil lathei than on legislative sanction. 
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but the mattei could be get at lest definitely and with cei- 
tainty by investing the Local Boaids with some measuie of 
autonomy that would lendei them independent of outside 
agency and only liable to have then actions levised by Govern- 
ment in gloss cases ot abuse ot powei oi maladmimstiation 

The Commission was also of opinion that the existing 
stimgent lestiictions on Buial Boaids with legard to estimates 
foi Public Woiks should be lemoved We employ tiained 
and well-paid engineeis and we would suggest that theie is 
no leason why^ we should not be permitted to have unfettered 
discretion with legaid to our estimates, subject to such out- 
side control as is referred to in para 36 of the Government of 
India Eesolution 

The Commission recommended the constitution and 
development of Village Panchayats possessed with certain 
administiative powers, with jurisdiction m petty civil and 
criminal cases and financed by a portion of the land cess, 
special grants, 1 ece%pts from village cattle pounds and maikets 
and small fees on civil suits The Madras Government are 
desirous of establishing experimental Village Panchayats but 
consider that action should be confined tor the present to the 
encouragement of Voluntaiy Self-contained Oi ganisms, inde- 
pendent of statutaiy sanction and consisting ot Village Eldeis 
conferring together for common village purposes While we 
are grateful to the Government of Madras for then recent 
attempt to encourage the formation of Village Panchayats, we 
would wish to have the recommendation of the Commission 
given effect to as liberally as possible and legislation under- 
taken with that object Por various reasons, ‘ the Committees 
of Elders ’ and ‘ Voluntary Self-contained Organisms ’ do not m 
practice exist The genius of Self-Government is still only 
latent in the people But there is absolutely no reason why 
we should not allot a small portion of the cess collected to each 
village for objects appealing immediately to the villager, to be 
expended by himself rather than by the Taluk or District 
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Boaid Membei hailing fiom many miles away With such a 
measuie of lefoiin and encouiagement, the potential activities 
in question should soon exhibit themselves m conciete foim, 
just as theie has developed a capacity to manage successtully 
the bundled and moie Co-opeiative Credit Societies in this 
Distiict gieatly to the lelief of agiicultuial indebtedness A 
Local Lund Taluk is toolaige an area to peimit of membeis of 
existing Taluk Boaids having that local knowledge oi mteie&t 
which IS lequisite to make them leally useful in the adminig- 
ti ation of village affaiis , the membeis of such a laige unit aie 
also not well-known to the gieat bulk of the people The 
existing Unions seive a very msuffiGient niimbei of Villageis in 
each Taluk and hemmed in by lules and limited by financial 
lestiictions, as they aie, they aie but ill adapted to bung home 
the benefits of Self-Groveinment to the people in luial aioas 
Theie aie no doubt thiity -eight elective peats in this distiict 
foi the foui Taluk Boaids distiibuted Piikavai But, as 
above observed, these membeis obviously cannot have that 
local knowledge or interest, noi, in existing ciicumstances, 
that influence oi piestige which might bung Local Self- 
Government to the Village Unit itself Emal Sanitation 
and Village loads aie both in woeful condition Villages glow 
without plan and oidei and human beings and cattle live in a 
squaloi unknown to the theoietical politician who admiies 
fiom a distance but who possesses only a fancy poitiait of 
a peasant dwelling m Aicadian simplicity amidst ideal 
smioundmgs 

The same causes which have induced the disiuption of 
the jomt-family system have also conduced to the disinte- 
giation of the communal spirit The realization of the indi- 
vidual entity as opposed to the communal appeared when 
owing to peace and good government, the necessity to present 
a united fiont to marauding and predatory onslaughts 
disappeared The establishment of ‘ good oidei ’ and ‘ settled 
Government ’ left time to the individual to think of his own 
progiess m life in piefeience to that of his community 
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Kmamen no longei united m a clan and stiangeis weie intio- 
duced into the Village Gtaduall\ the Village Headman 
ceased to be leally a Headman, and to-da> he is but a mei- 
cenaiy, and the tune has come when heieditau claims to the 
ofhce have often to be suboidmated to consideiations of 
efficiency We have aiiived at a stage in which it is vain to 
expect volunta^^ co-operation oi self-contained oiganisms for 
caiiying out objects ot public utility The genius foi Self- 
Goveinment is still in the people, but it lequiies legislative aid 
to fostei it and to tiansfoiin potential into kinetic eneig^ 
This cannot be achieved by the Taluk Boaids and Unions, 
constituted as they aie 

The advancement of Piimaij Education, the extension of 
Medical Belief and Vaccination, the impioveinent of Village 
Communications, the possession of a safe dunking watei- 
supply, the attention to the sanitation of luial aieas aie the 
first needs of eveij ultimate unit in any revenue aiea 
Village temples and local chaiitable and lehgions benefactions 
have been neglected The Villagei wants to keep up his 
temple and his local chanties and wants also money to lepaii 
his tanks and to maintain the communications giving approach 
to his village He would wish to administei some rough and 
ready justice without the expensive and tedious process ot 
lecouise to established Gomts of Justice These are the onlj 
matters in which the Villager is likely to take interest 
The old Village Communities raised taxes, paid perhaps a 
portion of them to the King and used the rest for these pur- 
poses In Chola times there seem to have been Committees 
of various sorts answering to the diverse needs of the village, 
and the state of disorder and anarchy which followed left the 
villager unaffected But they died out pa9i passu with the re- 
establishment of order and good government by the Company 
If the Village Panchayat or Committee is to be lenewed, it 
will not be by constituting Unions of the sort in vogue now 
Villages, whether singly or m groups, should be converted into 
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Selt-Go''’einmg Units having the hbeit}' to e\iiend a poition ot 
the cess levied in eaih aieaunfetteied b> lules and un-encum- 
beied bj the inachineiy piovided toi the admimstiation of 
Unions undei the existing enactment The Panchayat must 
be made a genuine Self-Goveinmg Unit Petty litigation, 
civil and ciimnial, should be finally settled by it And no 
compunction need be felt m discaidmg the notions engendeied 
by what may liave been assigned to Village Couits undei exis- 
ting enactments The villagei must somehow feel that a 
poition of the taxes laised in his village is being expended by 
him m and foi the place of his birth Public opinion m vil- 
lages must be fosteied by leal incentives The capacity to 
shaie lesponsibility will develop, as the result of the villagers 
being given it The association of Union Panchayats with an 
elaborate irrachmery and the imposrtron of additional taxation 
has certainly not been calculated to make them popular, aircl 
strenuous protests from villagers against being unionized aie 
no uncommon thing Such a thing could not occui if we 
started with a unit well known to the people, composed pf per- 
sons who had local knowledge, interest and influence in a 
limited area We do not know what reports will be submitted 
on the recent Government Order regarding the formation of 
Village Panchayats We would piefer not to wait for them 
but to formulate a definite scheme at once, and take advantage 
of the proposed amendment of the Local Boards Act to give 
legislative sanction to the formation of small Village Pancha- 
yats governed by the District and Taluk Boards 

If Local Self-Government is to be a success m India, we 
must start with the Village Unit and work up to the Taluk 
and District Boards rather than going the opposite way, as we 
have till now been doing District and Taluk Boards have so 
far been mere adjuncts to the revenue collecting machinery of 
the Government The members have appeared at stated 
intervals and been passive spectators of the proceedings which 
they could not take an informed interest in The fault is not, 
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howevei, theiis but that ot the system The aiea of the Taluk 
Boaids has been so fai much too laige foi the membeis to take 
any inteiest m oi possess any leal knowledge of the subjects 
bi ought up befoie each meeting These consideiations should 
be boine m mind in any legislation to develop local adminis- 
tiation if it IS to achieve any measuie of success and eventually 
to lelieve the Piovincial and Impeiial Groveinment of a poition 
of then buiden 

The definition of a Union mthe existing Act is sufficiently 
wide to peiinit of the foiination of these ‘ Village Panchayats’ 
Let them be at once foi med with a minimum of lules to 
legulate then admmistiation, neithei elaboiate noi iigid, but 
calculated to atfoid fiee play to the instincts of Self-Govein- 
ance, Self-Eeliance and Self-Respect 

In making this piopoaal, which looks like an attempt to 
lestoie the old Panchayat system, it is not intended to lepeat 
the tiine-honouied asseition that India a thousand yeais ago 
enjoyed a golden age and that we aie fallen on evil times 
The veiy benefits of Butish Adniinistiation have made some 
institutions die out, but oui belief is that they have so died out 
owing to adventitious causes and that the mateiial is still 
available foi then levival though no doubt on impioved lines, 
and that we may set about it without vacillation oi hesitancy 

Not having the Diaft Bill befoie us, we have taken the 
libeity ol lefeiimg to the lecent Resolution of the Government 
of India and of supplementing the obseivations theiein by oui 
own lemaiks boin of actual expeiience in Local Adminis- 
tration The geneial pimciples enunciated in paia 39 of the 
Government of India Resolution which indicates the lines in 
which advance is most likely to be successful in the oiganiza- 
tion of Village Panchayats seem m oui opinion to be over- 
cautious We considei that Village Panchayats chaiged with 
admmistiation of lural affaiis may he formed and encouraged, 
by Unions organized under lules undei the amended Act 
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conceived moie libei.iHv than tlie^ aie now, and by giving 
legislative sanction foi the cieation ol independent sonices ot 
levenue foi then efficient administiation 

The following points must, we considei, be dealt with m 
any amendment of the existing Madias Act V of 1884 — 

(«) The Jniisdiction of Taluk Boaids 

{b) The Constitution of Unions and Panchayats 

fc) The Elective Majoiitj 

(d) Non-Ofhcial Piesidents and Vice-Piesidents of 

Taluk Boaids 

(e) Augmentation of Einanoial Besouices 

(/) Independence in Budget and Expenditme 

In the foiegomg paiagiaphs we have ventuied to expiess 
oni opinions on these points as fai as was possible without 
having the Diaft Bill befoie us The views expiessed aie such 
of those seemed fiom the Taluk Boaids as met with the 
Distiict Boaid’s appioval 


Public Hygiene. 


[By De M B Samet, md,dph, (usa), 

M E SAN I , (LoND )] 

A B well as the cuie of disease, there is the mattei of its 
prevention — a veiy important matter and one now 
much better recognized than m times past The 
conviction that prevention of disease is a better method than 
cuie, even if cm e were invariably attainable — which it is not — ' 
IS now generally prevalent This is partly the result of better 
general education and the spread of information , but it is also 
not a little due to the fact that the wear and tear of life, the 
direct consequence of the pace at which we live, is such that 
few systems are fit to bear fairly well the test of acute disease 
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This last applies xathei to the dwelleis m towns than the 
denizens of hamlets and villages, ismoie tine in the hives of 
industry than in the scatteied population who follow agiicul- 
tuial pm suits The pace at which we now live is much fastei 
than that of oui immediate piedeces&ois, noi is theie any 
piospect of immediate letaidation, though it may he ques- 
tioned appiopiiately whethei man will continue indefinitely 
his present feveiish puisuit of wealth It is not meiely to 
make ends meet .that man, and especially the twentieth centuiy 
man, stiuggles so strenuously and persistently, the early 
exertions are continued and, if possible, increased m order to 
make a fortune — for nowadays it would seem that the 
prevalent opinion is that without wealth life is scarcely 
endurable A tiuer and justei idea of happiness and comfort 
must prevail and man ought to find himself more agreeably 
and more profitably engaged m other questions than the gain 
of mete material wealth It is only of late years that wealth 
has been readily attainable by any considerable number of 
people , and its dazzling fascination blinds mankind at present 
to the evils and the drawbacks which underlie the alluring 
surface Experience, however, is being rapidly furnished to 
demonstrate that wealth is not the royal road to happiness , 
that money-making may warp the intelligence and dwaif 
higher qualities , that m material wealth we are not to find 
unalloyed good At present, however, we live in an age 
which is pretty universally finding out the powers of endurance 
of every individual by the searching test of over-exceeding 
them It IS not in commerce only that this high-piessuie 
existence obtains in every walk of life now there is a general 
pushing forward, a great deal is expected now to enable the 
individual to hold his own , how much more then is required 
in order that each may pass his fellows in the race of life It 
IS the sustained rate of life-speed which requires that the 
individual shall lose none of his headway by mteicuirent sick- 
ness, that gives a stimulus to public hygiene Man in hia 
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swilt pin suit of wealth floes not wish to lose giound by 
sickness He takes caie of his health in oidei that he may 
glow wealth}' , but he does not giow wise in piopoition, and 
his caie of himself m many ways is more than countei balanced 
by his gioss neglect of himself in others 

The House we live in 

Much ill-health is the diiect consequence of ill-built, or 
ill-planned houses, of low looms, of insuffacient sunshine , and, 
still nioie, of bad ventilation and worse s'eweiage The 
piimitive aiiangements of nomadic tubes aie utterly unsuited 
"to the existing cii cum stances of the day The magnificent 
sanitary arrangements of past civilizations weie lost during 
the dark ages Cloacal arrangements were entirely lost sight 
of, the stieets were sewers, while water was drawn from wells 
immediately underneath and amidst this filth , the fl.oors of i 
houses were strewn with rushes, amidst which refuse and 
water accumulated, a fresh layer of rushes merely hiding the 
nastiness it concealed, but did not remove , m churches lay 
the decomposing dead, poisoning the living, crusaders 
Ignorant of, as well as fanatically disiegaidful of, all sanitary 
laws, spread pestilence m then matches, plagues and pesti- 
lences decimating, nay, depopulating whole territoiieS, 
as any one who has lead Haeckel's “ Epidemics of the Mid'dl'e 
Ages ” well knows, w'eie constant and persistent , while the 
ordinary heavy death-rate at times ascended to a terrible 
fatality Prom such a state of matters we are now awaken- 
ing , not, however, witlrout repeated' reminders m the forms 
of severe outbreaks of preventable diseases , we are setting to 
improve matters, and' to entertkin the question of hygiene; 
and to recognize the value' of sanitary anangementfe 0©ns'ei' 
quently houses ai-e’ now built with better regar'd tO' thisiM: 
position; so fen'ais is-possfble, Wa the foundations; for the regula® 
supply of water antd of air, and' the plKiper removal! of 'alt waste 
and.' tecaA matter. The mpertattoe of sunehine tO)the health 
of hiimainrty is now. leaogtti'zed Wei femsw from barraoks 
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how lack of sunshine and ill-health go togethei We have 
leaint that spacious looms, giving a laige cubic space to each 
individual, aie of little avail unless that an be changed 
lepeatedly , and foi this end ventilation is impel atively 
necessaiy by too caiefully closing every apeitme all the evils 
of bad ventilation are aitificially seemed The advantages 
of laige bedrooms at night aie lost and neutialized by 
binning gas foi horns in these lOoms in the evenings, closing 
eveiy cievice against a draught There are no means for the 
renewal of the an and under such circumstances man seeks 
to fit himself for days of toil and exhaustion The storing up 
of okygen at night, as Voigt has shown, for the needs of the 
waking hours, so necessary and desirable, is as far as 
possible pi evented by the very individuals who need it most 
How far such nocturnal storing up of oxygen by the humbler 
classes, whose houses do not admit of proper ventilation, is 
impossible, it is hot easy to say then neglect of sanitary 
arrangements is riot merely an outcome of indifference, but is 
largdl'y the unavoidable restilt of poverty Plentiful supplies of 
fresh air are desirable for evefy living thing , and if, under 
certain circumstances, they are unattainable, in a great many 
other instances theif absence is the lesnlt of ignoiance or 
indiffeience 

The importance of sutfacient ventilation in oni public 
buildings IS not yet sufhciently recognized Churches, theatres, 
places of public entertainment, picture-galleries, &c , are. 
all liable to produce distinct and tangible effects, such as 
faintness, headache, malaise, upon some individuals who are 
susceptible to had ventilatiori arid fbul tfii , while similar 
but more persistent effects are produced in less susceptible 
mdWiduals when chronicaHy exposed to such conditions In 
railway carnages, m tramway cars, and m ommbhses, thrs 
disregard to the necessrties of the system m the way of^ 
a sufficient supply of oxygen is painful to see, as well as to 
bear, for tliose who do understand the subject Ah abject' 
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feai of cold fiom fiee supplies of an absoibs all the attention of 
many individuals, and lendeis them foigetful of othei evils 
which do not he so immediate! j at the suiface 

Water 

The impoitance of a good supply of puieaii is notneaily 
so well appieciated geneially, as is the necessity foi fiee sup- 
plies of puie watei Mankind has evei sought to get a cleai and 
spaikhng watei, and objects to it if its smell be unsavoury , but 
of the hnei and subtler contaminations he hasiemamed, until 
lecently, profoundly ignorant A constantly impure water-sup- 
ply leaves the system less equal to resist an epidemic form of 
disease It is not that water is often the direct souice of 
disease, as diaiihoea and typhoid fevei , but it is commonly a 
cause of a gradual, steady deterioration of the health, which 
IS revealed by the inability of the system to withstand the 
strain of some acute inteicurrent disease It is not m towns 
only that the evil effects of a contaminated water-supply is 
felt , indeed they have been too rudely awakened by irrefutable 
facts to be any longer oblivious to the consequences , but also 
m the counti;y , where wells lie close to sinks and middensteads , 
where the village stream furnishes to those at one end of the 
hamlet as a beverage, the sewage of the house placed further 
up In few villages is the water to be trusted, unless it be 
the product of some well-car ed-for spring, or some exceptional 
well Eepeated outbreaks of typhoid fever have accumulated 
evidence on this matter, which is sufficient to convince the 
most sceptical 

Sewage and Sewerage 

Closely connected with water-supply is sewage The 
fact that in large communities the water-carriage system is 
the only practicable on?, and the other fact, that if the sewage 
were entirely removed from waste water-supply, the sewers 
would no longer receive the benefits of being flushed by the 
waste water m rainy seasons and in thunderstorms, cause the 
question to be more complicated than it would be, if the 
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axiom “the lamfall to the liver and the sewage to the soil”, 
weie capable of piactioal application As it is, the two matters 
aie bound up together in such a manner that they cannot be 
separated We know, however, that many outbreaks of 
disease aie occasioned by the watei-cainage of sewage Not 
only IS sewer gas apt to diffuse itself from the water-closet 
trap, and so to poison the inhabitants of the house , but leak- 
age from sewer-pipes is apt to penetrate the water-supply, and 
so cause disease The possibilities of water contamination by 
sewage are so numerous that it would be simply impossible 
here to indicate a tithe of them Of all plans of sewage 
disposal the system of sewage irrigation over meadows seems 
the most feasible, and to possess the maximum of advantages 
with the minimum of drawbacks By the difleient systems 
of filtration and sewage of meadows combined, there seems a 
prospect of getting rid of sewage in such a mannei that the 
fluid shall fertilize the land and, leaving there its fsecal matters, 
return through the purifying soil to the river a fairly pure 
water In all large plains studded with hamlets and towns, 
the contamination of water with sewage, in spite of everything 
yet known, is such that filters in private houses are desirable 

The salient features of public hygiene above dealt with 
are by no means complete The possible lines of improvement 
that may be effected in the most important phases of public 
health work have only been indicated I have only attempt- 
ed to point out the supreme necessity of a healthy interest 
in the cause of progressive sanitation, which m a nutshell 
connotes all that stands for progress and civilization in 
national polity The recent triumphs of Sanitary Science in 
the Russo-Japanese War and Panama Canal will not fail to 
inspire civic authorities everywhere with legitimate hopes 
as to the propriety of a pre-eminent place being given to 
sanitary improvements m the programme of civic work 
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Ideals of Local Sclf-Govcnvmciit, 
'ITowo Planning, and Architecture 
in Ancient and Modern India. 


Ill Town-Planning and Civic Ideals in Kautilya’s 
Artha Sastra 

[By K 8 Eamaswami Sastby, B A , B L ] 

K AUTILYA diiects m Chaptei II of Book II that the 
King shall make piovision foi pastuie giounds on 
uncultivable tiacts ‘ Pastuie lands, plains, and foiests 
may he availed of for grazing cattle ■* Kautilya gives also 
elaboiate rules to prevent the destruction of pastuie lands, 
fields, and roads'' Pastuie lands are the source of cows, 
horses, and camels to draw chariots ^ In modern times we 
have only insufficiently recognised this great duty, and our 
future progress depends on our giving due place in om plans 
to it and to scientific forestry so that neither alone may be 
unduly attended to to the rum of the other Mr Narendia 
Nath Law says 

" It 18 a noteworthy fact that the impoitanoe of Iive-stook to 
India, pre-eminently the country of agriculture, was then fully 
realized, and special care was taken by the Government for their 
healthy growth and improvement Even at the present day Indian 
agriculture has been held to be suffeung much from want of propei 
grazing grounds and commons for cattle and of a proper supply o£ 
fodder, hut in Ohapdra Gupta’s tune we find a spepial department 
jio provide for pastures and grazing grounds for a proper supply of 
fodder and for tl^e welfare of live stock m general ” “ 

I may quote heie the following passage fiomthe Imperi- 
al Gazetteer (new edition) 

1 Shama Saatri’a Translation, page 64 
“ ' Do ao ' pdga 219 

• Do do, pages 219 220 

Do do, page 876. 

Studies m Anoient Hindu Polity, page 17 
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“ In ths delfcaio areas and in bha inee-braots generally, the 
cattle are miserably weak Grazing lands are here limited 
or totally wanting General impiovement is hopeless 

without assured fodder supplies ” ' 

In Chandra Gupta’s tune there was luithei a register ef 
cattle kept by the superintendent The state further fixed 
the scale and standard of diet normally necessary to keep up 
the health, vigour, and working capacity of all live stock* ** 
There were various rules regarding the milking of cattle and 
the standard of dairy produce of all kinds “ Also, animals 
like goats and sheep weie shorn every six months, and then 
wool was made over to the superintendent ‘ I must refer 
heie to a veiy impoitant rule as topastme lands The same 
forest was ordered not to be used as pasture for the cattle of 
neighbouring villages and towns throughout the whole year 
Cowherds shall graze the herds in forests which are severally 
allotted aa pasture grounds for various seasons ‘ Mr Naiendia 
Nath iLaw says “ Thus a system of rotation was introduced 
by which the pastures were kept up unimpaired, wiith their 
lesouices unexhausted by continuous use He says further 

“Pastures were generally opened in forests, in uncultivated 
tracts, and in intermediate areas between plaoes infested by 
wild animals, thus promoting at the same time the reolamation 
of waste lands Theie were thus several pastures m a looality, and 
it was the business of the herdsman to see which of them would 
suit the cattle under his charge" ’ 

Tire gieat author and statesman then proceeds to des- 
cribe the means of communication connecting villages with 
villages and villages with towns This is a very iinpoitant 

* Volume n, pages 77-78 

* Naieudra Nacli Law’s Studies m Anoieat Hindu Polity, page 22 

® Do do. page 34 

•* Do do page 26 

* Shamn Sastrl’s Translation, page 161 

" Narendra Nath Law s Studies m Ancient Hindu Polity, page 28. 

’ Do do pages 38-29 
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blanch of town-planning and local and municipal administia- 
tion Ml Naiendia Nath Iiaw says — 

“ Oopsidering the vast extent of the empire of Ghandra 
G-upta, embraoing aa it did the whole of Northern India from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea, an aiea wider even than that of 
Biitish India, it is evident that the machinery of Government by 
which the administration of this mighty empire was carried on was 
highly elaborate and developed, the product of evolution through 
centuries It implied the existence of all the principal factors on 
whioli depends the eflhcienoy of such governments, viz , a well 
disciplined army of sufliaient strength, a well-organized system of 
admimstration, and a wall-developed system of communication by 
which the heart of the empire was brought into constant and vital 
connexion with its distant and various parts” i 

“ Kautilya regards the routes leading to the South as more 
important than those leading to the Himalayas , for while the latter 
brought to market the supply of blankets, skins, and horses, the 
former facilitated the supply of such valuable commodities as dia- 
monds and other precious stones, pearls, gold and conch shells, of 
which Southern India was the noted home for ages ’’ “ 

He says fuithei 

“ Thus Kautilja undei stood very well the economic as 
well as the political iinpoitance of proper means of communi- 
cation ” 

Roads and trade routes were classified (1) accoidmg 
as they were used by beasts of huiden, men on foot or m 
conveyances, and (2) accoidmg to the destinations they led to * 
The king’s highway {Bajamai ga) was four dandas ol 82 feet 
broad Kautilya sa} s that demarcation of the ground inside 
the foit shall be made first by opening three royal loads from 
west to east and three from north to south * Chariot roads, 
royal roads, and roads leading to Dionamukha, Sthaniya, coun- 
try parts, and pasture grounds shall each be four dandas (24 

1 Nareadra Nath Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Policy, pages 88 69 
■* Do do pago 70 

"i Do do. page 71 

* Shama Sastri's Translation, page CO 
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feet) m width ' Beads leading to Sayoniya/ nuhtaiy 
stations (Vyuha), buiial oi ciemation giounds, and to villages 
shall he eight dandas m width Roads to gaidens, gioves, 
and foiests shall he foui dandas Roads to elephant foiests 
shall he two dandas Roads foi chaiiots shall be five aiatnis 
{7^ feet) Roads foi cattle shall meaaine foui aiatnis , 
and loads foi minoi quadrupeds and men two aiatnis® 
Ml Law adds “ It should be noted that these loads took 
then names liom the pimcipal uses foi which they weie 
meant It must not be thought that a load foi the puipose 
which its name implies was not put to any othei use foi 
which it was fit” * Besides the afoiesaid loads theie was 
also distinguished a xjigqsci- (cait tiack) which admitted of 

a laigei volume of tiattic than the Padapailia and the 
Maniishyapatha (2 aiatnis oi 4 feet wide) meant foi pedes- 
tiians only The Bdshti apatha (4 dandas oi 32 feet wide) 
was the load leading to the distiicts Mi Law says “ The 
fiee flow of tiafiic along the established roads and tiade loutes 
was natuially one of the caies of the state, and all mteifeience 
with it was punishable Suitable fines weie imposed for 
blocking passage, which vaiied with the importance of the 
loads” ° 

In this connection it will be of inteiest to leain that 
theie weie six vaiieties of chaiiots foi diffeient puiposes 
Theie weie also the Lag hmjanam, a small cait, the golmgam, 
a cait of medium size diawn by bulls , and the sakata oi big 
cait Theie was also the palanquin {sibika) Mi Law says 
“ Theie weie lules foi the diiving of vehicles to ensuie the 
secuiity of the passeis-by ” " 


1 Bhama Saatri a Translation, page 60 

“ Sayoniya has been mterpretod by Mi Law as meaning fields under 
cultivation 

8 Do do page 60 

^ Narendra Nath Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, page 72 
8 Do do do page 7B 

" Do do do page 78 
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It 13 fulthei clear that great care was taken for repairing 
the loads, and that favoui was shown to the labouieis b} 
exempting them fioni taxes ^ It is also of mteiest to leain 
that “ the supply of water and shade was one of the concerns 
of Government” ^ Mr Law says “ Trees were planted 
along the roads, and water-storages were set up, ministering 
to the comfort of passers-by There was also provision made 
by hotel-keepers for the supply of food and resting-place to 
travellers 

I may refer here briefly to waterways and ships and 
boats, as waterways were as carefully looked after as roads 
Waterways were naturally prominent in India as the land 
of rivers, and water cauiage is cheaper than carnage of 
merchandise by road But as Kautilya points out, water routes 
involve greatei risks than land routes Water route is liable 
to obstruction, not permanent, a source of imminent dangers, 
and incapable of defence, whereas a land route is of the reverse 
nature * Of water-routes, one along the shore and another in 
mid-ooean, the route along and close to the shore is better, 
as it touches at many trading port-towns , likewise river 
navigation is better, as it is uninterrupted and is df avoidable 
or endurable dangers ® Thus Kautilya knew river and canal 

navigation as well as ocean routes Ships and boats 

suited to inland and marine navigation were known Kautilya 
makes mention oi Sa^nyaty Ah ndvah ( 7 «bRI or ocean- 

going vessels, of boats used for pearl-fishing, of MahanAuah used 
m the large rivers navigable at all seasons, of royal barges, of 
small boats meant for use in shallow rivers, of private ferry- 
boats, and of pirate ships and boats {Htvii ikah) Mr Naiendra 
Nath Law says “The admiralty regulation was that they 
(pirate ships and boats) should be pursued and destroyed 

r Narendta Nath Law’s Studies in Anoiaut Hindu Polity, page 78 

■' Do do page ,78 

” Dq do. pages 78-79 

ShadO.^ Sastn's Tt inslatioa, page 867. 

- J3o do, page 867 
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whenevei they weie found The same legulation applied to 
the ehips and boats of an enemy’s countij lyhen thej crossed 
its limits and also to vessels violating haiboui lules The 
captain of aship was called the Sdsaka and the steeisman 

the N^yamaka (ffmwnii) Tbeieweiesailoiswhohadtopeifoim 
vaiious duties Kautilya speaks also of budges of the oidinaiy 
type, budges of boats, and budges foimed b^ elephants stand- 
ing in a low The king had a superintendent of the admiralty 
department (Ndvadhijakha), a superintendent of ocean mines 
{Khanyadhyaksha) , and a superintendent of ports {VatUaid- 
dhyaksha) The Empire of Chandiagupta had extensive riade 
with distantlands The Aithasastia speaks of Pdi avishayikdh, 
Sdmudidli, SdHhaydnapdtluani, etc , and lefeis to Burma, 
China, and Ceylon Mr Law says “ There aie mentioned 
many other names of distant countries the products of vhich 
were brought into the Empire by the means of inteicoinse that 
were established ” ““ 

From roads and waterways we naturally go to the subject 
of tolls The superintendent of tolls shall erect near the large 
gate of the city both the toll-house and its flag facing either 
the north or the south When merchants with then mer- 
chandise arrive at the toll-gate, four or five collectors shall take 
down who the merchants are, whence they come, what 
amount of merchandise they have brought, and where for the 
first tune the seal-mark (abijnanamudi a) has been made on 
the merchandise * The rules as to letting in certain goods 
free of toll sho^y the wisdom and refinement and spiritual 
character of the ancient Hmdu civilization Commodities 
intended for marriages, or taken by a bride from her par- 
ents’ house to her husband’s, or intended for presentation, or 
taken for the purpose of sacrificial performance, confinement 

' 1 Narendta Nath Law’s Studies m Anoient Hindu Pohty, page 88 

2 Bo do. pass S'? 


8 Shama Sastri's Translation, ,pfig9 137 
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of ■women, worship of gods, ceiemony of tonsuie, mvestituie 
of sacied thiead, gift of cows, any leligious iite, conseciation 
ceiemony, and other special ceremonials shall be let off free of 
toll 1 Whatever causes harm or is useless to the country shall 
be shut out , and whatever is of immense good as well as seeds 
not easily available shall be let in free of toll ® Tolls (sfllka) 
were collected also at harbour® (kshetia) where ships touched 
I do not think it necessary or useful to state here other 
provisions in regard to tolls as found in Kautilya’s famous 
work 

We may now take up the building of forts after considering 
villages, roads, and tolls, because the city and the fort are the 
centre for the various villages Kautilya says that forts were 
to be erected on all the four quarters of the boundaries of the 
kingdom There are various provisions m the work as to the 
ditches, the ramparts, and the parapets of forts" Kautilya 
then lays down rules in regard to the construction of the king’s 
palace and the residence of the four castes I have already 
referred to the natme of the roads In the midst of the 
houses of the people of all the four castes and to the north 
from the centre of the ground inside the fort, the king’s palace 
facing either the north or the east shall be constructed occupy- 
ing one-nmth of the whole site inside the fort^ Eoyal 
teachers, priests, sactificial place, water reseivoir and minis- 
ters shall occupy sites east by north to the palace Eoyal 
kitchen, elephant stables, and the store-house shall be situated 
on sites east by south On the eastern side, merchants trading 
in scents, garlands, grams, and liquors, together with expert 
artisans and the people of Kshatiiya caste shall have then 
habitations The treasury, the accountant’s office, and 
various manufactories shall be situated on sites south by east 
The store-house of forest produce and the arsenal shall be 


Bhamai Saatn’s Tcanalation, paga 137 
Do do page 188 

Do do pages 66 80 

Do do. page 60. 
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constiucted on sites south by west To the south, the 
supeimtendents of the city, of commexce, of manufactoiies, and 
of the aimv as well as those who tiade m cooked iice, hquoi, 
and flesh, besides pioatitutes, musicians, and the people of 
Vaisya caste shall live To the west by south, stables of asses, 
camels, and woiking house , to the west by noith, stables of 
conveyances and chaiiots To the west, artisans manufactui- 
ing woisted threads, cotton thieads, bamboo-mats, skins, 
aimouis, weapons, and gloves as well as the people of Sudia 
caste shall have then dwellings , to the north by west, shops 
and hospitals, to the north by east, the treasury and the 
stables of cows and horses To the north, the royal tutelary 
deity of the city, iionsmiths, artisans working on piecious 
stones, as well as Brahmans shall reside In the several 
coiners, guilds and corporations of workmen shall reside ^ 
In the corners, the guardian deities of the ground shall be 
appropriately set up Likewise the principal gates such as 
Bidhma, Aindia, Ydmya,n,nd Saindpatya shall be constiucted, 
and at a distance of 100 bows (108 angulas) from the ditch on 
the counterscarp side places of worship and pilgrimage, gioves 
and buildings shall be constructed The court and the offices 
of the ministers shall be built in a separate locality Pro- 
vided with separate accommodation for men and women kept 
apart and with many compartments well-guarded, a ]ail shall 
also be constiucted (Kautilya, page 64) G-uaidian deities of 
all quarters shall also be set up m quarters appropriate 
to them Either to the north or the east, bmial or cre- 
mation grounds shall be situated , but that of the people 
of the highest caste shall be to the south of the city’* 
Eamihes of workmen may, m any other way, be pro- 
vided with sites befitting then occupation and field work. 
Besides working in flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, vegetable- 
gardens, and paddy-fields allotted to them, they shall collect 


Shama Sastri's Translataon. page 61 
2 Do do page 62 
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giBins and ineichandise in abundance as autiioiised ^ Theie 
shall be a watei-well foi eveiy ten houses The wisdom ot 
this piovision IS veiy appaient and well may oui modem 
municipalities take a lesson theiefioin in places wheie an 
excellent pipe system is impossible foi many leasons Kau- 
tilya sa-^s tmthei that oils, giains, sugai, salt, medicinal 
aiticles, diy oi liesh vegetables, meadow glass, dried flesh, 
hay stock, fiiewood, metals, skins, chaicoal, tendons, poison, 
hoins, bamboo, fibrous gaiments, strong timbei, weapons, 
aimour, and stones shall also be stored in the toit m such 
quantities as can be en}oyed foi jeais together without 
feeling any want 

(To he continued ) 

Town-Planning in M<i<iii6ipal Areas. 

Suggestions for improving the housing conditions in 
villages and small towns * 

[By a E Mirams, Constilting Surveyor to the 
Govebnmekt op Bombay ] 

problem of etfaciently housing the pooiei classes is 

I undoubtedly one of the most senous social problems 
of the present day That this is, and has been, 
receiving the earnest attention of Government and its 
ofliceis IS of couise evident from the numerous improvemeht 
schemes which are constantly being dealt with and towards 
which handsome gTonts have been made Two notable fea- 
tures of the present day aspect the question aie — 

(1) the great incredse m the amount of detailed informa- 
tion which is available as to the economic conditions of the 
people, and 

1 SHama fiastri’s Tranalation page 62 

^ D6. do page 02. 

8 Do do page 62 \ 

’ Prom a letter addressed bj Mr Mirama to the Government of Bombay 
The Government ordered Mr MirftiOTt letfO* fQ he oommunioated to all 
Manioipalitieg, and District and TalttbLdbal Boards 
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(2j the nnmi&takable signs of a moie geneial awakening 
ihe local municipalities to then lespon&ibilities m the mattei 

The pioblem lesolves itself into five mam heads — 

The pst IS concerned with the maintenance andim- 
■vement of existing houses, 

the second, with the piovision of new houses, 

the thud, with the dealing and improvement of in- 
iitaiy areas, 

the fotuth, the provision of new arterial as well as 
a-trafiic roads, and 

the fifth, the improvement of existing, roads 

The passing into law of the Town-Planning Act of 1915 
lans an enormous advance in the amelioration of conges- 
n, and the fourth and fifth points, and perhaps to a lesser 
lent the third, are directly influenced thereby The present 
y evils of our villages and small towns cannot, as in the case 
most European towns, be said to'be the result of modern 
iwtloi and rapid industrial expansion, but rather to the 
controlled development in the past, and the almost complete 
sence of by laws and regulations, governing the situation 
d construction of houses, although it is true that a strong, 
inomic and moral incentive is more effectual than official 
jufations' 

To ensure good' housing it must be made profitable to 
3 owner The economic rent m the villages is, however, 
rctly limited, and it can only be by the strictest economy 
the materials that a structuie* suitable for huinam habitation 
a be put up to show an annual return commensurate with 
cost 

The ideal house would' of oouvse be bmlt of either stone 
brick, but itt many parts of the Pi'esid'ency this' would be 
ite impracticable The cost would' bs altogether prokibi- 
e This being so, wouid-be iteformei'S haVe given up the 
Bition as hopeless and' the ordinary ‘ wattln and daub ’ hut 
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has conuiniaedon exactly the same lines as it has foi centuiies 
I am convinced, howevei, aftei a caieful study of the question 
all ovei the Piesidency, that an impiovement can be effected, 
which will mean an enoiiuous inciease in the coinfoit, well- 
being and sanitaiy amenities of the people, if they weie given 
a helping hand 

Municipal authoiities might constiuct sample houses 
somewhat on the lines suggested m the Appendix hereto 
(p 307 ) 

Such houses might be of two oi thiee different types, 
from the dwelling necessary foi the veiy poorest to something 
rather better Light and an space would naturally be con- 
sidered With such examples before them the villagers would 
have an ideal to aim at 

He would no longer he satisfied to grovel along in filth 
and squalor The surroundings of the houses could be made 
attractive by the planting of trees The assthetic might be 
encouraged by a hundred and one expedients familiar to men 
who have a mind to improve the environment of the poorest 
classes The offering of prizes, which might take the form 
of an annual money reward for the best kept house-front and 
compound, would be an incentive to the occupiers to cultivate 
tidy and cleanly habits Once get the spirit of friendly rivalry 
and emhlation into the people and wonders would be wrought 
This is not pure theory, and cannot be brushed aside as 
idealistic but impracticable These things have been done m 
other countries and can be in this I have seen wonders 
wrought in an African Negro village built of mud in three 
months by such an effort as I have described 

Dealing with the treatment of insanitary areas, muni- 
cipal authorities should realize that they are m the position of 
a doctor treating a cankerous growth He does not trim a 
little bit off here and there The whole thing must come 
away So it is with an insanitary area It does some good to 
make a road through such a quarter, but the road does not get 
rid of the msanitation except immediately on either side of it 
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The bold coiuse ib the best and the cheapest m the end 
Authoiities should seek to make the impiovement of an m- 
sanitaiy aiea pa^ foi itself as fai as possible By careful and 
judicious planning and the leseivation of load frontages for 
contiolled development a gieat deal can be accomplished in 
this diiection The deaiance of an insanitary aiea and the 
piovision ot sites foi the peisons dishoused is without question 
a public purpose 

Almost invariably the conveitmg of back land to front 
land by means ot new roads increases the value of the laud 
and rt is here that the municipalities have an opportunity, not 
of making a profit, but ol recouping some of the cost of the 
scheme If the position of the area is snch that it is not all 
required for an open space, then a considerable portion of it 
should be designed to rehouse the people displaced It is 
obviously wioug then to entirely clea) the whole area at once 
It should be, of course, comjriised in one notification, if being 
dealt with nndei the Land Acquisition Act, to prevent values 
gorng up as the result of the improvement of a part, but only 
a section at a time should he demolrshed, and thus the tenants 
of the remainder will have an opportunity of finding accom- 
modation on the new sites If the whole is cleared, then the 
people turned out cause overcrowding and consequent insani- 
tation in other parts ot the town and rarely come back again 
As to which part of an aiea should be cleared first is a ques- 
tion the answer to winch will differ in each scheme It is a 
matter of great importance, however, and should be carefully 
thought out and expert advice sought 

This brings me to the fourth and fifth heads, the 
provision ot new aiteiial and non-tiafho roads and the improve- 
ment of existing roads As rn this note I am only' dealing 
with the development of the villages and smaller towns no good 
purpose would be served by discussing the intiicacies involved 
in big schemes It only remains to point out that the Bombay 
Town Planning Act has put far reaching reforms within the 
reach of every municipality The creation of desirable housing 
§ 
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aieaa on the oiitskutb of oui towns will tend to decrease 
oveiciowding in the towns, and it is the piovision of such areas 
that the Act aims at Put very briefly, a municipality ina> 
make a scheme, subject to the sanction of the G-overnor m 
Council, for the planning of anj undeveloped area within its 
jurisdiction and thereafter may in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act piovide foi mam and subsidiary roads to be con- 
structed which will meet the requirements not only of the 
present but of the future The value of aii} land taken for 
roads, etc , shall be credited to the owner in an account to be 
opened for the prii pose Plots of land included m the area 
will be given load frontages and by a principle of give and 
take they will be given a good building shape, as far as pos- 
sible with road frontages 

The value of the plots in then original state (but 
after land has been taken tor roads) will be considered 
as against the improved valrre of the plot after it has been 
given a good shape and position The difference between the 
two values will be the value due to the scheme The whole 
of this improved value is of corrrse in the pocket of the owners 
of the land, and all that they can be called upon to contribute 
towards the cost of the scheme is such an amount as will be 
equal to half this increase m value It may be that it will 
onl) be LO 01 15 per cent or it may be 40 per cent In some 
schemes it wull be verj little In the case of an owner who 
has sold land for the roads the amount he will contribute will 
be debited to his account It will be seen that what leallj 
happens is that each owner of land is being made a present of 
something for nothing In the case of an owner whose land 
has increased in value by Es 1,000, all that the Act says is 
that he should be asked to contribute not iiMie than half that 
sum towards the expenses of the scheme He would be a 
foolish man who refused Es 1,000 because he had to pay 
someone else Es 500 out of it 

In this waj’ the expenses of the scheme are met, and if 
well conceived, many schepaes will not cost the municipalities 
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anything at all and the lesnlt will be the development of a 
health"^ and beautifal submb 

The mam object of this note is to encoiiiage munici- 
palities to take an mteiest in the piovision of healthj living 
conditions foi the pooiest classes Incidentally the question 
of tiathc and subsidiaiy loads should be thought of Villages 
on main loads should be specially consideied fiom the point of 
view of widening the mam load This can often be cheaply 
done by judicious setting back of the fiontages when lebuild- 
ing IS contemplated oi as occasion offeis 

I have only dealt with the mattei m inoie oi less 
geneial teiins, as each distiict will have its own pecuhaiities 
The selection of the healthiest site foi development, the 
method of laying out of the site, the consti uctional difficulties, 
aie all subjects foi special tieatment, but with the view of 
stimulating the municipal authoiities m the inofussil, Govern- 
ment might considei it desuable to have a copy of my sug- 
gestions ciiculated to the municipalities and to duect them, 
if they desue fuithei infoimation, to communicate with me 
thiough the Collectoi of then diskict 

APPENDIX * 

A suggestion foi homing aoooinviocJahon fot the pooiest classes 

Walls to be of well puddled mud and countiy timber with a 
surface of J inoh plaster on the exterior The roof could be ol 


* With, lagaid to the Appendix, the Government observed —It must be 
jiotad that the timber and mud building suggested i-. not naoessaiily the iorm 
o£ oonstiuotion best suited to the particular conditions and requirements of 
every part of tbe Presidency In many localities the u&o of Qiin-dricd bricks 
and country tiles would bs prifaiabU and also more economical The use of 
thatch as a roof covaiing 18 also to soma axtantopcn to obieotion on account 
of the attendant risk from fire But these obseivations do not detract from 
the utility of the principle which is advocated, in the letter, namely that of the 
desirability of the election of houses, designed on hygienic and economic lines 
and constructed to suit local oonditions and requirements, which will serve as 
models for the dwellings of the people lu is not essential that the oonstrnc- 
tion of the model honses should be undertaken by tbe local body itself It 
would probably be more eoonomioal to indnoe an enterprising builder to erect 
the houses, as he would know best what the public leqmre and can be relied 
upon to build cheaply Theco opeiatiori of local architects andmaistiis should 
also be secured, for they can Jo much to influence their cUents 
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countiy battens and eoitugated non, thatched foi coolness Ample 
window and dooi apace should be piovided Such a dwelling with 
two looms 10 feet X 10 feet could be elected in the mofussil at an 
average price of If anna pei cubic foot, oi a to al cost for 3,600 cubic 
feet of Es 400 

Agricultural land adjoining the villages* is worth roughly m an 
• aveiage number of cases Es 300 pei acie Twelve houses might 
be allowed to a gioss acre (« e . including roads) If 26 pel cent is 
allowed foi roads, then each house would have an area of approxi- 
mately 2,722 feet This would allow of a plot approximately either 
52 feat square or 30 feet X 90 feet according to plan I do not recom- 
mend that the plot should neoessaiily be enclosed as the result would 
often be unkempt and insanitary compounds, but the area unbuilt 
on should form part of a common garden forecourt, with some space 
at rear of building It may be asked if this is practicable from 
a hnanoial point of view Assuming the two-roomed house at 
Es 400 and land at Es 300 par acre, the rent would work out as 
follows — 

Es per annum, 

t 5 per cent on Es 400 20 

12 houses per acre thus of Es 300 for 
land=Es 25, at same interest, viz ^ 6 per cent IJ 

2ir 


or well unde) Bs 2 pei month 


• With legaril to fche davalopment and improvement of villages the Qovein- 
ineut observed —The scope for preventive and remedial action is naturally much 
restricted by the absence of building control in respect to land in private 
ocoupabion But vacant land forming partof the village sice generally belongs 
to QovarhmSnt, and in regard to such laud the Oolleotor has full control, 
Before dispoalpj; of building plots he can cause roads and gullies to be demar- 
cated, and 'the ^ots themselves can be allotted m regular and systematic 
fashion Bimpfe bJiildmg conditions can be imposed such as the repuiiement 
of a vacant margin between the mtendec building and the whole or portions of 
the pernaeter of the plot The piovision of a vacant .pace at the back and the 
front of the building is espeoia'ly desirable, as it not only impiovea the sanitaiy 
conditions of the house but also prevents eneroaobments on the loadway m the 
form of door steps and verandas A oonttibat'on towards the construction of 
the road on which the plots abut can also be made a condition of the grant. 
By taking action on these lines the Oolleetor is in a position to ensure that any 
future expansion of the village shall piooesd on orderly lines, tending to the 
establishmenb of good housing conditions and providing for sufiiotently wide 
and properly aligned thoronghiaias 

t 6 per cent should cover interest and sinking fund charges 
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If this IS too much for a particular man to pay^ then the size of 
one of the rooms could ue reduced It should fuithei be borne in 
mind that when the villagei himselt does most of the laboui (undei 
supeivision) the cost to him would be veiy much less And after 
all, the mam idea is to show the villager how it should be done, and 
then for the municipality to insist on its being so done in the future 

Rangoon/ 

The Plan of the City 

I should like to congiatulate Bniina on having m Eangoou 
what will one day undoubted^ be one of the finest 
and most modem cities in the East To a man who 
like 111 } self has known Calcutta Bombaj, Madias and 
other big cities in India, the hist sight oi Eangoon was im- 
pressive Eangoon cannot yet rival Calcutta or Bomba-^ but it 
has great potentialities tor t^re future It is, I believe, the onlj 
big city m India which has been lard out on a scientific plan 
It was laid out on the chess-board plan m 1853 — an auspicious 
date-foi in that year Haussmannstarted his great work m Pans 
The lay-out is a system of 100 feet roads running North and 
Boutli intersected at right angles by similar roads lunmng 
East and West with due regard to the prevailing winds 
North and South interior roads run through the blocks The 
lay out of Eangoon was the work of a subaltern of the Bengal 
Engineeis, Lieutenant A Fiasei His proposals were modi- 
fied in certain matters not, as it seems to-daj, to the advantage 
of the plan I am told that Lieutenant Eraser’s name is 
preserved in Eraser Street It is a name which should ever 
be remembered m Eangoon, and on some occasion heieaftei 
we may perhaps have the chance of connecting it with some 
more conspicuous memorial In talking of Eangoon and its 
future, mav I &a> to the City Fathers of Eangoon through then 
lepiesentatives here that then responsibility is as great as 
then oppoitunit) Massive buildings are arising , will it not be 

* From the addieas of Hia Honour the Lieuteaant Governor of Burma to 
the Legislative Oounoil, Burma 
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possible, as theu numbei will inciease, to legulate them some- 
how m legaid to taste and style m ceitam leseived aieas such 
as the Strand Hoad Uppei PhaMc Btieet, Meichant Street and 
Soola^ Pagoda Eoad, espccialh lound Fytche Square I 
throw it out as a suggestion that there might be an architectural 
zone and for its regulation a town embellishment sub- 
committee ot the Mumcipal Committee with the Government 
Architect as an advisory member 

Local and Municipal Administration 
during 1914-15. 

[Bihar and Orissa ] 

M unicipalities — D uring the year under review 
the simplification of accounts and the amendment 
of the Act engaged the attention of Government 
The number of Municipalities cpntmued to be 55 and the 
numbei of rate-payers was 17 5 per cent of the population 
The receipts during the year fell from 41 63 lakhs to 33 31 
lakhs but the charges rose from 33 28 lakhs to 40 62 lakhs 
The decrease in the former was mainly under giants and 
contributions owing to the curtailment of Government giants 
and the increase in the latter under extraordinary and debt 
due to the investment by the Patna Municipality of the 
Government gi ant of 6 lakhs paid to it for its water-supply 
scheme 

The bulk ot the revenue was derived from the tax 
on houses and lands and the conservancy rate and the mam 
heads of expenditure were conservancy, medical relief, water- 
supply and drainage The expenditure on education formed 
3 1 per cent of the total expenditure and His Honour the 
Lieutenant Goveinoi has noticed with satisfaction that all 
the Municipalities spent more than 3 2 per cent of then 
ordinary income on primary education 

The collection of Municipal dues is genei ally neglected 
and the outstandings were large m eight municipalities The 
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Lieutenant Goveinoi observes that the lack of supervision 
ovei the collection staff was in many instances responsible 
for the misappropriation of public money and foi the poor 
results achieved m the realization of municipal dues 

The standard of efhciency attained by Councils in this 
Province cannot be said to be very high 

Local Boards — Eighteen District Boaids, forty -one 
Local Boards and twelve Unions were woikmg duimg the veai 
and administered Es i.lV.dSjQbO against Es 97,71,168 m the 
previous year The total expenditure was Es 88,11,285 
against Es 63,42,071 in 1913-14 Nearly half tire income of 
the year was derived fiom provincial rates (51 lakhs) The 
charges die mainly made up of 14 33 lakhs under education, 
5 68 lakhs under medical relief, 2 lakhs under water w'Oiks, 
11 27 lakhs under new loads and 42 49 lakhs under other 
public works 

The audit procedure was simplified dm mg the year but 
the amendment of the Act was still under the consideration of 
Government The Lieutenant Governor draws the attention 
of the Boaids to the iiiegulai practice of drawing the money 
allowed for a woik just before the close of the year and bolding 
it m deposit merely with a view to avoid lapse of the grant 
He has also noticed with regret the fact that District Boards 
do not delegate then functions to Local Boaids and thus avail 
themselves of the full benefit of the existence of these boards 

Nearly a sixth of the expenditure was devoted to educa- 
tion but it IS obseived that most of the boaids have again failed 
to spend the piesciibed mmimrrai on education and medical 
relief As this is the second year in succession in which 
failure m this lespect is noticed, the Lieutenant Governor has 
directed the Commissioners of Divisions to submit a report in 
the matter and to see that in the case of education the unspent 
allotments in the pievions two years should be earmarked 
for expenditure under that head m subsequent years, The 
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oufclaj on aiboiicultme was veiy sinall and the Lieutenant 
Goveinoi lightly remaiks that the impoitance ot expendi- 
ture under this head IS not sufhcienth leahzed by the boaids 
as, apart fiom adding to the comfort of the pas&engois, these 
trees will eventual I j' prove to be a valuable source of income 

The closing balance was 24 69 lakhs being made up in 
seveial cases of the unspent allotments under the various heads 
The need for drawing up regular piogrammes and woiking 
them up IS being emphasized and the Government add the 
warning that no board which tails to put its available funds to 
the best possible use but has an unnecessarilv laige closing 
balance can claim special assistanoe fiom them 

[Central Provinces and Berar ] 

DisTEiCi’ Boaeds — As obseived b\ the Local Govern- 
ment, the \ear under review’’ was one ol small bnt encoiuagmg 
progress in luanj directions We regret to observe that in 
these Piovinces there are veij few indications ol anv inci eased 
growth of public interest No less than 93 out of a total of 830 
meetings held proved abortive for want of a quoiuni , and the 
provincial aveiage non-ofbcial attendance fell fiom 4p to 44 
The Chief Commissioner, we are glad to observe, is taking 
action fox removing fiom Boards and Councils those who 
realize only the privileges and not the duties of then position 

The closing balances have mci eased m all but eight 
distiiots The Local Fund Engineer Scheme introduced into 
this Province has not yet worked well , and Government 
trust that early steps will be taken to utilise these balances 
m accordance with definite and well-considered piogrammes 
of improvements 

The total expenditure on education rose fiom Bs 
6,79,000 to Be 7,48,000 in the Central Provinces and from, 
Bb 3,47,000 to Bs 3,71,000 mBerai There has been regrett- 
able delay m utilising the giants allotted for the improvement 
of school accommodation A special grant has been given for 
Starting schools for low cgste boys , and the experiment pf 
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opening nigM classes foi the children of agiiculfcuiists has been 
initiated in the Neibndda Division 

Laige sums have been spent on medical and sanitary 
woiks Ixnpiuvernent of the water-supply, luial conservancy 
and sanitation are receiving the attention which they deserve 

The expenditure on Civil works increased from 
Es 13,86,623 to Es 17,23,113 Definite pi ogiammes concen- 
trating attention upon definite lengths of roadside avenue have 
been drawn up in all districts and good progress in this 
direction has been made during the year under review 

With regard to municipalities, there has been no change 
in the number of municipalities, during the year under review , 
the only change in constitution was in Wardha where a new 
Committee came into existence at the beginning of the year 
There has been a poor attendance of nominated official 
Municipal Councillors There has been no interest taken in 
most ot the elections, which the Commissioner attributes to the 
system ot retirement by rotation introduced m 1908 This 
system is being done away with and the old system of 
triennial general elections is being introduced 

Excluding Government contributions, the real municipal 
income during the year was Es 26,55,151 against 
Es 28,76,351 in the preceding year, the fall being chiefly 
under the head ‘ octroi,’ due to the effects of the wai 

Expendituie during the year amounted to Es 40,90,966 
There was a large increase m the capital outlay on Water- 
works Schemes, while the amount spent on Diainage totalled 
Es 3,19,400 against Es 3,77,933 m the previous year 
Es 6,10,022 was spent on conservancy and sanitation The 
relief of congestion is not receiving the attention it deserves 
Town Improvement Schemes have been undertaken in several 
places, while steps weie taken for holding a Town-planning 
Exhibition at Nagpur and other places There is no lack of 
attention to the educational requirements of municipalities, 
6 
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and we note with satisfaction that many school buildings owe 
then inception to piivate mitiatne 

Speaking geneially, theie aie, as obseived by his Honour 
the Chief Gommissionei, clear and ample indications of progress 
in the awakening of civic life 

[Bengal District Municipalities ] 

I N reviewing the administration reports of the Bengal District 
Municipalities for 1914-15, the Government of Bengal 
observe that Divisional Commissioners and District Magis- 
trates comment on the mumcipal admrnistration of the year 
With tempered enthusiasm They note the business methods 
of Sonamukhi, the quiet progress of Tamluk and Aiambagh, 
the comparative cleanliness of Birbhnm, the enterprise and 
good management shown by Gossipoie-Chitpore and Garden 
Beach and the e&cient administration of Darjeeling, Natoi, 
Sherpur and Knrseong On the other hand, the municipalities 
of Uttaipara, Chandiakona, Maniktala, Bansberia, fared badly, 
faction being the cause of the feeble administration m the 
first three tovras The Buidwan, Bhadreswar, Jessore, 
Bampore-Banleah and Serajganj municipalities experienced 
financial embarrassment owing either to inadequate funds, or 
mis-management of the available funds 

One hundred and eleven Mimicipal Councils administer- 
ed 93 64 lakhs including the opening balance against 88 64 
lakhs in the previous year, the increase being mainly under 
taxes and loans which was partly counterbalanced by a 
decrease under grants and contributions The total expendi- 
ture also rose fiom 69 68 lakhs to 7218 lakhs, but the 
increase is only nominal as it represents the investments made 
m savings banks 

The principal items of income were the tax on houses 
and lands (15 87 lakhs), the water rate (6 67 lakhs), the con- 
servancy rate (10 70 lakhs) and the tax on persons (3 93 lakhs) 
Themain heads of expenditure were cQUservuucy (15 18 lakhs), 
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watei -supply (7 85 lakhs), diamage (6 86 lakh‘,), othei public 
woiks (8 29 lakhs), hospitals and dispensanes (8 53 lakhs), 
ohice establishment and collection chaiges (4 11 lakhs), light- 
ing (3 31 lakhs) and public mstiuction (1 83) lakhs 

Collections weie veiy fair being 94 15 pei cent of the 
cuiient demand but lemissions weie high The Goveiuoi in 
Council puts down the disinclination of the municipal executive 
to lesoit to coercive measures as an injustice done to the 
punctual late-payer and the poorer classes of citizens The 
percentage of late-payeis to population in all Municipalities 
was 16 08 and ranged from 34 9 to 3 6 

It is giatitymg to note that no municipality suffered fiom 
plague but the expenditure on medical leliet and education 
was far fiom adequate The municipalities of the Dacca Divi- 
sion especially displayed a lack of interest in hospitals which 
were too often housed m miserable buildings with little oi no 
accommodation for m-patients The expenditure on education 
formed only 2 5 per cent of the total expenditure and only 88 
out of the 111 mumoipahties spent only 6 per cent or less of 
their income on primary education 
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Dust Bin Problems*. 


[By D F Foel J 

A n mteiestmg lecoid of the bamtaiy benefits which can 
be eftected in oui towns and villages by caietul 
attention to the subject of domestic lefuse is now 
available in the lecently published Return as to Scavenging %n 
Uihan Districts, piepaied by the Public Health Depaitinent 
of the Local Government Boaid 

The problem of scavenging, at first glance, may possibly 
appear revolting rather than attractive , yet no other subject 
IS more intimately connected with public health, and in- 
cidentally with public savings In London recently, where 
the collection of refuse is weekly or bi-weekly, a medical 
correspondent pointed out that the public must understand 
that if they insist upon a daily collection of then household 
refuse they will drive death and disease from their homes, 
they will save the lives of their young children, they will be rid 
to a great extent of the fly pest, and they will actually save 
money as well 

How many people, for instance, voluntarily familiarise 
themselves with the methods of storing refuse which obtain m 
then particular district, whether m fixed ashpits (always 
moie or less objectionable on account of the difficulties of 
thoroughly cleansing and emptying them) or in moveable 
receptacles? It would certainly seem as if the presence of 
ashpits in the near vicinity of dwelling houses was productive 
of no veiy serious loss of equanimity to the inhabitants of this 
country , since the Eeturn informs us that 54 per cent of urban 
districts m England and Wales still adhere to this method 
of storing then refuse, with its invariable accompaniments 
of vermin and smells Moveable leceptaclesf or house refuse 
are less open to complaint, since these permit the contents 
to be thrown directly into the removal cart, and owing to 


‘Eeprinted from the Ohambers’s Journal 
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limitations of size, exact fiequent emptying But how manj 
honseholdeis lealize that unless sinfahZe leceptacles aiepio- 
vided, the same calamities which hovei about the fixed 
ashpit will inevitably haunt the pathway of the insanitaiy bin 
Section 157 ot the Public Health Act (1875) enjoins that 
all moveable leceptacles used foi stoiing lefuse shall be 
“ constLUcted ot galvanised non, oi othei suitable impel vious 
mateiial of a sufficient stiength and thickness, piovided with 
suitable handles and a piopeily fitting lainpi oof covei, and 
of a capacity not exceeding two and a half cubic feet ,” j et the 
facility with which the consciences of the communit) evade 
this paiticular deciee is accniately deteimined by the Eetuin, 
which states that only 11 pei cent of uiban distiicts in this 
countiy aie piovided with sanitaiy dust-bins, the lemaindei, 
aftei ashpits have been disposed of, possessing only mis- 
cellaneous leceptacles 

The type of lemoval cait, again, beais the \ eij closest 
lelationship to the public health , yet what degiee of sciutiny 
does the average citizen bestow on the natuie of the local 
tumbiil as it jogs relentlessly past his door 9 In Vienna, the 
domestic refuse from its two million or more inhabitants is 
collected by caits provided with special receptacles All the 
dust-bms are covered square boxes of a uniform shape and 
size These boxes are pushed into the receptacle of the cart, 
which is then closed by a hd and the box is uncovered and 
emptied by turning a handle without any dust escaping into 
the street The example of the Austrian capital is doubtless 
a counsel of perfection so far as this countiy is concerned , 
but ope would naturally assume that no communitj could 
possibly exist which did not enforce the provision of at least 
covei eel vehicles for the removal of house refuse, and these of 
a sufiicient size and number to prevent overloading of the 
contents Befeience to the Betuin, however, assures us that 
we are not altogether correct in our surmise Covered re- 
moval carts, it appears, are in use in only 63 per cent of the 
urban districts of England and Wales, the remainder of the 
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inhabitants being guilty of still adheimg to the abhoiied open 
vehicles The wiitei of this aiticle cheiishes ,i vivid lecollec- 
tion of this lattei type of lemoval cait m an ancient cathedial 
city Eageily shadowed by a lagged hoide on the qm vtve foi 
‘ dioppingb,’ heaped to the skies with all mannei of offensive 
items exhaling poisonous effluvia down every stieet, the winds 
at heaven wantoning amidst the garbage, and scatteiing 
impartially to all points of the compass dust, lags, featheis, 
and one’s most intimate sciaps of coiiespondence, thus this 
piehistoiic equipage puisued its appointed loute, the shadow 
of the veneiable pile overhead impaiting a touch of foiloin 
dignity amongst the dismal surroundings 

The utilisation of domestic refuse is piobably a subject 
which attracts even less general attention than either its 
lemoval or storage Yet to the utilitarian type of mind 
(and who is not an economist nowadays '^) this problem 
IS intimately connected not only with mteiest but with in- 
genuity The remunerative disposal of house refuse, un- 
fortunately, involves sorting, one of the most degrading 
and worst-paid trades, which, however, could speedily be 
robbed of its most objectionable features if householders 
would undertake to perform part of the process them- 
selves Ml J A Priestley, Sheffield’s Cleansing Superinten- 
dent, is very emphatic on this point He says “ The sorting of 
refuse as at present earned out in many districts in London is 
very objectionable on sanitary grounds, but with present 
methods I do not see how any sorting process other than by 
hand is feasible. My own view is that the sorting ought to 
be rendered unnecessary by a separation of the usable aujJ 
unusable classes of refuse at each house with a separate recep- 
tacle for each class By this means, refuse which had any 
value would not be contaminated by refuse requiimg destruc- 
tion, and the sorting out into different classes would be robbed 
of its present objectionable features ” 

We aie informed by the Beturn that the remunerative 
value of house refuse vanes with its nature and degree It is 
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geneially assumed that wheie fish and animal oifal abounds m 
suftiGient quantity, it is a paying piopositiou to put down plant 
foi its conversion into artificial manure 

Waste papei, too often consigned to the flames, is another 
maiketable item, being easily pressed into bales winch' the 
papeimakei can woik up again into a useful commodity The 
value ot tin-plate, however, has consideiably decreased of late 
years At one time it appears to have been worth eleven 
shillings a ton, and down to aa late as 1911, Noithaiiipton’s 
annual profits on tm-plate and solder alone amounted to 
neailj eight hundred pounds The present decreased value of 
tin plate is owing in gieat ineasuie to the small amount of 
soldei now used in its geneial composition, and there is a 
general consensus of opinion that only a combined solder 
recovery and detinning process will ever make this com- 
modity really profitable again Galvanised and enamelled 
scrap metal is lecognised as commanding a ready market 
anywhere, whilst bottle glass fetches from ten shillings to 
twBlve-and-six a ton Even ashes, clmkei, and flue dust may 
be used up in the making of mortal, concrete flags, and dis- 
mfeotant powder The filter-beds at sewage works dispose ot 
some of these residuals, whilst vaiious attempts at hrick-mak- 
ing aie responsible foi the rest 

Destructors play an important part in the utilisation of 
dust bin contents , but these, unfoitunately, aie only possible in 
rich and populous districts When fitted with boilers for 
generating steam, destiuctois can also be used to make elec- 
tiicity, oi to pump sewage, or for other machinery The 
profits realised from the various by-pioducts of the destiuctoi 
reach quite fabulous sums in many of om large cities Man- 
chester’s leceipts in twelve months tioin old non and tins 
liave amounted before now to ovei one thousand pounds, the 
sale of waste paper has bronght m one bundled and eghty- 
thiee pounds, and tu'enty-three pounds has been gained by the 
utilisation of clmkei In Glasgow, wheiea process is m oper- 
ation to make artificial manure out of fish and slaughter-house 
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ottal, the piofits in 1914 tiom thissouice of levenue amounted 
to close upon eleven thousand pounds At the destiuctoi 
stations of this same city waste metal is automatically sepaiated 
fiom clmkei, and sold toi neaily thiity shillings pei ton In 
T iivp .1 pool, some thiee hundied yaids of flags aie made eveiy 
dav foi use in the vaiious stieets fiom chnkei lefuse 

Distiicts not possessing a destiuctoi (and these aie all too 
many, accoidiug to the Retuin) dispose of then house lefuse 
in vaiious limited ways Towns on the sea-coast oi tidal iiveis 
fiequentlj baige then lefuse out to sea In the countiy, 
faiineia and maiket gaideneis often leceive a laige piopoition 
of the available house lefuse fiom the towns and use it foi 
manuie Sometimes the contents of dust bins aie used to All 
up inaishes and excavations , but m tar too many distiicts the 
refuse is merely ‘ tipped ’ at places sufhciently remote from 
human habitation Yet, even a ‘ tip ’ has its mission m life, for 
at the end of three years the material of which it is composed 
becomes completely disintegrated, when it forms valuable 
manuie for heavy soils, or can be used in biick-buimng 

Co-operative House Building in Bombay. 

I N oui last issue, we referred to the zeal and enthusiasm of 
the Saiaswath Co-opeiative Society which, through the 
kindness sympathy and active support of theHon’ble Mr 
J P On, Sii Piabhashankai Pattani and Mr B W Kissan, 
succeeded in its pioneei work — ^the completion of a large block 
of buildings for the use and enjoyment of its members 
Through the courtesy of the Hon Secretary we are now able 
to give the following descriptive details of the Society’s new 
Buildings 

Description of the Society’s Buildings, etc 
1 Plot built upon — The plot of ground on which the 
Society’s buildings aie erected is situated at Gamdevi It is taken 
from the Bombay Oiby Improvement Trust on a lease of 999 years, 
which IS practically permanent Its area is 1,456 ag. yds The 
scheduled price of this plot was Es 18-12 per aq yd , but the Trust 
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at the instance of the Sooieby ledueed this late to Bs 15 pei sq yd 
The puce of the plot taken up is theiefoie 1466 X 15 ^Ea 21,810 
01 say 22,000 The annual lent payable at 4^ pei cent p a on the 
inice comes to Es 980 

2 WOBKS DONE ON THE ABOVE PLOT — The works done on the 
above plot consist of 3 mam buildings and an out-house for the 
mall The compound is being laid out into a gaiden sunounded 
by a wall with non gates in front of aaoh building Electric 
installation has been fitted out foi lighting all rooms and passages in 
the bnildings and the compound The 3 buildings together cost 
Bs 66,000 and the othei works, viz , the out-house, the compound 
wall, the layout of the garden and the eleotiio installation aie 
together expected to cost not more than Bs 6,000 

3 Abba OOVBBBD by buildings —Each mam building 
covers an aiea of 61' 3"x 35'= nearly 199 sq 5 'ds and that covered 
by the out-house is 16' x 12'-6"= ueaily 22 sq yds The total aiea 
covered by the building is therefore 199x3-h22=619 sq yds and 
chat left open is 837 sq yds The uncovered aiea is being laid out 
into a garden 

4 OONSTBUCTIONAL DETAILS —The buildings aie thiee 
stoieyad and of masonry walled construction, the thickness of the 
mam walls being 18i, 14, and 14 inches on the ground, first and 
second floors respectively The flooiing is made up of briok bat 
coba paved with cement patent stones It lests in the ease of the 
two upper storeys on one inch teak planks except in the portion 
ooveied by kitchen and bath rooms where the oobi rests on Tandoor 
slabs placed on teak joints and also paved with similar slabs 

The arches on the front verandah are of 9 inches thick brick 
and lime mortal masonry and are supported on reinforced concrete 
pillais with ornamental caps of Poiebunder stone, and on the 2nd 
floor with a teriaoed roof snppoited on a lintel of Poiebunder stone 
wioh a parapet wall of the same material The verandahs are 
provided with cast-iron railings 

The loof of the buildings is covered with Mangalore tiles on 
teak ceiling directly supported on teak puilms resting on king post 
trusses 


7 
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All the windows and the external doois aie provided with 
glazed fanlights The front and the letuin windows aie piovided 
With double shutters, venetianed externally and glazed internally , 
the rest of the side windows have single glazed shutters and the 
rear wrndows have single shutters partly glazed and partly vene- 
tianed All the door shutters are lanelled 

The privy accommodation is on full flushing system, the seat 
and the walla being paved with white glazed tiles 

The stair case is of teak, made fire proof with concrete and is 
provided with ornamental teak railings 

The timber used for the buildings is Moulmein teak and the 
plumbing and sanitary works are of up-to-date pattern 

5 Dimensions op the buildings —The length and breadth 
of each building are 51 '-3" and 35' respectively and the average 
height above the ground level to half way up the roof is 34 '-6" The 
foundations are about 7 feet deep, the plinth is 2 feet above the 
level of the road, the ground and first floors are each 10 '-6" high 
and the second floor is 8' -6" high to the tie beam and the roof 6 feet 
therefrom 

6 OoST PER CUBIC FOOT — In estimating the cost per cubic 
foot two methods are adopted, according to one, the average height is 
calculated from half the depth of the foundations and according to the 
other from the base of the plinth The height under the former 
method would be 38 feet and on the latter 34' 6" The cubip con- 
tents of each building under both methods would respectively be — 

(1) 51 '-3"x36'x38'= 68,172 cubic feet 

(2) 51'-3"x35'x34'-6"=61,893 

The cost of each building including plumber’s works but 
excluding electric installation being Es 22,000, the cost per cubic 
foot on the formei method would be annas 5 1 and on the latter 
annas 5 7 per cubic foot 

Details of Accommodation and Rents 

7 Details op accommodation —All the three buildings 
are similar to each other in every lespect Each of them consists 
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of a gioimdand two uppai floois, witii two independent tenements 
on eveiy flooi The aiangementa of the rooms can be seen from 
1 the following giound plan 



-1 


Ilhisfration by courtesy of the Hon Sccrtfa)y of fhc Socuty 
Ground plan of the Society *s Hew Buildwfis 
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be aocommodatiou in each tenement consists of 2 bed- 
ruumts, one hall, one kitchen, a veiandah, a bathioom and a WO 
Their size and area are given below. 


Illustration by courtesy of the Hon Secretary of the Society 
The Saraswath Co-operati\e Housmg Society s New Buildings (Opened on 27st Decembei , 191 j) 
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Size and area of rooms, etc 



In the buildinv 


111 the building 


lotually ooiatiuctod 


oiigmally pUnnad 


Aiea 

Aiea 


(Aiea same on 

Desoiiption 

on gi ound flooi 

on upper floors 

all floors ) 

Hall 

16 X 10= 160 

16 1 X 10 = 

16Si 

16x12= 180 

Eiont Bad loom 

11 X 9 10= 108,1, 

11 4 X 10 2 = 

116i 

12 X 9-3= 111 

Heal Bed loom 

11x9-10= 108,1 

11 \ 10-2 = 

112 

16 X 9= 136 

Kitchen 

14 10 X 9= 133J 

16 4 X 9 4 = 

143 

119-3 = 102 

Verandah 

10 X 6= 60 

lOx 6 6 = 

G5J 

Nil 

Baihioom 

5 x 6 6= 27J 

6 X 6-10 = 

29,i 

6x4= 30 

Lobby 

8 6 x 3= 25i 

8 6x3 = 

25} 

8x3= 34 

Total aiea m sq ft 623 


664 

572 


Only tlia aiea inoludetl m bhe tenement i lopei is shown above 
oxelusive of the common iiassages and stau cases It is gieatei 
on the two uppei floois, the thickness of the outei walls theie being 
lass In the case of the buildings oiigmilly planned the aiea was 
umfoim as the outer wills weie intended to be unifoimly 14 inches 
thick on all floois 

8 Details of bents — The lent foi each tenement is hxod 
at Es 25 on the giound floor, Es 30 on the hrst flooi and Es 33 
on the second floor, plus rupees 3 in each case foi contingent 
expenses of the Society, bub it is exclusive of the eleotiic charges for 
lights in th sola use of tenants The total monthly income under 
both heads comes to Es 194 from eioh building and the total 
annual inooma fiom all the 3 buildings is therefore Es 6,984, say 
nearly Es 7,000 

The average monthly rent pei tenement including contingent 
ehaiges is Es 32 3, t e , Es 5 per 100 sq feet of the rented flooi 
aiaa The rents are so fixed as to yield a net interest of 6 per cent 
per annum on capital after covering all outgoings The moome 
woiks out 9 7 pel cant gross on the invested capital of Es 72,000 
01 7 4 on Es 94,000 if the cost of land be included 
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O O o 

o o o 

o o o 

^ »o o c> 

M lo O 

C3 CO »n 

TH rH iH 

73,55,000 

B 

nd 

o 

a 

•D 

u 

tn 

-p 

9 

u 

cT) 

1914-15 ! 1915-16 

1 

( 

Bs 

4,50,000 

5,00,000 

\ 

Es 

4,50,000 

5,00,000 


a 

CO 

»H 

o> 

4— ( 

B, 

4,60 000 

5,00,000 


1 

1912-13 

Ka 

20,00,000 

4,50,000 


Amount 

of 

1911-12 

O 

o 

o 

K (N 


1 

' Unspent balance 

1 on 31sfc Marcn 

1911 

1 

Eb 

13,30,000 
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Total San Giants 
Expenditme m 1911-12 

,, in 1912-13 

„ in 1913-14 

„ m 1914-15 

m 1915-16 


Balance available 


Us 

73,55.000 

5,68,48b 

5,42,228 

6,13,088 

5,ll,02fa 

2,87,819 


25,22,647 


Es 48,32,353 


Educational Grants in the Central 
Provinces. 


T he statement below shows the amount of Educational 
Giants made to Distuct Eunds and Municipal Funds 
since 1910-11 


Poitious of 



Glints to District 
Funds 

Giants to 
Municipal Funds 

Grants made 
t 0 Distr: ot 
Funds that 
liava lapse d 
by not bavin g 
been drawn 

1910-11 

48,975 

65,930 


1911-12 

6,24,280 

73,901 

2,000 

1912-13 

b,28,44fa 

1,02,433 

640 

1913-14 

5,91,817 

67,011 

640 

1914-15 

8,29,252 

191,238 

4,113 

In 1912-13, Es 80,000 

was made ovei 

to Diskict 


Councils and Es 20,000 to Municipalities fiom unspent 
balances of Government of India Giants foi the constiuction 


of Piimaiy School buildings 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Method of Disinfection in the case of communicable 
diseases 

B ecause of the high puce of peimanganate of potash 
used foi disinfecting pui poses and because theie seems 
to be nopiospect ot its becoming less foi some time to 
come, the Iowa State Boaid of Health has issued the follow- 
ing 01 del as to disinfection 
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S’lrsli, all clothing should be boiled and washed thoioughly which 
can be washed, and all other clothing should be properly aired and 
exposed to the sunlight 

Second, all wood work and surfaces should be washed thorough- 
ly with good soap and water, together with all furniture and 
utensils used about the sick. 

Third, disinfection by the formaldehyde method may be per- 
formed as follows — 

Formaldehyde disinfection by the sheet method 

1 Prepare room for disinfection 

2 Suspend an ordinary bed sheet (2 by yards) by one 
edge from a line stretched across the middle of the room The 
ordinary rather course cotton sheet should be used in order to 
secure rapid evaporation 

3 Sprinkle 8 ounces of formaline — the 40 pei cent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde gas — on the street This sprinkling may be 
done with a rose-head sprinkler such as is used by florists 

The above quantity is sufiScient for disinfecting 1,000 cubic 
feet of room space If more space is to be disinfected, inciease 
proportionately the number of sheets and amount of foimalme 

4 Keep loon closed for at least eight hours 

Pourth, it IS quite necessary to follow all of the means of pre- 
vention, as proper care during a sickness is a real prevention 

With the exercise of due caie, the waste products which act as 
vehicles foi the infectious agents of our common and occasional 
scourges may be so effectively dealt with from hour to hour and 
from day to day as to make the aftei -treatment of the room and its 
contents somewhat of a mere form, caiiied out as a matter of routine 
praotioe or in order to make assurance doubly sure 

Stegomyia in Calcutta 

F or all praetical purposes there are in India in regard to sani- 
tation, but two species of stegomyia. to be considered These 
are S scutellaus and S fasciatn. Both these species are 
common in Oaloutta, 

' Abstract o£ a report by Major Ohristopheis, X.M S 
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S soutellans la almost universally prevalent in India from the 
Himalayas to Oeylon It may bleed undei 
myiriToricutfca°* vaiious conditions, but prefers such breeding 
places as holes in trees, water containing dead 
leaves oi decaying vegetable matter It therefore tends to be com- 
monest under sylvan conditions It is also common in towns but 
tends to be less pievalent where the oonoentration reaches a very high 
degree 

S fasciata has a much more localised distribution in India 
Like the former species it may breed under a variety of conditions 
but it prefers collection of clean water in domestic receptacles It 
18 rarely found leading an independent life in jungle and its capacity 
for living in collection of stored watei enables it to exist even when 
the density of population is very high It is, therefore, cbaiacteristi- 
cally the town steyomyia of India A peculiarity of the species is its 
power to flourish in connection with boats, ships and at the haiboui 
side generally Hence it is pre-eminently also a poit mosquito 

S fasciata is the known transmitting agent of Yellow Fever 
There is no reason to suppose that if Yellow Fevei were present in 
India this species would not disseminate it Whether S scutellaus 
can act as a carrier of Yellow Fever is as yet unknown 

New Orleans, a city of 325,000 inhabitants, of about the same 
latitude as Calcutta embarked, on account of YeUow Fever, on 
opieiations involving a medical staff of 50 and a general staff of 1,203 
In Rio de Janieio, a cit> of 800,000 inhabitants, ohiefly on account 
of anti-stegomyia woik necessitated by Yellow Fever, a staff of 1,600 
is employed with an annual expenditure of the equivalent of 
eighteen laos of rupees 

In the ease of Oaloutta, should Yellow Fever be established, not 
only might a permanent expanditme appioaching this amount be 
neoassary, hut there is the even more serious question of a failure 
to stamp out the disease in Oaloutta allowing of the introduction 
into India generally of a new and deadly disease 

Probably no condition in the tropics is more universally the 
cause of discomfort and inconvenienoe than the exoessive prevalence 
of stegomijia The ordinary oulex (0 fatigams) being nootuinal is 
comparatively innocuous in this respect It is the prevalence of the 
8 
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day-bifcmg aleifc and wily steginnyui which determines foi most peo- 
ple the extent oi the mosquito curse It is not necessary that one 
should have to prove the carriage of some specific disease before the 
removal of a particular condition is called for on sanitary grounds 
I'oul smells and many other conditions univeisally regarded as in- 
sanitary have in themselves often no direct proven disease producing 
power But they are a nuisance and cannot be tolerated under oon- 
ditions of life at which the sanitarian aims The control of stegomyia 
in Oalcutta is therefore, oi should be, a part of any general scheme 
of sanitation and anti-stegomyia work must take its place in the 
public health operations of the Oity 

It must also not be forgotten that besides Yellow Fever S fabci- 
ata IB a known carrier oifilaiia, with its gruesome consequences of 
elephantiasis, and is suspected to be one of the disseminators of 
certain little known fever 

Some action, and very pertinent action, 

Work already done has already been taken in respect to stegomyia 
witli respect to atego- 
myia in Oaloutta Calcutta 

(1) An enquny has been made as to the pievalence of S fasciata 
in the different ports of India (Stegomyia Survey instituted by the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service ) 

(2) The general mosquito fauna of Oaloutta as occurring at 
different times of the year has been studied (Dr Paiva working 
at the Indian Museum ) 

(8) A special survey has been undertaken to ascertain the dis- 
tribution of S fasciatcL (and other stegomyias) iq the port of Calcutta 
(Major MaoGilohiist ) 

(4) Very valuable observation work upon the conditions as 
regards stegomyia m two typical selected areas in Calcutta have 
been carried on by Assistant Siugeon Nandi under the Health 
OfiSoer 

In addition to these local investigational theie is the comprehen- 
sive study of the whole question of stegomyia reduction and the 
Yellow, Fever problem generally as it affects India, by Major James 
As a result oi a unique experience Major James has come to certain 
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conolusiOQS regarding the practicability of stcgomyiu reduction m 
Indian seaports These conclusions must be given veiy great weight 
and have greatly simplified my task as regards the laoommendation 
of measures foi Oaloutta 

As a result of these enfluinee the question of tteqomyia reduction 
in Calcutta has been advanced from a vague and general idea to a 
definite and more or less e’cact conceptron of what is required No 
actual reduction measures have, however, so far been attempted in 
Calcutta 


Conditions lelativa 
to Stegomyia rn 
Oaloutta 


, Ero'm the point of view of anti-stegomyia 
woik, Calcutta may be roughly divided into (1) 
the Port and (2) the City 


The Port includes a narrow strip of land along the east bank of 
the Hooghly soma seven miles long occupied mainly by jetties and 
warehouses, a stiip of miscellaneous ground of somewhat similar 
extent on the west bank of the Hooghly and the Dock area at 
Kidderpore 


My examination of the jettres and warehouses showed that 
possible breeding places would mostly be of a nature to be readily 
controlled Similarly, as regards stegomyia in the Dock area, there 
appeared no very special difficulties, the chief sources probaby being 
pieces of waste ground used for dumping machinery, engineers ’ stores, 
etc Conditions on the west bank are more difficult as there are con- 
siderable areas of insanitary bustee with much waste ground httei- 
red with rubbish and stores affording a great variety of breeding 
places Also the various mills and works bordering upon the river 
here might be found a difficulty One of the eailiest pioblems in 
respect to the poit, however, would be oonneoted with the many 
thousands of lighteis, country boats, launches, etc , in the haibour 
Major MacG-ilobiist notes that S fascmta is extiemely fiequent on 
these boats My own expciienoe has also shown that in association 
with watei stoiage on small launches, boats, and haibour oiaft gener 
ally, there are produced voly favourable conditions for S jasaiata, so 
that this species may be found on such craft even w hen by no means 
so common on shore It is veiy possible that the real stagomyia 
problem of the port is this question of boat derived insects 
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The Oity of Oaloufcta covers an area of 11, 954 acres (18i squaie 
miles) There are 25 wards with population varying from 3,000 to 
63,000 peisons undei the care of the Municipality The population 
of the whole city approaches a million There is no reason to 
suppose thal S /asciaht is not piesent everywhere where facilities 
foi its bleeding oecui Obviously the task of controlling, let alone 
exterminating, S fasciata within the city limits would be an enor- 
mous one 

Vary roughly three types of town may be differentiated m les- 
Xject to stegomyia These are — 

(1) Eesidential ai eas occupied by large isolated bungalows 

(2) Densely aggregated JEluiasian and better class Indian 
quaiteia 

(3) Purely Indian quarters of the bustee type 

Bungalow aiea — The work of Assistant Surgeon 0 K Nandi 
upon a selected area of this kind has shewn the chief breeding places 
of stegomyia to be as shown in the following tabular statement 

Nature of breading place Number of Number of times 

exiimmations that Jarvte were 




found 

Anti-formicaa 

707 

167 

Pots, tins, etc 

190 

29 

Cement cisterns 

246 

12 

W 0 cisterns, etc 

203 

0 

Drama 

101 

1 


Oement cisterns and other miscellaneous collections of water in 
compounds have theiefoie to be considered, but the most numerous 
breeding places are those within the bungalows themselves, namely, 
anti-formicas This is m accordance with my own previous experi- 
ence that in the case ot Buiopean bungalows stegomyia is chiefly 
derived from auti-foimioas, the next mostlikelj source being gumlas 
used for cooling sodawater These sources are also those specially 
selected by S fasciata Cement cisterns, etc , are more frequently 
made use of by S sciitellana. 
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Mixed Eurasian ami Indian qucuteis — A typical area o£ this 
kind bas also been kept undei obseivation, the lesulfca obtained by 


Assistant Surgeon Nandi being 

as follows — 


Nature of breeding place 

Number of 

Number of times 


exammations 

that larvB were 
found 

Anti-foimicas 

83 

23 

Cement cisterns 

70 

8 

W C Cisterns, etc 

, 248 

0 

Drains 

Pots, tins, etc , about house 

63 

0 

or compound 

Water storage pots in 

396 

101 

native houses 

781 

44 


Heie tins and vessels of various kinds in use oi out of use 
about the house or in yards or compounds are the chief sources 

Eustec quaiten — Here one’s first iinpiession is apt to be that 
the conditions must be worse and more difficult to control even than 
in the previous type of area But I am doubtful if this is so It is 
usual for a small house in Calcutta to have at least one water pot, as 
a rule sunk in the ground, for storing water for domestic purposes 
This practice is, however, by no means universal and was not found 
by me in all areas visited Also m the ordinary household the pot 
more often than not seems to be kept effectively closed with a lid and 
to be free from laivie But in a certain proportion of these one finds 
S fasciata Especially in connection with shops one finds larvse of 
S fasciata in stored water in such pots which seem to form the chief 
kind of breeding place within bouses in the bustee areas Although 
no typical bustee areas have been so far kept under observation there 
are a number of small houses of this type among the larger dwellrngs 
in the second area investigated by Assistant Surgeon Nandi and it 
will be seen that out of 781 examinations of such collections of stored 
water larvse were only found in 44 The exact nature and relative 
number of intia-domiciliary breeding places in different bustee areas 
will require to be carefully worked out before any broad generalisa- 
tions can be made, but my general impression gained by visiting 
various bustee areas in Calcutta is that whilst S fasciata is no doubt 
generally diffused on account of a certain number ot intia-domrciliaiy 
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breeding places, there must be areas where this species is much in 
excess owing to the oceurience of great facilities in the way of extia- 
domiciliary breeding places 

In the buatee areas theie aie, especially m some paits of the 
city, unbuilt over aieas , these aie usually covered with the debris of 
broken earthenware pots many of which aie still capable of holding 
collections of water There are also often othei foims of likely 
breeding places for stegomyia in connection with these geneial dump- 
ing grounds for rubcish In the rams these are likely to be much 
moie important sources of stegomyia than breedmg places inside the 
type of house sunounding them Another common extia-domieiliary 
breeding place is to be found in the existence of vary large water jais 
near latrines, and there are no doubt many other extia-domioiliaiy 
sources of importance, their nature depending a good deal upon the 
particular quarter of Calcutta examined 

In parts of the town where a large proportion of the dwellings 
are pucca houses with their rich complement of anti-formioas, tins 
and other receptacles, enbiy would probably ,be necessaiy foi any 
appreciable effect to be made upon the prevalence of stegomyia, but 
the conditions in the bustee areas raise the question whether in 
many parts of the city a great improvement could not be brought about 
without house entry and merely by attacking conditions in certain 
pernicious waste areas, dumping grounds, msamtaiy yards and so on 


To attempt to deal straight off with stegoiwjin m the whole nf 
Calcutta by means of a gigantic anti-stego- 

gatdTo“ant7sfegomyia campaign would be most unwise 

work m Oaloutta Stegomyia can never be permanently banish- 

ed from Oaloutta, except possibly by an 
extremely perfect sanitary system ot which theie is no immediate 
prospect An enormous stegomyia gang would only oe of use so long 
as it was actually in operation For such time theiefoie as Yellow 
Fever remains absent from India (which may be a period nf very 
many yeais) measures would not be employed which were suitable 
for and on a level as regards cost with those in a City where Yellow 
Fever was actually present The actual circumstances do not 
demand this The real requirements of Calcutta are as we have 
seen for an oiganisation of such a nature and size that it will be 
sufficient, 
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(1) To yield experience of operations on a laigish scale , 

(9) To be capable of considerable expansion at short notice, if 
necessary , 

(3) To oiganise a routine of piooeduie in respect to itpqnmi/ia 
conbiol that can be eventually taken over by the health 
authorities 

Looking at the stegomyia problem m Calcutta fiom a broad 
point of view, there can be little doubt that the most urgent measure 
required is the control of the numbers of S fasoiata m the Port 
area 

The scale of operations required for the Port alone would be 
quite considerable But in my opinion it would not be too large to 
be practicable and it would be large enough to give the necessary 
experience The Port is the most critical part of Calcutta as regards 
the introduction of Yellow Fever It is as a port that Calcutta has 
large obligations m respect to the possible spiead of Yellow Fbvei 
and of a certain sanitary standard m general 

The port also offeis comparatively favourable conditions for 
operation, for, 

(1) It is entirely accessible , 

(2) Minor regulations when decided upon as desirable could be 

enforced , 

(3) The conditions as regards stcqomyia are less varied and 

should foi the most part be moio easily dealt with than 
in the City , 

(4) The Port has a relatively large revenue and should be able 

to afford more per unit of area than the City 

The fact that the Port is first taken up m no way precludes the 
extension of operations later on to the City I recommend, as will 
be seen later, such an extension by slow degrees as a steady line of 
polioy 

If it IS decided to take up anti-stegomyia work in the Port area, 
some form of organisation will be required and it is important that 
this should he of the right character The organisation should not 
be a meie mosquito brigade under an Assistant Surgeon or other 
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subordinate It should be lemembeied that the duties of such an 
oigamsation wdl be giadually to build up and oiganise, not meiely 
to act as a samtaiy gang Latei on a sanitaiy gang may be quite 
sufhoient, nhon the exact neceasaiy steps to contiol sterjomyia as far 
as piacticable undei known conditions are made cleai and obvious 
But untd this result is attained the task allotted is a veiy difficult 
one demanding not only expert knowledge but much general ex- 
perience 

An olBcei of sufBoienc cahbie will be neoessaiy This ofScei 
will be doing work related to, but not confined to, leseaich It 
would be necrssaiv for him to woik in consultation with the Poit 
Ofhiei But this otficei cannot be expected to supeiintend oi be 
responsible foi what is in the nature of a continued special scientific 
enqun> For it must not be supposed that simply because the 
operations uie “ piactioal ” that therefore they do not require the 
CO iduct of investigation Anti-mosquito work is too new a develop- 
ment to be successfully carried on as yet except hand in hand and 
following upon enquiry 

an example of the kind of work likely to he done wo may 
take the case of ttc/jornijiK on haiboui boats Tlieie aie some 8,000 
of these on the hooks of the Poit authoiities It would be a futile 
proceduie foi an ofiScei engaged in anti-stegomyia woik merely to 
trj to contiol breeding in these by making his stafi search out 
laiME and then destioymg these when found He would do this at 
first nieieh so that he was able to grasp m full what the conditions 
weie and bow tbei could be met If stored dunking water were 
the chief souice he would by expeiiment and tiial devise ways by 
which watei could be stoied without bieeding stegomyia If ceitam 
Ujies uf stoiage leceptacle, weie found especially bad and better 
tv i)es could be substituted he would endeavom to get some bye-laws 
01 legulations put nr foice He would watch the operation of such 
legidations m action, the degree of non-oompliance and reasons foi 
this, the actual effectiveness oi the leveise, and eventuaUy when a 
good stem of routine had been elaboiated he should be able to 
hand this o\ei to he earned out by the poit authorities and apply 
himself to fiesh problems 

It IS thus possible that a veiy laige staff wiU not be lequued at 
le 1 st at hist It would piobabh be advisible to leave the question of 
actual staff veiv hugely to the officer chosen to carry on the woik 
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Theio IS not only the question of the Poit as at piesont consti- 
tuted A laige dock extension is in pioeess of constiuction So 
fai as T could asceitain no paiticulai steps aie being taken to ensuie 
the futuie fieedom of this aiea tioin liability to become n highly in- 
sa,nitaiy one Laboui is lioused in the neighbouihood undei 
appaientlv little oi no sanitai^ contiol Bustee is ceitiuii, unless 
steps aie taken to pievent this, to spiing up in time and the giossl\ 
inaanitaiy conditions seen at Kiddeipoie to be still fuithei extended 
Stegomyia contiol IS only one of many samtaiv precautions desii- 
able, but wheie there is a chance of this being instituted fiom the 
beginning it would be a mistake to neglect the ojipoituriitv But 
nothing can be done lyheie theie is no piopei geneial sanitaiy 
authoiitc On the present dock site theie is one tempoiai', village 
(if one can call it so) so giosslj insaintaij that it vould be diflScult to 
find a woisa example in India Dut\ squalid hovels aie ciowded 
togettiei on giound full of pits liieedmg swaims of culex and htteied 
with tins, bioken pots and othci leceptacles suitable foi stegumvia 
To almost eveiv hut theie is a shallow cutcha well suiioundecl In mud 
and absolutely unprotected Theie aie fdeoes eveiywheie although on 
the edge of a swamp, the spleen rate is low (about 2 pei cent ) so 
that at present malaria would seem for some reason not to be pie- 
valent But such a collection of lines is a danger in many lespeots 
an I its piesence at all would seem to indicate the need of increased 
attention to geneial sanitation m the Port area as well as the moie 
specific anti-stegomyia opeiations 

The Poit offers a pioblem of comparative simplicity The 
measures to be advised m legaid to the City are much less obvious 
and far more difficult I am inclined to think that considering the 
magnitude of the task and the absence of extreme urgency the 
question of anti-stegomyia woik should bo set about very deliberately 
and that operations on any scale should be postponed until the or- 
ganisation employed on the Port area is free to commence systematic 
woik in the Oity 

But though the question of stegomi/tu reduction in the Oity 
might not be taken up systematically until after experience had 
been gained upon the Port area there, there are many ways m which 
some action might be taken of a less ambitious kind pending this 
Such action would fall within the province of the Health Officer 
9 
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(1) A Qontinuauce of woik such as has already given good 
results in t\io obseivation meas 

(2) Sanitaiy reclamation of especially bad waste plots 

(3l The infoiniing of householdeis in certain areas that an 
inspector will be sent if they wish for this to keep down mosquitoes 
on their premises Oompaiativaly few would probably ask for such 
visits, but if theie was any demand at all it would serve to 
familiarise people with anti-inosquito atmosphere and to train inen 
as inspectors and other minor measures that from time to time 
suggested themselves 

When the full anti-stegomyia organization was available, opera- 
tions m the Oity would be started m a thoroughly systematic way 
in the case of the Port the whole object would be permanent 
organisation Probably paiticular areas would be taken in hand in 
order and after a time when the particular steps necessary for as 
complete a oontiol as was thought advisable in each is made clear 
anv anti-stsgomvia woik would be taken over by the Health autho- 
rities It IS not necessary that the whole of the operations relating 
to any one area should be handed over at once The oiganising of 
mersures foi the city would be a slow pioeess but in time even if it 
took a decade tbeie would lesult a thoiougbly loutine procedure which 
would accomplish all that it was found by tiial and expeiienoe could 
he accomplished 

It may be found that certain major sanitary improvements aie 
more or less essential to any progress, e q , the very important 
matter of an improved watei supply It has been very clearly 
demonstrated that the character of the water sujrply has a gieat deal 
to do with the facilities offered to S fasciatu for breeding An 
intermittent supply leads to water storage Want of sufSoiently 
numerous distributing taps may lead to the same result Both of 
these conditions may be found to be in need of improvement or 
rectification in Calcutta before any veiy satisfactory anti-stegomyia 
results are obtainable Such questions, however, are scarcely at 
present relevant to our object for such large questions would be 
amongst those to be decided only as a result of experimental opera- 
tions of the nature I have advocated 

I am of opinion that any organisaiaon of the kind outlined 
above should he 'continued for at least five years and that the posi- 
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tion of the olficei at the head of it should be such that theie is some 
likelihood of his being able to get such steps as he may decide upon 
carried through 

{Uealth O/fioc'i’’! Note on the above lepoit ) 

I ha\6 discussed Miijoi Ohiistoplieis’ mteiestiiig and \aluable 
Memoiaiidmn of measuies that seem advisable with lespect to 
stegomyia lu Calcutta” with the Saiiitaiy Oominissionei, Bengal 
We aie in entiie agieement with him as to the poit being the most 
ciitical pait of Calcutta as regaids the intioduction of yellow fevei 
and stiongly suppoit his lecommendation that an anti-stegomyia 
campaign undei a special ofhoei of sufhcient calihie, should be 
commenced in the port befoie any operations on a Uige scale are 
started in the City If this lecommeudationis accepted by Govern 
ment, the City will then have the enoimous adr antage of being able 
to select the oiganisation and methods of pioceduie which have been 
pioved to be the best by actual exxreiience It the same time, 
bowevei, theie seems no leason why the Goipoiation should wait 
foi a complete scheme to be elaboiated I would suggest that the 
present stab of temporary mosciuito-bugades be made permanent 
and placed under a trained Sub-Assistant Smgeon This esta- 
blishment would foim the nucleus of a peimanent biancli of the 
Health Depaifcmeiit With an oiganisation of this desciiption 
actually at woik it would be a oompaiatiAely simple mattei to 
gradually intioduce the methods of piocednie adopted by tlie 
Special Oliicei m chaiga of the poit 

The present temporary stafl of mosqmto brigades consists of 16 
Sub-Inspectors on Es 20 and 48 coolies on Us 8 The\ usualb 
work for about 6 montlis Formerly thev worked under an Ins 
pectoi (Sub-Assistant Suigeon) on Rs 40, but last Aeai they weic 
placed undei the Medical Inspectors instead This woiked faiib 
well, at first, but as soon as epidemic small-poa bioke out, the 
Medical Inspectois weie unable to supeivise the woik piopeily A 
leally tiained man of Mi Nandi’s standing, would piohahly cost 
Es 200 per month 
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^T^HE conquest o£ the mosquito m tiopical climes constitutes the 
I essential pieliminaiy to the settlement and development of 
a new distiiet — -that is, if the claims of health aie to be 
lespaetcd But the elimination of the malaria-disseminating insect 
lb ipt to piove expensive, especially if the countiy is at all maishy 
Spi.u ing the pools and lagoons with oil has pioved efficacious, but 
diamiiig IS geneiall> held to be the only leliable solution of the 
problem Escentl>, howevei, an investigatoi who has been study- 
ing the problem and who has Gained out a number of expeximents, 
has drav\n attention to the fact that Natuie herself offers the most 
effective lemedy in the shape of the wild duck In ordei to test 
his theoiv, ha lesided foi some time in a mosqmto-infacted distnct 
where the marshland was extremely favouiable to the piopagation 
of the pests Two ponds of equal dimensions were formed Fish 
weie placed in one, while ducks were encouraged to make then home 
upon the other Within a snoit time this obseivei found that the 
pool fiequented by the ducks was completely cleared of laivai and 
pupce, but the pond inhabited by the fish was thickly infested by 
them Continuing his obseivatious, he asoeitamed that wheievei 
wild ducks abound, mosquitoes aie scaicely to be seen, and that 
these thiive iiell upon the insects, piefeiimg them, indeed, to any 
other food As a lesult of these observations, he advocates that 
ducks should be introduced into areas whioh are now untenable 
mi mg to mosquitoes, rs he believes that the birds will cope with 
the disease siueading insects fat more effectively than any othci 
precmtionaii measuies will do If this is done, draining may be 
po-,ti oiled until a more convenient season —Cham Joui 


Municipal Rules, By-laws 
and Regulations. 

T he Stable vnd SuRRouNDitiGb -The suuoundmgs to 
the stable must be kept m sanitaij condition Cows 
must not be allowed to stand in manure oi filth 
The cow stable should be painted oi whitewashed at least once 
a jear It must be kept tiee liom diit, dust, cobwebs, and 
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odoul Manuie and mine must be lemoved tiom the stable 
at least once daily, and if not taken to field daily innst be 
lemoved at least 30 feet fioiii stable and placed hei e the s 
cannot get into it If hoi&es aie kept m same stable, a tight 
paitition should sepaiate them fiom the cattle No othei 
animals oi fowls imII be allowed m the cow stable Ploois 
must he laid not less than one foot highei than outside suiface 
level so that good diainage can be piotuied Floois must be 
coustiucted of asphalt, conciete, buck with smface flushed 
with cement oi of wood, wateitight They must be kept m 
good lepaii at all times, and also constiucted with a guttei 
not less than 12 inches wide and (1 inches deep , a 4-foot walk 
back of cows and not less than a 20-inch mangei m fiont 
Ceilings must be dust-tight and kept fiee fiom cobwebs 

Night Soil as manure (Dehra Municipality ) — 
Night Soil, hoise littei, cow and buffalo dung and decom- 
posed OL decomposing vegetable mattei (glass sodden, with 
animal excieta and mine) shall not be used as mamue on any 
land w'ltliin the limits of the municipalitv, unless it has been 
bmied and deodoiised in shallow tienches oi pits foi six 
months in the case of night soil and foi at least one and a 
half month'! in the case of othei mamnes 

Motor Vehicle — Headlight — In the Bangaloie Oitj 
Municipal limits no motoi vehicle shall caiiy acetjhne oi 
electiic headlight liable to pioduce intense glaie and confuse 
tiahic passing on the load, unless such a light is piovided 
with a cowl 01 hood of suitable dimensions to he appio\ed by 
the Eegisteimg Ofhcei. 

The Stieet Tiaffae Committee of the Safety Fust Fedei- 
atiou of Ameiica have compiled a standaid code of tiaffic 
legulations The following legulation lelates to the lemoval 
oi headlight glaie — 

Wheievei theia is not sufficient light within the limits of the 
highway loaation oleaily toiavealall psisons, vehicles or substantial 
objects withiQ said limit toi a distanoa o£ at least 160 feet, the 
headlights of all motoi vehicles in motion shall give sufficient light 
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to leveal anv pei&on, vehicle, oi substantial object on the load 
stiaight ahead of such motoi vehicle foi a distance of at least 150 
teat The headlights shall be so aiianged that no poition of the 
beam ot letiectecl light, when measuied 75 feet oi moie ahead of 
the lamps, shall use above 12 inches fiom the level suiface 
on which the vehicle stands Such headlights shall also give 
bulhcient side illumination to indicate any peison, vehicle or sub- 
stantial objt-ct 10 feet to the side of the said motor vehiole at a point 
10 feet ahead of the lamps The term ’’beam of reflected light “ as 
used in the above piovision shall be construed as meaning the 
appiOMmatelv paiallel focalized rays gatbeied and piojected by a 
lefleotoi, lens or other device 

Time Limit for Bteeches — (Bombay Oorpoeation) — 
The tulloMUng lesolution has been passed bj the Bombay Coi- 
poiatiou at a lecent meeting 

No speech on the part of the movex of a motion shall ex- 
ceed 80 inmntes m length and no speech by anj othei Coun- 
cillor OL h\ the uio\ei when leplvmg at the teirmnation of a 
debate sh.ill exceed 15 minutes m length, piovided always that 
this tune limit shall oulj be opeiative when a membei has 
diawn the attention of the Piesidcnt to this Rule On the 
Pxesident’s attention being diawn to the time limit, he shall 
at once rise and take the vote of the Coxpoiation as to whethei 
the speaker shall be given a fuxthei penod of 15 minutes ox 
not If the vote of two-thuds of the membeis piesent is in the 
negative, the speakei shall bimghis xemaxksto a close within 
such few sentences as the President may at his disci etion 
allow, but shall not otlieiwise continue to addiess the House 
If the vote is m favoui of the speaker continuing, he maj 
addiess the House toi a fuithei peiiod of 15 minutes when 
the same pioceduie may be lepeated accoiding to whethei oi 
not the Piesident’s attention is diawn to the time limit 

The speech of a movei of an amendment does not lank 
ioi a time hunt of 30 minutes as m the case of the movei a 
motion, but only foi a tune limit of 15 minutes, as in the case 
of aiiv other councilloi 
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Road Making and Maintenance. 

Road Tarring 

[By W H G-lvdwell, Ootjnti y ubve yob op Norfolk ] 

T here can be no doubt that the application ot a 
standaiihsed, distilled and dehydiated coal tai to load 
suifaces tends to pieseive the load by piotectiug it 
against adveise climatic conditions , this has the effect of 
piolongmg the life of the load, and thus tends to ultimate 
economy in the use of mateiials, and the cost of laboui 
necessary to apply such materials At the time when load 
tailing was m its expeiimental stage the necessity foi using a 
distilled oi specially piepaied tai was not fully appieciated, 
and many failuies lesulted O’ving to the piesence m the tai of 
oeitain volatile by -pi oducts, suchas naphthalene, phenol, etc , 
but it IS now possible to obtain an aiticle in every way 
satisfactory, and many firms are inaiketmg a tai piepaied in 
accordance with the specification issued by the Road Board 
It IS howevei the opinion of maiiv e\peit road engineeis that 
it IS more economical m the long run to incoipoiate the tai 
compound m the structure of the load in the foim of tar- 
macadam, tham to apply successively a coating ot tar to the 
surface of the road, inasmuch as all tai, howevei carefully 
prepared, is subject to oxidation by atinospheiic agency, hut 
as it would be impossible owing to the cost, to renew all 
loads with a coating of tai -macadam, suiface treatment 
may be regarded as a satisfactoiy alternative method ot 
adding to the wearing qualities of a road surface 

Failures 

Where failures have resulted m the application of tai to 
road surfaces they may be sard to he attributable to one or 
more of the following causes (i) The use of crude tai, which, 
at best, is of varying quality, even when procured from the same 
works, (2) the improper application of tar, i e , in damp or 
wet weather , (3) failure to bring up the road surface to a 
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piopei contoui It is ne\t to useless to tai a weak oi iiiegulai 
load =uiface , (4) when a load is shaded by buildings oi. tiees 
it (jtten happens that tailuie lesults , (5) a load which by 
leason of its suiioundiugs is, oi becomes, watei-logged should 
not be tailed until these detects have been lemedied , (6) the 
use ot iiiipiopei binding mateiials is to be depiecated The 
best niateiial is gianite cbippmgs, oi clean giavel shingle , 
these lattei ha-ve in many instances been used with good 
lesults All binding luateiial should be clean and fiee from 
loam It should be noticed that wheie, by reason ot the 
presence ot buildings oi tiees, a tailed road tails to come up 
to evpectrition on account of its becoming muddy in wet oi 
wiiitiv weathei, the same load, if left untaiied, would be still 
luoie muddy iiudei similai climatic conditions 

As attention has been called by the G-eveininent to the 
impeiative necessity of the exeicise of economy in eveiy 
depaitmentot public admmistiation, and the desirability otcou- 
sideuug how fai such economy can oi may be effected without 
peimauent detiiment to public interests, I beg to leconimend 
that onh such work of load tailing be undeitaken as may 
be necessaiv to keep the existing tailed loads up to a leason- 
ably satisf.ictoiy standaid It would appear to he undesir- 
able that such woik of this desciiption as has been already 
imdeitakeu should be permitted to deteriorate from lack of 
piopei and sufficient lesuscitation Oue bundled and foiuteen 
miles ot loads and 78 miles of paths were in last season’s 
estimate foi tai treatment, at a cost of £ 6,392, necessitating 
the use of 2'38,‘219 gallons of tai 25 per cent only ot which 
was ciude 

Life of tarred roads 

I beg to bring befoie youi notice the following paiticulais 
and suggestions A mile ot load costs to coat TfaOO , the life 
of same it not tailed does not exceed six yeais, two apyilica- 
tions of metalling m twelve years, 41,200 , cost of upkeep, 
patching, sciapmg, sweeping and silting (the lattei to pi event 
dismtegiatiou ot load suitace), 4360, total cost mtwelve yeais, 
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i61,560 A mile of load costs to coat ^600 , tar tieatment foi 
a period of twelve 5 ears, ^1400 — A1,000 Saving effected, 
£660 

The foregoing is not by any means an exaggerated 
estimate of the life of a tarred road, as there are many sec- 
tions of road m this country which will last a considerably 
longer period 

The tarring of paths, with very few exceptions, might be 
dispensed with for one year without the surface suffering to 
any appreciable extent , an outlaj under this head would, 
therefore, he avoided of £700, and I consider that it is highly 
probable that the tieatment of half the mileage of roads might 
at any rate be deferred for next season without anv serious 
damage accruing thereto, this would amount to 42,800, 
leaving £2,900 to be expended m place of the estimated cost of 
£6,392 It should be borne in mind that if the tar treatment 
of roads is abandoned m its entireU, it will be necessary m 
some cases (to obviate the disintegration ot road surfaces) to 
apply silt, which would entail a considerable oiitlaj The 
nuisance and annoyance caused by this method, owing to the 
consequent raising of dust by motor and other tiathc, you are, 
I feel sure, fully conversant with to say nothing as to the 
objection of this process on hygienic gioimds 

The Suction Type of Motor Street-Sweeper 

Motor street-sweepers, for which it is contended that 
they save both time and money, are now made 111 three t-jpes, 
the pneumatic, or suction type, the flushing type and the 
revolving-broom type with pick-up attachment Some aspects 
of the opeiation of the suction type aie discussed by a writer 
rn The Govimeioial Vehicle 

“ Picking up its own load by suction, the sanitary motor drrven 
vaouum stieat-sweepoi is self-contained and differs from the conven- 
tional type in that the revolving cylindiical sweeping-biush is 
eliminated In its place is used a senes of small, straight-sided 
brushes whioh sweep the sheet m front of a row of air-nozzles that 
10 
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suck up the dufc into a wind-ehast Fiom theie it is foioad by 
means of e'ihaust bloweis into a steel lefuse-ieceptaole earned on 
the tiuck fiame 

" The motoi-tiuck engine is placed paitly under a conventional 
hood fonvaid of the dash and paitly undei the flooi of the diivei’s 
cab The wind chest is placed below the fiame diiectly aft of the 
. diiier's seat and the e’chaust-bloweis diiectly above on top of the 
fiame The steel bodv extends foiwaid to the leai of the diiVer’s 
seat, but is undeicut at the bottom to make loom foi the exhaust- 
bloweis 

“ The wmd-chest is made of sheet steel in the shape of a box 
with oonveiging sides, the bottom being widei than the top The 
ends of the chest fiaie outwiid and extend seveial inches beyond 
the wheels of the vehicle on both sides The lowei edges of the 
chest aie flanged and cany at the fiont a shaft to which aie attached 
the sweeping-biushas, and at the leai a transverse pipe on which 
the aii-nozzles aie fauppoited The nozzles aie hinged to this distii- 
buter pipe, so that they may move up and down m iidmg ovei 
obstructions 

“ Each nozzle is a unit liy itself and extends downward and 
backwaid toward the rear of the truck foi a distance of several inches 
at which point it is bent downward in a vertical position This 
vertical poition of the nozzle is split into two parts like an inverted 
y on the rear sides of which are placed small bearings that carry a 
rubber-tired wire wheel This wheel extends part way through the 
Y and keeps the lower ends always the coireot height above the 
ground The bottoms of the Y do not extend down to the giound, 
but are provided with short pieces of leathei which touch the surface 
of the street 

“ Bach nozzle is supported in a ciicular band attached to a rod 
which is bolted to an arm fixed on the shaft on the lear of the wind- 
chest, The rod is inserted within a spiral spring which is under 
tension thereby always keeping the wheels supporting the nozzles in 
contact with the ground 

“ The shaft on the rear of the wind-chest which cairies the 
arms supporting the nozzles is revolved by means of a lever in the 
driver's cab by which he may raise all the nozzles cleai of the ground 
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“ The shaft at the foi ward edge of the wmd-ehest oaiiiesa 
senes of arms to each of which is connected a small straigbt-sidecl 
blush held in contact with the skeet smface diiectly in fiont of two 
of the nozzles by means of spiial spnnga under tension in the sanio 
mannei as are the nozzles 

“ This shaft is diiyen by a oham fiom the jackshaft, the aims 
eaiiying the blushes being mounted on cnculai sleeves woikmg m 
slotted cams on the driven shaft In opeiation the cams levolve 
with the shaft and cause the biu&hes to oscillate back and forth in 
front of the air-nozzles sweeping the dirt out of tne crevices of the 
etieet suifaoes so that it may be picked up easily by the suction of 
the nozzles 

The speed of oscillation and tho piessuie exeited by the spiingb 
on the blushes are legulated by the opeiation of two sepaiate leveis 
acooiding to the condition of ispau of the pavement, the kind of 
suiface being cleaned, and the speed of the tiuck The biush may 
also be lifted oleai of the stieet in the same mannei as aie the 
nozzles when passing ovei the streets which aie not to be cleaned 

“ The wind-chest is extended above the tiuok-fiame on each 
side^o enclose the two exhaust -bloweis which aie mounted on the 
same tiansveise shaft This shaft is diiven by a chain fiom the 
lay-shaft of the geai-set. Its speed is contiolled by a set of leveis 
in the diivei’s cab 

“The wind-chests aie connected with the outsides of the cas- 
ings surrounding the exhaust-bloweis at the centie, the dirt laden 
ail being expelled from the fans at the top peiipheries into the steel 
lefuse-ieoeptacle through two shoit neck like portions of the fan 
casings These parts of the casings iie rectangular in section and 
aie provided with gaskets at the points wheie they aia connected 
with the steel body They are not bolted to the body, howevei, 
because the lattei is of the dumping type, and when elevated the 
apertuies tbiough which the an enters are higher tlian the hxt 
exhaust-outlets of the fans 

“The refuse leceptaole oi truck body is made entirely of steel 
and IS closed at the top except for soveial small ojenings ooveied 
with, cloth to catch the dust in the au as it passes out into the 
atmospheie The body is elevated for dumping by means of a screw 
hoist operated from the truck motor 
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“In oi)eii.tiou, the vehicle is lun at a ceifcam speed, aocoidmg 
to the condition of lepaii and the kind of pavement being cleaned, 
the speed ot the biubh system and the exhanst-blovveis being regu- 
lated b> levels in the diivei’s cab according to the same conditions 
The ObCilUtinq biushes sweep the street surface directly in front of 
theaii-noeelcb and the suction of these caused by the exhaust-blowers 
sucks up the lefuse-hden an into the fan, from which it is, expelled 
in the large receptacle’’ ______ 

Government Orders and Notifications. 


[Mysore ] 

Vehicle Tax in Municipalities 

The le\) of taxes ou vehiUaB including motor ,'ehiol6s and springed 
earn iges is made in the Ragiilation Municipalities at the diaorction o£ the 
Muuiripal Councils coneeLiiad in accordance with the procaduie pcasoribed m 
the 'Municipal Hogulation and it is not thorefore necesBaiy to pusa any older 
cn this point 


As tegirtds non regulation Municipalities, tho rep h's from the Deputy 
Commissioners show that in some of them motor 
vehicles and spiinged oarnagos are taxed under 
Moisatarfa Rules, while m others they are not so 
taxed This divergence of practice is duo perhaps 
to the non observance of the maiginally noted 
Government orders directing that the use of the 
vehicle for cany mg loads and' not its oonstiuotive 
arrangement should bo the criterion for taxing it. 


CirouUr No 1 ilatcJ 
I7th Null cmliti 1S71 Gov 
urnment Oidor Xo 18160 S 
-L 1 ill 91 of let Mas 
1891 

Govcrniucnt Ornci Ko 
9tjl7 6-K 3137 I ot 1st 
lliril Js9H 

Govorniiiont Ordoi No 
8360 9-Ml 133 00 6 of lOtli 
May 1913 


d. On a careful reconsideration of the question. Government think that 
{ho eiemptiou in the case of vouiclcs not used foi oirrying loads is no longer 
necessary and they are accordingly pleased to direct that in all non-regulation 
Municipalities carts of all descriptions including sprmged carriages, ordinary 
bicycles and tricycles and motor vehicles he charged with mohatarfa oait tax m 
future. On each ordmarv bicycle or tricycle oi single bullosk cart the rate 
of tar shall be one rupee per annum and on other kinds of vehicles, Rs 2 per 
vehicle a year shall he collected 


i This order does not agect the exemptions granted in favour of— 

(a) Halu Bandies m the Municipalities of the Oliitaldcug Distiiot used 
solely for oouveying produce from fields undei Government Order No 294S-50 
dated 14th June 1890. 


(b) Carts used in MunioipaUties for carrying water fw domeetio purposes 
and not for sale uudat Government Older No 13217r3e— Li E 262-99 of loth 
February 1894, and 
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(c) Other carts, jf nay, undai special orders o£ Goveiruiient Orttar No 
6387-96 -Ml 61-14 63, dated 26th January 1916 

[Madras ] 

Sanitary Inspectors. 

In ibbuing oideib m G- 0 1568 M , dated 29th Septembei 
1916, on the subject ot the employment of health olhceis m 
ceitain municipalities, the Government oideied the discon- 
tinuance of the use of the title of chief sanitaiy mspectoi in the 
towns affected and left it to the councils concerned to decide 
whethei', m any leduction of the sanitaiy staft which might 
lollow on the emplojment of the health olhceib, the chief 
sanitaiv mspectoi oi an\ othei uiembei of the stall should be 
dispensed with 

2 Repieseutdtions have been leceived that these oicleis 
involve haidship, not only on the chief saiiitaij inspectois, 
vvlioaie made liable to be thiown out of emplojment, but 
also on the whole staff of sauitaij inspectois and assistant 
siinitaij inspectois, whose piospects of piomotioii aie liable 
to be 1 educed if a reduction is made in the numhei of 
appointments m the highest giade 

3 The Goveiniuoiit have carefully exammed the question 
and aie of ojiinion that these lepiesentations are m some 
iiicasiiic justihed Thej aie theiefoie pleased, m partial 
modihcatiou of the Government Order above quoted, to advise 
muiiicijial councils tliat, in cases m winch a council is of opinion 
that a i eduction m the sauitaij staff is necessaij, it should 
he effected by dispensing with one of the sanitaij inspectois 
in the last giade The councils will also be requested to bear in 
mind that the question of the adequacy of the number of 
sanitarv inspectors should be decided irrespective of the con- 
sideiation that a health officer is to be appointed, as the health 
officei is not meant to take the place of a sanitary inspector, 
but is to be the highly -trained administrative head of the 
health department of the municipalitj [GO No G48M, 
datod 1-4-lb ] 
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Legislative Intelligence. 

[Bombay ] 

T he Hon’ble Mi J P On asked whetbei Government 
ha\e taken oz piopose to take any special steps to 
secme that theie shall be adequate building by-laws m 
foice in the seveial mofnssil municipalities m the near futuie 

Government replied — 

‘‘With Government Eesolution No 739, dated the 28th 
Jaiiii.in 1914, copies ot a note b} the Honomable Mi On, 
entitled “ How to check the giowth of msanitaiy conditions 
in Boinbaj City,” iieie foiwaided to all Commissioneis and 
Colleetois The CoHectois weie lequested to communicate 
copies to the municipalities in then distiicts and, in the case 
ol the Uigei municipalities, to ask them to consider the 
question of incoipoiating in then rules the principles of the 
an plane and light plane lules as set forth in piaiagiaph 
5 of the note The Commissioners were asked to report at 
the end of a yeai the action taken bj the municipalities in 
this mattei Only two reports have been received and these 
aie veil incomplete Further intoimation on the subject, and 
copies of the rules actually in force, are being called for 
When these are received Government will consider what fur- 
ther action IS necessary to secure the existence of adequate 
building hr-laws in mofussil mumcipalites ” 

[Bengal ] 

Tlie Hon’ble Ilaja Mahendia Eanjan Bay Chaudhuii 
asked whether the Government have formulated any definite 
line of action m order to reduce the high rate of infant 
moitality in the Piesidencv 

The following answer was laid on the table — 

“ The causes responsible for the high proportion of 
infantile mortality are so inextricably hound up with the 
domestic life and social customs of the people that they cannot 
be eradicated by any special action of Government It is 
from provision by local authorities of trained mrdwives and 
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lady doctois, and then influence among countiy dJims , and 
fiom the education of women in the essentials of domestic 
hygiene thiough the mstiuction of giils at school, and the 
geneial diffusion of sanitaiy knowledge, that Government 
believe moat will be effected m mitigation of tlie evil The 
measuies taken foi the lednction of malaiia and foi the 
impiovement of water-supply will also have then effect in 
leduemg the laige amount of infantile moitality which is due 
to fevei and bowel diseases Impiovement is piimaiily to he 
looked for m municipalities, but the mci eased attention paid 
to acciiiacy in the legistiation of biiths and deaths is likely to 
obscure a deciease in the piopoition of mlantile moitality for 
some time after it has set m ” 

[Central Provinces ] 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N K Kelkar asked what action 
the Government intended to take with reference to the remarks 
in. the last quinquennial Educational Report for the Central 
Provinces, contained in paragraph 6. p 10, entitled “ External 
means of Education ”, and whether the Government proposed 
to start village libraries as advocated in the said Report? 

Government replied as follows — 

(a) As regards the first part of the question the follow- 
ing steps have been taken — 

(i) Eibiaries are attached to most village schools 
under public management Such libraries are not reserved 
exclusively for school purposes but are available for use by the 
villagers They are financed from school fees and am grants 
which Local Bodies may make 

(ii) Two monthly Magazines published m these 
Provinces, one m Hindi and one in Marathi, aie distributed 
among most of these libraries Eoi Urdu School Libraries, 
an Urdu monthly Magazine has been sanctioned 

(ill) Lists of suitable books m Hindi, Marathi and 
Urdu have been drawn up from which the school libiaiies can 
make selections 
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(i\) In 1907 a scheme foi the foimation of village 
hbiaiies \vas foimulaterl m the Balaghat Distiict hy the then 
Deputy Commissionei, Mi Low, and a village libiaiy com- 
mittee vas established foi the encouiagement of these librauea 
This scheme vas lepoited to the Local Admmistiation and it 
was lecominended that the evpeiiment should be tiled m other 
distiicts The question was considered at a Oonfeience of 
Commissioneis held at Pachmaihi in June 1907, and it was 
decided that theie was no objection to District Councils making 
giants to village libiaiies and pa^lug a small allowance to the 
schoohnasteis foi performing the duties of librarian In 1912 
sanction was given by the Administration to a contribution of 
Its 400 per annum being paid by the Balagbat District 
Council to the village libiaiy committee The Administration 
has no information regarding the scheme having been extend- 
ed to any other districts m the Province 

{h) Apart from the action described in the answer* to 
the first part of the question Government has no present 
intention of taking further steps for the formation of village 
libraries as distinct from the school libraries which are 
intended to serve the purpose of the villagers as well as of the 
schools 

The Hon’ble Eai Sahib Seth Nathrnal asked whether 
Government will have a cpecinl inquiry made as to the causes 
of the heavy infant mortality m the Province and as to the 
measures that should be taken to remove those causes 

Government replied as follows — 

The subject of infant mortality is dealt with m consid- 
erable detail in the published armual reports of the Sanitary 
Department and in the Eesolutions of the Local Administration 
upon them If the Hon’ble Member will refer to these 
published reports he will see that much has been done of late 
years towards dealing with this grave problem, both directly 
by the officers of the Administration and also by local bbdies, 
by the Dufferin Fund and through private agencies. The 
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matter is one that is constantlj undei the consideiation of 
Government Local enquuies aie made by the Sanitaiy 
Commissioner in each district or town m which infant mortal- 
ity IS observed to be rrnnsuallv heavy, and the various factors 
which contribute to the great mortality among infants are not 
unknown Under these circumstances Government does not 
consider that any special enquirr on the general subject is 
necessary 

The Hon’ble Bai Sahib Mathuiii Prasad asked whether 
the Government would consider the introduction ol the system 
of pajment of travelling allowances to members ot District 
Council and Local Boards rvith a view to facilitate and 
improve the attendance of members at the meetings ot the 
District Councils and Local Boards 
Government replied as follows — 

The proposal for the payment ot travelling allowance to 
members of District Councils and Local Boards does not 
appear ever to have been suggested or considered in these 
Provinces The proposal w'ould involve a considerable strain 
on the finances of some ot the smaller district funds, and there 
appear to he other practical objections to it 

The Hon’ble Mi M E Dixit asked whether there was 
any objection to the District Boards concerned taking up the 
construction and working or either of the feeder Eailway Line 
between Dhamaugaon and Zeotnieal ''' 

Government replied that they' were not prepared to make 
any arrangements with legaid to the construction of the line 
being taken up by the District Boards , luithei than that, the 
subject could not in any case be considered at the present 
time The District Boards could better employ then surplus 
funds m meeting other objects of public utility , 

[Punjab] 

The Hon’ble Eaizada Bhagat Earn asked how many 
panchayats were established under the Punjab Panchayat Act, 
6 of 1912, how many cases were heard by them m each dis- 
trict and whether the working of the Act was satisfactory t' 

n 
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Government leplied .is tolloTvs — 

“Thiitv-one panch.s\ats have been esbiblished in 10 dis- 
tucts undei Act (> of 1912 A statement of the nnmbei of 
cases heaid m each distiict is laid on the table The figuies 
show that except in Kauial, Gindaspni and Ljallpm the 
pancha^ats aie hut little lesoited to In seveial distiicts, 
including that m mIiicIi the Hon’ble Membei lesides, it is 
reported that theie is a good deal of opposition to these 
tiibiinals on the pait of pleadeis and petition-wiiteis Certain 
suggestions toi the impiovement of the Act ai'e now under 
the consideration of Go\einment, but as the Act has only been 
m actual operation for a little more than a jeai it is unlikely 
that an\ changes will be made till tuither experience has 
been gained 

x\s lesorr to the pancha\at& is entiielj vohintaiv, the 
success of these tribunals rrriist depend upon the attitude 
adopted by the people and on the efforts made b\ the officials 
and others to uhom tliei look tor advice and guidance to 
explain the adr antages ot the s\ stem There is some reason 
for believing that pi e-occupation with more pressing duties 
since the outbieak ot the war has been responsible for the 
small results hitherto attained ” 

The Hon’hle Eai Bhadui Bam Saran Das asked — 

“ What was the total number of municipalities m the 
Punjab m 1901 and what is the number now What was the 
number of notified area committees in 1901 and what is it now ? 
Will the Government be pleased to enlighten this Cormcil 
with the circumstances which led to an increase m the num- 
ber of notified area committees ? How many mumcipahties 
were converted into notified area committees during the same 
period and for what pimcipal reasons common to each case ? 

Government replied as follows — 

“ In 1901 there were, inclusive of Delhi, 137 municipali- 
ties and 4b notified areas in the Province The respective 
figures at the present time are 100 and 98 
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“ Since 1901, 32 new notified aieas., mainly market towns 
in the colonies, have been constituted, while 14, including two 
tiansfeiied to the Delhi Piovince, have been lemoved fiom 
the hat 

“ During the period m question 34 municipalities have 
been converted into notified areas These were mostly towns 
of small size and importance to the conditions of which the 
elaborate administrative machinery of a municipality was 
hai dly suited In the few lemammg cases alteration was due 
to persistent mefficienc-v or the viiulence of faction feeling ” 

The Hon’ble Eai Bahadui Bakhshi Sohan Lai asked — 
With refeieuce to the educational expenditure of the Di&tiict 
Boards, whether tire CTOveimnent weie aware that in com- 
parison with other major provinces in India, the peicentage of 
income from fees m Board Schools to the total revenue of 
District Boards was the largest, and whethei in view of that 
fact, the Government would diiect that the Boards might 
expend up to 83 per cent of then total receipts ? 

Government replied — 

“ Government is aware of the fact mentioned in the first 
part of the question put bj the Hon’ble Membei A minimum 
standard of expenditure on education by District Boards was 
formerly fixed but was abolished in 1908 as it was found im- 
possible m piactice to insist on lull compliance with diiectioiis 
which fioin then very nature could make no allowance for the 
varying conditions of different districts Government is there- 
fore not disposed to revive a system which has proved un- 
workable m the past and which would involve an mteiference 
with the discretion of District Boards entirely at ■variance with 
the policy of Government As a matter of fact the present 
percentage of expeudituie by district boards in the Punjab on 
education compaies most favourably with the figures of most 
other provinces m India ” 
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Some Recent Publications. 

The Housing op the Working Classes Acts, 1890- 
1909, AND THE Housing Acts, 1914 By C E Allan and 
E J Allan, M D (Eoiutli Edition) Butteiwoith 129 
net 

The Wel^'H IIousing Ye-\b Book South Wales Gaiden 
Cities and Town Planning Association Puce Is net 

Construction, Equipment and Management op a 
(teneeal Hospital By D J Mackintosh, M V 0 , Medical 
Supei intend ent of the Western Infiimaij > Glasgow (Second 
Edition) 

Tropic AXi Hygiene By the Hon’ble Sii Paidey Lukis, 
K C S I , and Lt Colonel B, J Blackain, C I E (Thud Edi- 
tion) Thackei Spink & Co Puce Es 3 

Woman’s Work in Municipalities By Maiy Eittei 
Beaid (Nat Municipal League Senes) Appleton 6s net 

American Municipal Progress By C Tueblm The 
Macmillan Company Ss bd net 

The CiTi OP Dm A tiiade against noise By Dan 
McKenzie, M D , Adlaid 3s Gd net 

Principles ^nd Practice op Municipal Government 
By the Hon’hle Mi T M Nan, M. D., Higginbothams Ld 

Plague I^koof Town Planning By J H Stephens, 
Methodist Publishing House Puce Ee 1 

Bibliography. 

Childrln’s Food 

Maud (Constance E) (Nineteenth Centuiy, Maich 
191(1 ) 

ClT\ Goaernment 

Eeddy (,C H ) The most Modem Expeiiment in City 
Government (Mysoie Economic Journal, Maich 
1916 ) 
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Infant Mortality 

Blend (William A) (Nineteenth Centuiv, Maichl916) 
Eoads 

Adshead (S D) The lay-out of loads in relation to 
lequiiements (Town Planning Eeview, Jannaiy 
1916 ) 

Surveying 

Lance Mai tin (H B ) Photogiaphic Suiv eying in Town 
Planning (Town Planning Eeview, January 1916 

Taxation 

Lawrence (H S ) Municipal Taxation Dnyan Pra- 
kash Press, Poona 

Town Planning 

Abeiciombie (P.) Study before Town Planning (Town 
Planning Eeview, Januaiy 1916 ) 

Town Planning 

Miiams (A E j The Bombay Town Planning Act of 
1915 The Yeia\ da Prison Press 

Waste Matter 

Maikei (H P ) The Economic use of waste matter 
produced in towns. Mysoie Government Press 

Notes. 

The London County Council— Sir H Lushington 
Stephen was elected an Alderman in the place of Lord 
Chelmsford 

Firozabad Water Supply — The Sanitary Board (Unrted 
Provinces) have recommended the installation of a tube-well 
with a tank, (which it has been ascertained will probably 
cost Es ‘25,000), half the cost being provided by Government 
Muttra — The hnal sanction of Government has been 
accorded to the revised estimate, amounting to Es 4,83,724> 
for the watei supply scheme at Muttra 

Sanitary Board (United Provinces) — In consequence 
of the abolition of the Provincial Malaria Committee and the 
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tiansfeience of its duties to the Samtaiy Board, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals has been appointed a member of 
the Sanitair Board 

Health Officers for Municipalities (Madras ) — The 
original scheme for the appointment of Health Ofiiceis for 
Municipalities provided for the employment of 12 officers of 
the first grade Owing, however, to a reduction of the antici- 
pated assignment from Imperial revenues towards the cost of 
the scheme, only a first instalment of it can at present be 
intioduced This has involved the employment of only two 
Health Ofliceis of the first class who are allotted to Madura 
and Trichinopoly 

The Bomb rv Corporation — Mr Chunilal v Mehta 
was unanimously elected President of the Corporation for the 
veai 1916-17 Mr Mehta is a prominent member of the 
commercial community and entered the Corporation m 1907 
Mr Salebhoj Currimji Barodawalla was elected Chairman of 
the Standing Committee 

Terminal Tan in Harda — With effect from the 10th 
April 1916, the imposition of a terminal tax by the Municipal 
Committee of Harda, m the Hoshangabad District has been 
sanctioned The following rules have been framed for the „ 
assessment of the new tax 

1 On all goods imported or exported by rail, a “ Terminal Tax ” 
shall be levied at the rate given below — 

(i) At BIX annas per maund on Cloth 

each oooasion 

(ii) At three annas per maund Sugar 

on each occasion 
(in) At two annas per maund 

on each occasion Ghee, leather, ootfon and rwi, 

dried fruits, oocoonuts, brass and 
copper and their articles 
(iv) At one anna six pies Gkj- 

per mannd on each 
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(v) At one anna per maund on 

each occasion Tobacco, hides, metals, i & , 

iron, -wue, zinc, etc , and all 
their aitioles except copper and 
brass 

(vi) At SIX pies per maund on Oil-seeds 

each occasion and oils (other than kerosene) 

(vii) *At three pies per maund on All other 

each occasion goods and articles not men- 

tioned in Nos (i) to (vi) above 

2 The following articles will be exempted from taxation — 

(a) All aiticles, the piopeity of Government, imported or 
, expoited on behalf of Government 
(h) All separate consignments less than 16 seeis in weight, 

whether imported oi exportel 

(c) All parcels imported oi despatched through Post Ottice 

(d) All pel sonal luggage ot railway passeugeis coming to oi 

going out of the town 

(e) Ootton and » Mr on import 

Local Self-Government — The Eepoit of the Com- 
mittee appointed on the Eesolution of the Hon’ble Mi Patel 
to consider and report on the development of Local Self- 
Government as applied to local boards is still under consi- 
deration of the Government 

The Pilgrims Committee — The Indian Pilgiims Com- 
mittees have submitted their leports on the aiiangements foi 
pilgiims in connection with pilgiimages held in the United 
Piovinces, Bihar and Orissa. Madras and Bombay, and the 
reports have been referred to the Local Governments con- 
cerned On receipt of the Provincial Eeports, the Sanitaiy 
Commisaionei with the Government of India will prepare a 
general report which will, it is hoped, shortly be submitted 
Local and Municipal Legislation — It is undeistood 
that the drafts of the Central Provinces Municipal and Local 
Self-Government Bills have not yet been completed or fully 
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consideied bj the Local Admimstiation When they a 
ready, the Chief Goimntssionei will la'v them befoie a siua 
committee foi the pm pose of making suggestions as to tt 
principles involved m the legislation 

Central Avenue Scheme —It is notified that tl 
fiist section of the street scheme known as Central Avenr 
Scheme srrbmitted bj the Calcutta Improvement Tinst 1 
Government has been sanctioned The nett cost of th 
scheme is estimated at Es 20,34,023 
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Co-operative Societies and Rural 
Sanitation. 

I N oui last issue we lefeiied to the good woih done by cei- 
tam CO opeiative societies in this Piovince in the matter 
of executing the iiiial sanitaiy woiks entrusted to them 
by the Local Government as an expeiimental measuie In 
the matter of the expenditure of these sums, Government dis- 
pensed with the usual formalities required by the Local Fund 
Code and other Standing Orders and directed that the Presi- 
dent of the Taluk Board concerned should inspect each work 
as it was completed and report to Government through the 
Eegistiai of Co-operative Societies whether the money had 
been properly spent and how fai it had been supplemented by 
local contributions Government observed that the continu- 
ance of the scheme would largely depend on the success of 
then first experiment 

We mak§ no apology for reverting to the subject in this 
issue, as we find that the Madras Board of Eevenue has 
assumed, towards the experiment, an attitude which, if left 
unciiticised, is likely to damp the well directed ardour of 
Government m this respect In its review of the adminis- 
tration report of the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies foi the 
year ending 30th June 1914, the Board observed as follows — 
“ In paragraph 30, the Eegistrar refers to the execution of 
sanitary works by Co-operative Societies and expresses the 
hope that the policy may be extended The Board has 
already given its opinion on this point and has little more 
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to &a\ It eainesth and lespectfullj begs Government 
not to continue the evpeiiment Habits of oideiliness and 
good citizenship aie ceitain to be induced bv co-opeiation 
well undeitaken, and the wa) will thus be prepaied foi the 
leception of the teaching of the sanitaiian, the emplo-yment 
of societies as contiactois foi pelt’s sanitaiy woiks can teach 
but little The lepoit of the past yeai shows how seiiously 
cO'Opeiatois have failed to cauy out then lesponsibihties to 
then societies and how much they have yet to he taught 
The\ have inoie than enough to leain as it is, and it is un- 
desii able to diveit the attention of societies outside the scope 
of then legitimate duties ” This dogmatic asseition of the 
Hoaid of Revenue elicited the follo-wmg almost apologetic 
■explanation fiom Government — “ The enlistment of Co- 
opeiative Societies as agencies foi the expenditiue of sanitaiy 
giants IS in the natuie of an expeiiment as has been sepaiately 
explained to the Boaid and the Government do not contem- 
plate an\ extension of that development unless and until actual 
fixpeiience is found to waiiant it ’ 

We have pointed out in oiu last issue the laige measuie 
of success that has aheadv attended this hist expeiiment of 
Government In oui opinion the time has come foi a much 
luoie extended and sympathetic application of the expeiiment, 
while an abiupt teimination of it on the stieugth of the 
Boaid’s Mew would be a most deploiable step to take 

Bpeakmg foi ouiselves, ’we have no misgivings as to the 
ultimate success of the scheme It is a mattei of histoiy that 
m this country village conimiimties weie capable of considei- 
able coipoiate actnitj m the past and that ancient lulers did 
not hesitate to m\est them with a considerable degree of auto- 
nomy Although under the individualistic influences of modem 
days and the sv&tem of Government intioduced into the 
country by the British, this corporate spirit has died out m 
the more materialistic departments of life, it has suivived un- 
impaired m the sphere of chantable and religious activities for 
which this country has been always famous The co-opera- 
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tion of villageis foi the pmpose of celebiatmg a local lestiAal 
oi the con&tiuction of a dunking wafcei well oi pond, a chatiam, 
a temple oi a watei panclal is aniattei of eveij day occuiience, 
noi is it an unknown fact that in almost eveiy village a com- 
mon fund is maintained foi meeting the common expenses of 
the village Fishei j lents and sale pioceeds of vilal grass grow- 
ing on communal lands aie set apait hy villagers in some dis- 
tiictsfoi such puiposes, while m towns, especially m the south, 
merchants contribute to a fund known as u^asin (Mahimai) 
which often suppoits chanties of a gigantic magnitude Prom 
the maintenance of chanties to the maintenance of sanitation 
IS not a far step, and if one obseives carefully one will find that 
corporate action among villageis m the sanitary field is not 
altogethei absent even now and that the sanitation of villages 
IS often very much bettei than that of towns not highly organ- 
ised Villagers aie not altogethei ignoiant of the advant- 
ages of sanitation and realise very laigeh the necessity to 
keep villages and then immediate environments clean fioin an 
innate desue to avoid offence to the senses, if not from a Inely 
recognition of the evil effects of msanitation In many a 
village, a paid agency is maintained by the voluntaiv contri- 
butions of the villagers for sweeping the streets, removing 
night-soil, and cleaning the village site of noxious weeds 
Even lighting is m some villages provided in this way 

Such being the case, one wonders whj there need be so 
much hesitation to take advantage of the existence of 
co-operative societies to emphasise the benefits of corporate 
action for the improvement of ruial sanitation The benefits 
of co-operation in general have already been so far recognised 
that it has been considered necessary to create a co-opeiative 
department m the administrative machinei'j of the counti'^ 
It IS true that the immediate object of this step was the 
creation of facile credit and the relief of indebtedness, but the 
Government and the people have already come to feel that 
unless the co-operative movement embiaces other spheres of 
activity, its full benefit to the community would be lost, and 
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the puiiciple ot co-opeidtioii is accoidmglj being slowly e'K- 
tended to iiianufactme, agiicultute and tiade 

The utilization of co-opeiative societies foi the impiove- 
ineiit of luia! sanitation would be but an extension of this 
policy, while its distinctive meiit would he m the fact that it 
■would touch the doiinant choid of luial co-opeiative spirit at 
one of its most responsive points and help to enliven that 
spiiit foL the benefit not of rural sanitation alone but of many 
other useful spheres ot rural activity as "well In other words, 
the popularity -which the co-operative movement stands to 
gam hr its application to the department of sanitation, whero 
results usually take the most tangible shape, is such as would 
make its acceptance more easy wherever it could be usefully 
applied 

The Board ot Eevenue laj s emphasis on the failure of co- 
oper atois to caiir out then responsibilities to their societies 
and srants it to be inferred that it is undesirable to add to 
these lesponsibilities The Board is here referring evidently 
to the responsibilities attaching to the credit side of co-oper- 
ation and forgets that other responsibilities which may be pro- 
perh attached to co-operation may not be equally unpleasant 
or difireult to discharge It cannot be denied that the respon- 
sibilities connected w ith the punctual payment of interest or 
repauuent of moneys borrowed require an amount of moral 
strength and habit of self-control which it may not be easy to 
find among villagers in the early stages of co-operation and 
■which it takes time and strenuous effort to foster, hut duties 
such as those relating to the improvement of rural sanitation 
■which consist not so much m finding funds as m expending 
them to the best advantage of the community are less difficult 
of acliie\ement and are likelj to be taken up with alacrity and 
performed with zest As already stated, the great argument 
m favour of affording facilities for the exercise ot the co-opera- 
tive spirit m this direction is the indirect effect it is sure to 
have on the progress of the co-operative movement in general 
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Anothei advantage which is likely to acciue fiom a steady 
extension of the policy of entiustmg the impioveinent of luial 
sanitation to co-opeiative societies is the mdnceinent theieby 
affoided to the piopei utilization of the common good fund of 
these societies Undei section 34 of the Co-opeiative Societies 
Act II of 1912, co-opeiative societies may contribute T-J per cent 
of then net piohts to a charitable pinpose as defined in section 2 
of the Chaiitable Endowments Act of 1890, and the by-lavv s of 
most societies pi ovide foi a common good fund It will be seen 
fiom the administration lepoit of the Co-operative Eegistiar 
for the year ending 30th June 1914 that the total net profits 
of agricultural and non-agiicnltinal societies amounted to 
Es ] ,80,976 and the amount available for the common good 
fund was Es 14,023 Net profits of co-opeiati%e societies are 
rapidly on the increase For the rear ending 30th June lUlo 
the total net profits of agricultural and non-agricultuial 
societies amounted to Es 4,81,698 and the portion capable of 
being utilised for the common good fund, to Es 36,11*2 
Considering that the amount reported in the latest review bv 
the Local Government of the working of local boards and 
Union Panchayats in this Presidency as having been spent on 
the construction and repair of drmkrng water wells and tanks 
and the improvement of village sites, namely, Es 8,28,743, 
Es 6,42,411 and Es 5,91,608 for the years 1914-16, 1913-14 
and 1912-13 respectively, inclnde expenditure on such works 
both m villages and m Union towns and in view also of the fact 
that the sums expended by local bodies on inial sanitation in 
recent years are composed largely ot Government giants which, 
m consequence of the war, are not likely fur a long time to be 
repeated, the amorrnts available from the common good fund of 
co-opeiative societies for such purposes are by uo means a 
negligible factor, especially as such sums are likely to be sup- 
plemented by volimtaiy contributions from the more charitably 
inclined, of whom there are not a lew m villages 

* Under Seotion 2 of the Charit'ible Endowments Aot, VI of 1890, 
“ charitable puipose ” mcludas relief of the poor, education, medical relief 
and the advancement of any otbsi object of genaial public utility, but does not 
include a purpose which relates exolubively to religious teaching ot worship 
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IS earnestl} hoped that Goveinment would take eaily 
steps to give the scheme a moie extended and sympathetic; 
tiial 

Tuberculosis. 


[B\ Dr M Brinivasx Eatj, ma,md,bsc,dph, 
Deput\ S^.nitary Commissioner and Director, 
Public Health Institute, Bangalore ] 

O NE of the most \\idel\ pievalent diseases, especially m 
cuilised conntiies is Tubeiculosis It i& a disease of 
piotean form, due to the invasion of any oigan m the 
body b} the tuheicle bacillus Even annuals aie not exempt 
fiom the attacks of this bacillus but those kept m continement 
are moie paiticulail) susceptible Vaiious kinds of fish, buds, 
cattle, pigs and the higher apes suffer from diffeient manifes- 
tations of this disease 

In studj mg the epidemiology of this disease, no fact comes 
out more stiongh than the great vauation in lelativ^^tly 
ceptibihti to Tubeiculosis which is noJtatftltfurr Hie difteei- 
races of man Euiopeans show a high degree of natural ai- 
acquiied immuniti Still the ravages of this disease aie so 
Mide-spread that it has been termed the White Man’s Plague 
it MU';. Mith refeience to tuberculosis that King Edward YII 
utteied his famous aphorism “If preventable, why not 
prevented ■’ ’’ When European civilisation was earned to 
various paits of the globe, the diseases from which the 
Europeans suttered, extended the sphere of then operations 
amongst races who had no previous experience of them 
Sinall-pox Measles and Tuberculosis may be taken as typical 
examples of what diseases can do m decimating the aboriginal 
ract;- uf Ninth Aineiica, Australia and Africa On the other 
hand, the Jews as a race appear now to be possessed of a high 
degree of iminunitj Tuberculosis of the lungs was 
unknow n to the ancient Hindu phv sicians It cannot 
be said that the disease was introduced mto India by 
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peans The Indians as a whole may be said to have been evolv- 
ing some amount of immunity to tubetcujosis, though it is 
not as high as m the case of the Jews 

Theie aie vazious factois which piedispose human beings 
to the attacks of Tuheicle bacillus The most impoitant of 
these aie the aitihcial conditions undei which men live on 
account of advancing civilisation and social custom As long 
as men were living in a state of Nature without any clothes oi 
houses, the micio-oiganisms did not affect them much But 
when natuial envuonments weie changed into artificial ones, 
the microbes and among them the Tubercle bacillus, began to 
find a favourable soil m the human body foi then growth and 
development But when the surroundings were still further 
modified by large numbers of people crowding together m 
towns and cities, slums came into existence and over-ciowding 
became excessive as a natural consequence of the irregu- 
larities in the distribution of wealth The Tnbeicle bacillus 
found itself m the most congenial atmosphere In a modern 
town, hardly a man can escape taking in Tubercle bacillr 
at each breath But fortunately man has been undergoing 
changes during this stiuggle for existence and the Tubercle 
bacrllus cannot thrive m the tissues w'hich offer a modicum of 
resistance to its attacks 

Heredity has been credited with being another important 
factor in the spread of Tuberculosis Scientific investigations 
have abundantly proved that Tubercle bacilli are not trans- 
mitted by either parent to the embryo It is ajtei bath and 
in the insanitary conditions in which parents live, that the 
child, like everybody else, gets the Tubercle bacilli into its 
sjstem What is really transmitted is not the Tubercle 
bacillus but a constitutional weakness which renders the 
tissues of the child offer no adequate resistance to the 
onslaughts of the Tubercle bacillus Many such children are 
born of parents who may both be in theix teens or one of 
whom IS young and the other old The Tubercle bacillus finds 
easy victims m the offspring of such ill-a&soited marriages 
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Anothei common pie-dispo&mg factoi is the pm suit of 
unhealthy occupations, woi king foi longhorns m ill-ventilated 
and oveiciowded lactones and woikioonis The constant 
bieathmg ot -vitiated an. possibh laden with infected dust, 
low ezs -vital lesi&tance on the one hand and favouis the giowth 
of inicio-oiganisius on the other Poveit\ and alcohol aie 
poweitnl allies ol the Tubeicle bacillus Poveity means lack 
of suthcient nntutious food and exposiue to conditions the 
leveise ot sanitaii When poieitv n combined with addiction 
to akohol, the bodv is placed m the most favouiable condi- 
tions to imite the Tubeicle bacillus to make it its home 
The wondei then is not that so mani fall \ictims to the 
Tubeicle bacillus, but that anj of them escape at all This 
lb said to be an age ul mdustiial pi og less in India and those 
inteiested in it should take caie not to lepioduce the slum 
conditions which aic hound to occui m mdubtiial tow'ns if 
things aie allowed to duft Wheievei theie is anj likelihood 
of the aggiegatiou of laige bodies of woikeis, piovision must 
be made foi housing them uudei sanitaiv conditions, and no 
facilities must be given to them to indulge m stiong dunk 

Fui the spieadof all foi ms of Tiibeicnlosis two fa^tois aie 
essential — il) The mcieased viiulence of the Tubeicle bacilli 
and lii the diiuinislied natmal lesi&tance oi immunity on the 
part ot the host Diumg intia-iiteiiiie life, the embi^o is 
safe fioin the bacilli Aftei hiith and while it is bieast-fed, 
the child has a lugli degiee of immunity But when the 
gemval lesistance is loweied eitbei tlnnugh chill oi hungei 
01 bad feeding oi accidental injuues oi duimg lecovei-y fiom 
Measles, Whouping-eoiigh, etc , the child becomes open to tubei- 
tulai mfc-tum and numbeis of clnldien die of it Duimg 
adolescence, i t , flora 12 to 18 veaib, attacks of Tubeiculosis 
aie Its^ ficinient and le-.s seveie Piobably the weakly ones 
w ho aie eithei hoin lutiualh susceptible oi aieunduly subjected 
to infection bv Tubeicle bacillus, hav e succumbed and the siii- 
vivors are a lelativelj haidiei lace When eaily matuiity is 
reached the bti uggle foi existence becomes keenei , oveiwoiked 
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and peihaps undeifed, shielded m man^ fiom the 

mvigoiatmg influence of sunshine and fiesh an, both sexes 
then fiequently succumb to the acutei toirus ot Tubeiculosis 

Tubeioulous infection enteis the bod 3 ^ b 3 " the an passages 
01 the alimentaiy canal Milk fioin tubeiculous cows has 
been commonh ciedited xvith the causation ot tubeiculosis in 
cliildien This belief does not lest on any secuie foundation 
It IS laiel} that cows m India sutiei f 10 m Tiibeiculosis and 
laiei still to hnd Tnbeicle bacilli 111 then milk Oiii aim 
ought no doubt to be to piovide foi a pine milk sniiph liom 
well-oideied dames and clean, well-ventilated and well-lighted 
cowsheds But the impoitauce of giving attention piimaiil} 
to cow’s milk lathei tluin to othei hygienic measuies foi the 
pievention ot consumption is nndoubtedli oveiiated 

Consumption as a cause of death mai he said to stand nu 
the tiipodof “ had feeding”, “ bad housing” and “had habits” 
This IS most common m the midst of pooiei neighliouihoods, 
amongst the oveiwoiked and badly noiuislied classes, those 
intoxicated by alcohol 01 those ciowded in excessn-e numbeis 
in unhealtln dwelling places and ignoiaut of the elemental \ 
laws of hygiene 

In the weekly letiiins of deaths sent bv the Health 
Otticeis of Bangaloie and Mysoie Cities, some of the deaths 
aie attiibuted to some foim 01 othei of Tubeiculosis Fioiii 
a compilation made fiom these letnins, the mteiesting tact 
comes out that m Bangaloie city, m 1915, theie weie 19'2 deaths 
tiom Tubeiculosis out of ‘2,895 deaths tiom all causes dining 
that peiiod In 1914 and 1913 theie weie 189 and 144 deaths 
out ot a total moitaliti of 3,356 and 2,733 lespectnely Thus 
in the last tiiennimu theie weie 8,954 deaths fiom all causes 
and Tubeiculosis accounted foi 525 of them That is to say , b 
out of eveiy 100 deaths aie due to consumption In M\soie 
City theie weie 183, 193 and 151 deaths tiom Tubeiculosis 
out ot a total moitaht\ of 2,020, 2 599 and 1,897 m 1913, 1914 
and 1915 lespectively In othei woids Tubeiculosis account 
ed toi 527 out ot 6,516 deaths To expiess it m auothei way. 
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8 out of 100 deaths in Mjsoie aie due to consumption In 
Kolai Gold Fields an impoitant centie of mdustiial activity 
the laige namhei of deaths legisteied as being due to con- 
sumption show s that it has not escaped the evils of insanitation , 
oveieiowding and inebiiety In 1914 and 1915 theie weie 
124 and 119 deaths out of a total moitalitv of 2,741 and 2,271 
lespectivelj Thus Tubeiculosis was lesponsible foi 243 
deaths out of the total 5,012 To make this compaiable with 
the figuies foi Bangaloieand Mjboie cities it may be said that 
5 out of eveiv 100 deaths aie due to consumption Siniilaily 
in the Civil and Militaij Station of Bangaloie, 645 deaths 
fiom Tubeiculosis weie leooided fiom 1st Apiil 1913 to 29th 
Febuiai} 191fa inclusive, the total moitality foi the same 
peiiod being 9,933 In othei woids, 6 out of eveiy 100 deaths 
aie due to the lavages of Tubeiculosis 

In speaking of vital statistics it must be home in mind 
that the lecoided causes ot death aie conipaiativelv few In 
the absence of an\ law lequiiing a medical ceitificate foi 
veiifving the cause of eveiv death, the Health authorities have 
to be content with lecoiding whatevei cause of death mav be 
mentioned hv the lelatues oi fuends of diseased We may 
theiefoie safelj assume that among the Piotean gionp “ othei 
causes ” aie included at least as many deaths fiom Tubei- 
culosis as aie actually said to be due to it Tubeiculosis being 
such a contagious and slowlj piogiessmg disease, it is possi- 
ble to sav, without oveistatmg the case, that foi eveij one case 
that dies theie aie at least hve suffeimg fiom the disease to a 
greatei oi lessei degiee and m one foim oi othei Thus we 
an IV e at the conclusion that in Bangaloie with a population 
ol about 33,000, theie aie on the lowest calculation 1,760 
persons afflicted w ith Tubeiculosis Similailv, blysoie with 
A population of about 71,000 has 1,755 suffeieis fiom consump- 
tion This means that one out of eveiy 50 in Bangaloie and 
one outof evei> 41 m Mjsoie has Tubeicle bacilli in his oi 
her sjstem and acting as a focus foi the spread of the disease 
From the figuies at my disposal, I find that of the nine 
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divisions into which Bangaloie has been paititioned toi* 
Municipal adininistiative puiposes, the thud division which 
compiises Siddekatte, Ailepet, and Akkipet is the woist, 
the second division compiismg Balepet, Baizipet, and Huiiopet, 
coming next The fust, eighth, and ninth divisions aie the 
best, the otheis occupying an mtei mediate position 

Anothei veij lemaikahle fact comes out tioin the study 
of vital statistics so fai as they aie available Out of 526 
deaths fiom Tubeiculosis m Bangaloie in 1913-14-15, 161 
ocGuiied among men and 364 among women In othei woidsr 
out of every 100 deaths fiom Tubeiculosis, women accounted 
foL 70 and men only foi 30 In Mysore, out of 527 deaths 
m the same tiiennium, 122 deaths occur led among men and 
405 among women That is to say out of 100 deaths, women 
accounted foi 77 and men only tor 23 Taking the two cities 
togethei, Consumption is about 3 times moie prevalent among 
women than m men In the Civil and Military Station, Ban- 
galore, of the 645 deaths, women accounted for 423 deaths and 
men for only 222 In other words, 65 per cent of deaths 
fiom Tubeiculosis weie among women and onlv 35 per cent 
among men 

The population of Kolai Gold Fields is composed chiefly 
of woiking men, many of whom have no families with 
them Thus m 1914 and 1915 consumption claimed 167 men 
and only 76 women If a piopei system of compulsory regis- 
tration of vital statistics had been m foice, we could diaw 
some inteiestmg inferences regarding the influence which 
race, age, social customs, diet, etc , exeit on the incidence of 
Tubeiculosis Butthis is impossible, as things aie at the piesent 
day At any late statistics confiim the expeiieiice of medical 

* The writer’s observations coincide with the results rapoited hy the 
Health Officer ol Calcutta in his Hepoit for 1914 15 He says — “ The 
moat striking feature of the statistics relating to tuberculosis in Oaloutta, 
however, is the ovetwhelmmg preponderance of females attaoked The mor- 
tality rate amongst females was d 6 per thousand, compared with 1 8 per 
thousand, among males, i e , females sufiorad moie than twice as severely as 
males The saddesc feature of the returns is that the excessive moitality 
amongst females occurs chiefly amongst girls of 10 — dO years of age and young 
women of 20 — 80 " — Ed 
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men that consumption is vei\ pievalent among the Mnssalman 
ghosha women Thet aie depiived of the chance of having 
a hieath of fiesh an, being alwa\s cooped up m the zenanas 
Thus consumption is not onh a contagious disease but a 
“social” one All the advances achieved m Hygiene by the 
comiunnit\ a'^ well as h\ the individual, eg , impiovement m 
houses, bodih cleanliness, nouiishuig food, cheapei necessaiies 
of life, plusic.al woikpiopeih legulated, snppiession of alcohol 
and sanitaiv ediicition of the people contiibute to limit its 
lavages 

In tlie eaih stages manv cascsof consumption aie amen- 
able to tieatmeut and consequent!} eail} diagnosis is of the 
fiibt impoitauce It is toi this pmpose and ioi the tieatment 
ot eaih cases that special dispeusaues aie so bad!} needed m 
laige cities The tubeiculosis dispeusaiv methods aie quite 
difteient limn those of the oidmaiv outpatient depaitments of 
Geueial Hospital, Special tiaming of medical men m the 
diagnosis and tieatment of tubeiculosis is necessaiv Theie- 
foie in am uiganisation against tubeiculosis, a cential dispen- 
saiv IS an essential factoi Vaiious functions and activities are 
centied m this institution It is the infoimation buieau of 
tubeiculosis in anv given aiea, to W'hich any one inteiested 
in auv aspect of the subject can come foi advice and guidance 
To It lesoit patients lecomuiended In othei agencies such 
as chaiitahk leligious and health societies It may be said 
to Lethe leceiv mg house within eas} access of those points 
vvheie the disease is most prevalent Patients come heie 
in anv stage of the disease Thev aie e-camined, diagnosed 
advised and tieated It acts as a cenfcie ioi domiciliai} 
tieatment A duect attack is made on the souices of the 
disease A nuise visits the houses of the patients to see that 
the doctui’s instiuctions as to open- windows, sepaiate sleeping 
accommodation, disposal ot the sputum, piepaiation ot food, 
the cleaning and geueial hygiene of the house aie cauied out 

The condition of the othei membeis of the household is noted 
bv the MediesI ntUr -n I 
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thus dibcoveted and piopei advice is given The dispensaiy 
acts as an educative centie foi the community the 

constant distiibution of liteiatmeand the aiianging of vauous 
lectuies and addiesses, theie is not only awakened an mteiest 
m the tuheiculosis pioblein but also that mteiest is focussed 
on the piactical acfcivit\ of the vaiious units of a co-oulinated 
scheme The dispensaij acts as a soit of cleaimg-house for 
the aiea in which it woiks The patient with eailj active 
disease foi whose cuie, lest, postiual exeicises, and giaduated 
activity undei the best hygienic conditions aie essential, is sent 
to the sanatoiiiim The infected child who does not gam 
weight while attending the oidinaiv school is sent to an open- 
aii school The advanced and dying cases living undei condi- 
tions favoiiiable to the infection of otheis and m houses wheie 
supeiviBion and suitable tieatmeiit aie diffacult of attainment 
aie tiansfeiied to hospitals loi advanced cases, not oulv m 
then own mteiest but foi the piotection of the community 
Suitable cases aie sent fiom the sanatoiium to a faim colony 
wheie fuithei tieatment may be necessaij to obtain foi the 
patients not only a clinical but also an economic cuie Lastly, 
the dispensaiv notihes the Medical Ofhcei of Health of all 
cases of the necessity foi disinfection, aftei death oi lemoval oi 
duiing the lifetimeof the patient and of anv othei ciicuinstances 
which might call foi his inteivention A laige piopoition of 
patients can betieafced fiom the dispensaiy m then own homes 
without inteifeiing wuth then occupations Thev howevei 
come to the dispensaiy on paiticulai dajs to leceive tiihei- 
cnlm infections This Edinbnigh system for the contiol and 
eiadication of tuheiculosis was initiated moie than a quaitei of 
a centuiv ago by Sii Eobeit Philip Its success has been 
pioved by its adoption in piactically e\eiy civilised countiv 
So fai as I know, Bombay and Lalioie aie the only two places 
m India wheie special dispensaiiesfoi diagnosi-^ and tieatment 
of tuheiculosis have been established In these places the 
Municipalities have lealised the seiionsness of the situation and 
also then own responsibilities m the mattei 
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As stated above, the Ceutial Tubeiculosis Dispensaiy is 
onh one tactoi To ensuie an\ measuie of success, it must 
foiiii pait cif a compiehensue scheme which ought to include 
a sanatoiium, a hospital foi advanced cases, an open-aii school, 
a faim colon\ and a Public Health Authoiitv 

In mani countiies legislation has piovidedfoi compulsoiv 
notification of all cases ot consumption that may come under 
the notice ot medical piactitioneis It has never been popular 
noi has it woiked satistactoiih The disease is one of long 
duration and mere notification without ample provision for 
conrpnlsovr segregation, is doomed to failure Our experience 
of compulsoir notification and isolation of patients stricken 
with plague is such that there i-> no likelihood of oui resort- 
ing to similar measures with regard to consumption 

Legislatne enactment about the inspection of dames, 
cow'sheds, and slaughtei houses is a good general sanitary 
measuie and as such it mar he welcomed, but as a means of 
controlling tuberculosis, it must take a secondaij place, as the 
evidence of milk and meat being important agents nr the 
spiead of tubeiculosis is at best slight 

Wheie legislation mar u&eirillj step in. is m the direction 
of pieveutingindiscinniiiate spitting, which is a serious danger 
to the conrnrumtr The practice itself is disgusting and there 
can be no two opinions regarding the necessity ot keeping places 
of public resort clean and unpolluted A Municipal regulation, 
if not a legislatn e enactment prohibiting mdisciimmate spitting 
m tiains, trams, public coureranL.es and public buildings will 
have a real educatire ralue m torrns like Bangalore and Mysore 
wheie theie aie laige numbeis of educated people Though 
such an enactment cannot be rigorously enforced, it will make 
the commumtr realise the seriousness of the practice What 
our Municipalities ought to do, is to take measures for the 
allaying of dust in the roads, especially in these days of motor 
cars Anr onerrho has had the misfortune to walk along a 
dusty road when high winds prevail and a motor car dashes by, 
will srmpathi-se rrith me in my contention Bust is mimical. 
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to geneial health and specially affects the eyes and lungs The 
pai tides of dust laden with tubeicle bacilli fiom diied sputum, 
aie inhaled b> almost eveijbody Btieet wateiing on metalled 
and giavelled loads is useless Its benefit is at besttiansitoiy 
and bv assisting the disintegiation of the suiface leads to the 
pioduction ol dust in gieatei quantities This has been oui 
common expeiience in Bangaloie In all loads iiheie tiaffic is 
heavy and incessant, tai and tai compounds applied cold to 
swept suifaces give good lesults A patent piepaiation named 
Taico IS said to give bettei lesults but it is moie costly The 
less dust theie is on a load the gieatei aie the chances of sun’s 
light and heat killing the tubeicle hacilh 

In ally oigamsed fight against tubeiculosis the gieatest 
enemy we nave to contend against is ignoiance Any measures 
taken to dispel this ignoiance will beai the gieatest fiuit 
"We have to turn to the Depaitiuent of Education to assist 
us Education and sanitation must ahiajs go hand in hand 
and any divoice between the two is unnatuialandgieatly to be 
legietted Oui combat with any disease will be easiei if the 
people foi whom we woik aie sufficiently educated to second om 
etfoits As it IS, we have at piesent to meet the passne i esist- 
ance, it not the active thw'aitmg, on the pait of the people m 
the caiiymg out of any sanitaiy impiovements Foimation 
of anti-tubeiculosis societies, populai lectuies, and fiee distii- 
bution of pamphlets and leaflets aie the means of educating 
the public to a bettei sense of then lesponsihilities in the 
mattei of pieseivatiou of public health 

In the abolition oi leduction of consumption, school 
medical inspection and the treatment of the physically unfit 
school childien aie almost ceitain to play a consideiahle pait 
When this measnie is hiought into effect and school Medical 
Inspectois detect consumptive school childien, infoimation of 
the gieatest value will be collected Some really definite 
notion of the extent to which children of school age aie the 
subjects of this disease will be anived at and doubtless steps 
to establish open-air schools and any other si stem of tieat- 
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luent iiiid ple^e^tlull will be luoie leadily taken Thus the 
disease will be biought moie undei coutiol at the eailiest 
moment and almo'-t ceitamlj with the best possible lesults, 

Attei ail, the stmggle against tubeiculosis by means of 
legislative measiues such as coinpnlsoiy notification of all cases, 
corapiilsoi} segiegation of mtected pemons and desti notion 
of all infected milk and meat, is at best a hopeless task We 
can nevei hope to depine Natnie of hei powei to kill oft those 
who h.^^e mheuted vnlneiabihtv Natuial selection is stim- 
genth opeiatmg on man and will lemove those individuals m 
whom no ‘elasticit\ of lesistance” exists The evolution of 
man and of the tubeicle bacillus on mutuallj antagonistic 
lines, seenm likeh to pioceed till the end of tune Only by 
the giadiial establishment of natuial immunity, built step by 
step In successive geneiations who have successfully lesisted 
its attacks, can tieedom fiom the dise.ise be at last attained 
Thus we must btlieve that acquued immuuitv is becoming 
moie and more a featuie of mbanised population The benign 
lesions contiacted in infancy lemain mdefinitely latent and 
thej geneialh confer upon those who have them, a manifest 
lesistance m legard to ultimate reinfection to which they may 
be exposed, so that thev become protected from the seiious 
forms and lapid evolution of tuberculosis Any compulsoiy 
isolation of peisons snfleiing fiom tuberculosis may actually 
letaid lathei than assist the struggle against consumption 
This It would do b\ lessening the risk of infection of the 
coimnumty and mteifermg with the law of natuial selection 
and suuival of the fittest What can and should be done 
IS to place all individuals fiom bath onwards under conditions 
most conduciv e to the maintenance of good health, so that 
thev nia-s encounter infection successfully, leniembeimg 
alwavb that overwork, undeifeeding and bad housing are the 
surest preparations for the disease It is only when economics, 
social legislation and philanthropy co-operate with medical 
science that what may be termed Public Health can come 
into existence 
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Tree Libraries in Baroda. 

A mong the numeious conteiences that aie being held 
in the hot weathei m several districts of the Madias 
Piesidenc}, the cuiious leader of the newspapers will 
have lemaiked a new and somewhat significant movement 
which was brought to a focus at a compaiativelj little known 
town in the district of Nistna We refer to what was called 
the Kistna Libriiies Conference, held on the 23id April at 
Gudivada At this conference was for the first time promi- 
nently brought to the knowledge of the public a slow and 
steady development of small leading-iooms and hbiaiies, 
intended pimcipally to cater foi tire needs and lequiiements 
of the villagers, as opposed to the English-educated townsmen 
of the Presidency And one of the resolutions that was 
passed at this conference demanded the active aid of municipal 
and local bodies to farther the growth of this movement, 
which apparently stjdes itself as of the people and for then 
particular benefit In these days we are familiar with 
the phenomenon that what is once articulately demanded by 
a section of the people at one place is taken m hand bj otheis 
at other places and pressed forward to the attention 
of the Goveiumeut as well as the general public , wm may 
therefoie take it that sooner oi later it may become an 
important question tor the local bodies to decide how far they 
will be justified in diverting any portion of their slender and 
inelastic revennes to meet and control this new demand on 
them To help our readers in understanding this problem 
and estimating its relative importance, we propose to give 
here a very bnef account of a similar demand which wis 
created and developed in the Native State of Baioda 

For, in this particular as well as in other matters, this little 
State is ambitious of being the pioneer m this coimtry. We 
all know that the State is governed by a Euler who has won 
the reputation of being absolutely feailess and tireless m 
making new and daring experiments m the art of admmis- 
8 
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tiation And otheis max be peiinitted to leain something 
fium the success oi failuie which has geneialh attended such 
evpeiimeucs 

It IS possible that the expeiiment ot staitmg village 
hbiaiies was luxced on the Mahaiajah as an inevitable conse- 
quence ot the mtiodiiction ot compulsoij elemental! education 
m the State It is a common and discouiaging expeiience of 
man\ public seiiants to find that childien W'ho had undeigone 
tluee 01 foul \eais of tiaiumg m a school aie found m aitei- 
hte to he almost entiieU imalile to lead oi wiite e\en then 
own names, so that one ma! well be led to think that such 
teaching as was gnen to them w^as entuely futile, if not woise 
It would seem as d such minute doses of inomlation against 
iguoiance and illiteiac! aie like moculation against the plague 
the imiuumt! is nut of long dmation and has to be lenewed 
at fiequeut mtenals The habit of leading is appaieuth not 
one easih aequiied though it can be easilj lost And it 
would theietuie be wise to take steps to attiactthe village! to 
good books almost; lusidiuush, as it weie, and in spite of him- 
self. and see that the habit ot leading has become so mgiamed 
ill Inm that, when once established, it is, like the habit of 
iliiiiking, .iliuost impossible to shale off 

Feilups tbeie was some such idea woiking in the mind 
of the Mahaidjali when he lesolved to tiy this expeiiment 
At an\ late we aie told that he was immensely stiuok with 
the possibilities ot the svstem ot fiee hbiaiies developed m the 
United States ot Ameuca and stiaightway decided to tians- 
plant the ststem to his own iState 

The lesult has so fai been inaivellous Poi, indeed, enthu- 
'‘i.'ism, when wedded to powei and dnected with wisdom, goes 
vei\ fai on the loacl to success While m 1910 theie weie 
only about 1 h 8 siibsciiptionlibiaries m the State, with next to 
no leadeis and not any vitality to speak oi, we find tow aids 
the end of Julj 1915, a total of 386 village libiaries, 36 town 
libraries, d distiict libraiies and a handsome cential libraiy 
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nn the City of Baioda itself, having a total stock of over 
2,10,000 books and a total ciiculation in the piecedmg "veai of 
ovei 2,20,000 books To iindeistand the full significance of 
these liguies, it should be home in mind that the total popu- 
lation of Baroda State is only two millions, that the numbei of 
towns m it with a population exceeding 4,000 is only 39 and 
the numbei of villages exceeding 1,000 inhabitants is leckoned 
at 426 

As alieady stated, the expeiiment was staited in the "veai 
1910, when His Highness appointed Mi W A Eoideu, a tiain- 
ed Ameiican Libiaii expeit, as the fiist Diiectoi of State Lib- 
laiies The main idea m staiting this movement w'as“to 
banish the pest of iguoiance” fiom among the people The 
tchief lines of woik weieliom the beginning cleaih laid in the 
Hollowing teims — 

“ The hill ai\ is not going to be a meie stoiehoiise of books, 
but will use evei 5 means to make its books accessible to all 
those who want them and to see that those who need them 
lealise that need and act accoidingh The duties of a modem 
llblal^ extend to the eutne community, instead of being limit- 
ed to those who voluntaiih entei its doois It believes that 
it should find a leadei toi e\eiv hook m its shelves and 
piovide a hook toi evei\ leadei in the community , and that 
m all cases it should do the actual woik of bunging book and 
readei togethei This lequiies gieat multiplication of faci- 
lities, such as lending books foi home use, fiee access to shelves, 
cheeiful and homelike libiaij building, looms foi ehildien 
and women, co-opeiation with schools, mtei-libiaiy loans, 
longei liouis of opening, moie useful catalogues and lists, the 
extension of bianch lihiai\ systems, and of tiavellmg and home 
libiaiies, and co-oidinatiou of woik thiongh lectiiies, exhibits, 
and tianalations into veinaculais ” 

The above extiact selves at the same time to explain what 
is exactly meant by the teim “ fiee hbiaiies ” in the State We 
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have some examples of vhat aie teimed fiee hbiaiies m this 
Piesiclenc^ The Conneiuaia Public Ijibiaiy at Madias may 
seive as an example ot what we geneialp mean by the teiin 
Any one tiee to go into the handsomely appointed leading 
looms of thi= libiaiy, turn ovei the catalogue placed tbeie, call 
foi such books as he caies to peiuse , a leady attendant selves 
joii wutb piomptitiide, and then you aie free to lead away there 
foi as long as you like, until you aie tned oi until it is tune for 
the olhce of the hbiaiv to be closed In othei woids, you aie 
fiee to lead the books, but only m the libiaiv looms and dining 
its othce houis , not whenevei you aie in the mood to lead oi 
when it suits \oui convenience, but as it suits the convenience 
of the management of the libiaiy If you happen to be an 
office hack oi a business man, yoni business bouis will be 
much the same as the office boms of the libiary , you wilf 
have baldly any chance of going to the libiaiy, still less the 
time to stay and lead the books you caie about Cleaily a 
free libraiy like this is not intended to luie men into the 
pleasant paths of leading It is a place of business, wheie 
leading is the business tiansacted That is not the idea of a 
flee libran m Baioda 

Take the case of the Cential Libiaiy at Baioda City, 
which was developed fioin the old Lakshmivilas Palace Library, 
Heie each and eveiy citizen of Baioda is a meinbei of the 
library He can go theie, select his own books diiect fiom 
the shelves, and either read them tbeie oi take them home to 
read at his leisuie If you aie not pel sonally known to the 
librarian oi any lesponsible meinbei of the hbraiy staff, you 
have only to give a lefeienceto some lespectablepei sou living 
m the Btate and give your exact addiess and occupation Any 
State employee chawing a salaiy of Rs 40 oi moie, any one 
owning landed piopeitj in the State, any income-tax payei, oi 
inamdai, m shoit, any peison of such position and standing in 
the State as gives confidence to the libiarian, can stand as- 
gnarantee for you, that you will not damage the books , and that 
IB all that iB necessary to enable y ou to take home any books fi om 
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the libiaiy Of couise lefeience books and specially valuable 
and laie woiks of ait aie not in any cucumstances allowed 
out of the libiaiv Tbeie is always a leasonable maigm allow- 
ed foi the weal and teai of books and atiict and meticulous 
attention is not paid to tiiding damages done to them by a 
not imieasonable handling of books by the leadeis And the 
geneial e\peiience of this polic\ of tinst has been that theie 
have been veiy lew losses of books, thus piovmg that the 
num bei of black sheep m any laige community — even though 
it be the leading cominunity — is vaiy small 

All the libiaiies staited undei this scheme in Baioda aie 
flee m the sense desci ibed above They aie classified as village, 
town, distuct and cential hbiaiies The Cential Libiaiy is 
the guide, philosophei and fiiend of all the othei libiaiies 
The Bibtiict Libiaiv is eiitiusted with the supeivision of all 
the mmoi libiaiies in the distuct Some Town Libiaiies aie 
deputed to look aftei the concerns of a few of the adjacent 
village hhiaiies Eveiy libiaiy has to send m a quaiteily 
lepoit of its woiking to the Guiatoi of the Cential Lihiaiy 
In places which have not yet staited a libiaiy of then own, the 
Cuiatoi IS piepaied to send dowm a set of tiavellmg hbiaiies, 
if the villageis evpiess a desue foi them These tiavellmg 
hbiaiies consist of about HO books, packed m well-made boxes 
and caiefully selected so as to meet the needs and suit the 
tastes of the aveiage villagei The books aie allowed to le- 
mam foi a peiiod of 90 days and should then be letiuned to 
the CentialLibiaiyyvith a shoit statement showing the numbei 
and kind ot books issued to and used by the villageis This 
letmn seives to indicate m what duectiou the tastes and 
tendencies of the villageis he 

All these hbiaiieS aie in pait snppoited by the State, by 
private subsciiptions and bv contiibutions tiom the local 
bodies The lule is that whatever is the amount laised annually 
by the villagers, an equivalent sum is contiihuted by the local 
panchayat and the State separately To form a village libiaiv, 
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it IS eiiougli toi the villageis to laise a sum of Bs 50 pei annum’ 
fiom among them&ehes That will give them an income of 
Es 150 Out of this the\ aie empowered to spend a maximum 
of 25 pel cent on books, 30 pel cent on periodicals, not more 
than 25 pei cent being allowed to be spent on rent and fur- 
nishing of the libiai\ And nr the matter of purchasing of 
books, the Central Libiair comes to their aid bj providing 
books Muith Es 100 tor e^veij sum of Es 25 handed over tn 
it hr the Milage libiatj Each village ]ibiai\ is managed 
geneialK b\ a small committee appointed by the subsciibeis 
fioiu among themsel\e&, the village schoolmaster being the 
librarian 

To toim the Town Library, similarly, the townsmen ha\e 
to raise a maximum ot Es 300 a -veai, w'hich wall be trebled' 
b\ the contiibutions from the Government and the local 
luiinicipalitv The maximum will have to be raised to 
Es 700 it the townsmen are ambitions ot raising then library 
to the ^.tatus ol a District Libiair The same rule of part 
contiibiition applies to the constiuction ol library buildings, 
pioMded that the design and estimate tor the buildings are m 
each case pas-jcdas suitable by the Central Library Departments 
The minimum cost of a village library building comes to 
Es 1,500, while the cost of the town library building varies be- 
tween Es 3,000 and 7 ,500 It may be noted that about fifteem 
town lihiaiies and nine village libraries have been so far built 
while six town and six village libraries are in course of erection,. 


To enable the local bodies to meet the recurring cost of 
these likaiies, the State is prepared to consider favourably 
anr pioposai that may be made by them to levy special tax- 
ation, as by imposing a small library rate of one or two annas, 
as the case may he, annually per head of the literate adult 
male population But we are not aware that any local body 
has yet availed itself of this permission The total State 
expense last year is estimated at slightly over Es 84,000 
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The following table gives in a small compass an idea of 
the cost and lapid piogiess of the movement in the State 


i 

Yeai 

No oflibraries at 
the boginniiig oi 
the yeai 

Newly 

opened 

Giroulation of 
books 

Cost of 
main 

tenance 

Bs 

Cost of 
buildings 
ereoted 

Bs 

Towns 

V illagss 

i9rr rr 

267 

34 1 

28,500 

27.900 

14,796 

Nil 

rsra ra 

301 

43 I 

61,838 

37,693 

32,577 

50 828 

rma u 

S4i 

18 i 

88,033 

41,690 

43,764 

46,756 

Idli 15 

362 

1 

61 ! 

l,2i,061 

52,160 

61,288 

67,716 


Statement legaiding tiavelhng libiaiies 



1911 12 

1912 13 

1913 14 , 

1 1 

1914 16 

No of cases sent 

90 

199 

297 

j 364 

No of Books cuculated 

6,851 

14,166 

12,792 

18,837 

No of teadaiB 

— 

6,260 

6,132 

7,o66 

Total cost 

2,892 

2,218 

2,998 

‘2,469 


Town-Planning and Co-operation. 

[Br T Srinivasa Mudaliae, b a , b l Oh airman, 
Municipal Council, Erode ] 

T here seems to be no doubt that suthoient attention is 
not bestoued by civic bodies on the middle classes 
who aie the luainstai of oni towns The tyianny of 
the landloid ovei his tenants, especially m towns, is becoming 
moie and moie unbeatable The lents aie lai^^ed yeai aftei 
yeai on flimsiest pretexts so that the tenant is taxed to the 
bieakmg point Any suggestion, theiefoie, to help this suffei- 
ing class will be a step in the light dnection 

The most noticeable featiue in the system of town foim- 
atiou m 0111 countiy is the selection of low-lying maishy 
tiacts, houses being huddled togethei m hollows which easily 
become hot-beds of mosquitoes and malaiia While being 
exposed to the seventy of the sun such towns aie denied the 
bieeze that can alleviate the heat and which elevated areas 
iichly enjoy The reasons for such selection ate not far to 
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seek la a couati\ like oiua wlieie laina aie so scanty and 
watei so acaice, people natuially seek low giounds wheiem to 
settle themselves so that vvatei ma\ be easily had The 
close foimatiou of houses with little oi no means ioi venti- 
lation and without open space aiound is the natuial lesult 
of want ot ,secmit\ which the pie-Biitish davs of pillage 
hiought about Asa lesnlt, towns m geneial suffei fiom a 
Innnmg aimuspheie, houses have ugh fiontage, stieets aie 
nauow and oidmauh the amenities of mban life aie denied 
to the townsfolk It will be a inisnomei to call oui miseiable 
ail 'tight dwellings with then soot\ appeal auce and dull 
siuiuimdmgs ,is ‘ homes 

In ancient d.ns theie was some mdei and baimonj m 
town touiuition, the aiiangemeiit being based on caste sjstem 
At pi esent, we find the caste sisteui giadually giving way to 
class foimation, e-'peeiallv m niban aieas, and w'e aie now in 
the stage of tmnsition wheiem theie is too much of indmdu- 
dht\ and too little of mtei dependence One's own welfaie oi 
wealth-making is the sole consideiation m honse-planning , 
the commonweal of the community, even the convenience and 
conifoit ot one'= nest dooi neighbom, is a negligible — peihaps 
unknow n—(piantiti m house constiuction Some method 
must, theiefoie, be adopted b\ which the mdnidiiahtj maybe 
made to ineige in inteidependence so that the common 
benefit of the (onnuuniti mat be seemed on some solid basis 
And no bettei piinciple can seive such a puipose than 
co-opeiation 

Tiade and industiies and the temptation of highei wages 
aie attidcting a laige numbei ot iiual population into mban 
aicas It theiefoie behoves eveiy Town Council to take up the 
subject of town-planning moie seiiou&h and to piovide ioi 
piopci houses, puier aimospheie, and healthy suuoundings at 
least in cubuihan aieas 

The two drawbacks of town life leteiied to above aie 
gradually vanishing The introduction of pipe water supply 
m our towns is one of the gieatest boons of British admims- 
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txation The xvant of secmitj has also vanished Civic 
Bodies max theiefoie take lapid stiides in town-planning 
and town extension m suitable elevated aieas A Town 
Planning Act, a set oi building bx e-laws and diiect poweis of 
acquisition aie some of the elements that aie uigentlx needed 
ioi local bodies to leach then goal m no distant date But 
the citizens themselves must woik up then salvation Tliej 
must, xxithout losing time, foim Building Bocieties and 
Tenants’ Associations and help then Town Coipoiations m the 
foimation of suitable subiubs The Toun Councils can 
acquiie extensive and elevated aiens and plot them into suit- 
able house sites, laxing out wide loads, and making piovision 
foi paiks and plajgioniids The Building Societx max take 
up the house sites and eithei comtiuct houses itself and lent 
them to tenants oi advance money to its membeis foi such 
constiuction on the heeiuitj of such sites and buildings 
Tenants’ Associations max auange foi the combination of 
families xx^hich max live togefchei in laige buildings piovided 
eithei by such Associations oi b\ biggei Societies , 'tin ougli 
co-opeiation such families max exeicise economx and enjoj 
life xxith common sites foi their mamitactining and othei 
puiposes Wheieas oidinaiilx only the iichei fexx'' can com- 
mand Gomfoits and conveniences which may be necessaij 
luxiuies in cixic life, tliiongh co-opeiatiou the middle class 
many can attain such aiueuities without extiaoidiuaiv effoit 

Poi successful co-opeiation, at least in the eiulj stages, 
some social tie oi class foiiuatiun seems necessaix If so, 
laxxyeis and tiadeis, oil mongeisand aitisans may toim each a 
separate group xxitli an association of its oxxn but fonning to- 
gethei meinbeis of one Building Society 

Poi the successful woiking of such Associations at least foi 
some time to come, it may be necessaiy foi Local Bodies as 
well as the Local Goveiument to pationize those Associations 
either by lending money on nominal lates of inteiest or bv 
guaianteeing a ceitain percentage of pioht. It may even be 
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wolth. Vihsle foi Miimcipal Councils to giant special concessions 
to subuibs foimecl nnclei sucli conditions b\ way of i educed 
taxation at least foi a ceitam peiiod 

Manifold aie the ad\antages oi tins system By the 
cieation oia subuiban aiea on co-opeiative basis you will have 
laised a self-sut&cient and self-ieliant community which can 
look aftei its attaus in matteis of sanitation, health and eveiy 
day hie and such coipoiate life null in turn stimulate a spuit 
ol to-opeiatiou m that body But the Town Coipoiation 
must exeicise piopei contiol ovei such subuibs tbiougb its 
building bi e-laws, foi a Civic Bocl\ must be the aitist as well 
as the aichitect of its town' 


The Madras Corporation. 

Its financial position with special reference to the 
Drainage and Water Supply Works, 

A IIECENT oidei of the Madias Government and a leply 
theieto bv the Coipoiation of Madias have focussed 
public attention on the finances of the Cit's , and it 
seems theictoie necessaiv to set out the exact financial posi- 
tion of the Coipoiation in the pages of the Gazette So fat as 
the ineiits of the lontioveisv between Government and the 
City aie conceined, anv Municipal Commissionei of six jeais’ 
-standing has enough facts within his own knowledge to see 
with which side tlie advantage lies We must confess indeed 
to a feeling of amused siupiise at the mgenuous way in which 
elementaiv facts — long known to the ‘man in the stieet ” 
lof M idias) — ’aie announced m the Government oidei as 
if thev weie new discoveiies made by an aigus-eyed 
hecietaudl. and side hi side with these palpable tiuths aie 
asseitions which appeal to betiay a want of knowledge of the 
pievious histou of the Special Diamage and Watex woika 
The oidei concludes — as all such oideis do — wuth a diiection 
to the Coipoiation to submit a “ cleai ” statement of its liahi- 
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lities, oi the expenditnie necessaij- to complete the woihs, and 
of the way m which the} aie piopo^-ed to be financed If 
“ deal” statements aie what w'as needed to save the situation, 
the Coipoiation’s financial salvation should have been assnied 
yeais ago, toi evei since Mi Madeley took chaige of the 
Special Woiks and toimulated his pioposals, the Coipoiation 
has been doing nothing else but submitting veiy deal — and, we 
may add, veiy elaboiate — statements to Qcieimuent showing 
its financial position and lesouices and the plans and devices 
foi meeting the cost of the special w'oiks We advisedly say 
“ plans and devices”, foi even tiom a time piioi to Mi 
Madele} ’s advent and in tact even to the cieation of the Local 
and Municipal Secietauat, both the City and the Groveinment 
have lecognised that the execution ot an adequate scheme ot 
diamage and watei supply foi Madias was be\ond the oidmaiy 
lesoiuces of theOoipoiation and consideiable financial ingenuit} 
has been locally exeicised in devising new wavs of exploiting 
the long-sutteiing late-payei The teiinmal tax, a local in- 
come-tax, a hquoL duty, and taxation ot the Poit Tinst vveie 
all inventions ot this fiscally teitile pie-Madeley peiiod audit 
none ot them has “ inateiialised ”, it was ceitamh not the iault 
of the Coipoiation, but the blame mustiest with the excessive 
couseivatisui and neivous diead of ‘going up to India,” 
which maiked the Madias G-oveimnent Noi weie the coin- 
missioueis content with meieU thiow'ing seed on nnfiuitful 
soil In spite of the standing official hehet — like most official 
beliefs it peisists in the face of tacts — that the Coipoiation is 
unwilling to tax itselt, duiing this eia the Cominissioneis 
twice incieased the taxes with the specific object o'' hnaiicmg 
these woiks In 1899, they laised the latcs on vehicles and 
animals and the impoit duty on tunhei and fiiewood, and in 
1906 they not only enhanced the lates ot license fees and ol 
chaiges foi supply of watei toi non-domestic puiposes, but 
also the piopeity tax to the hguie at which it stood (17f 
pel cent ) till the commencement of the cuiient financial yeai 
If we lemembei that in Madias the law does not make any 
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allowances foi lepaiis in assessing immoveable piopeities 
while alltheothei laigei municipalities peimit a leduction 
of 10 pel cent fiom the assessed valuations foi this puipose, 
this late of 17^ pel cent is the highest in India And with the 
lecent increase to 18^ pei cent on the gioss annual valuation, 
the Madias iate-pa\ei has the satisfaction of feeling that m 
piopoition to income, he is not onlv the heaviest taxed indi- 
\idual m the coiinti\ but that it will take a long time indeed 
liefoie Ins Bombm oi Calcutta compatiiot can come up to the 
le\pl ot Ins Line saciifice If furthei stimulus weie lequiied 
to his patiiotic thoughts, we can lemind him of the ciiciim- 
stance that while bepaws both a piofessional and a \ehicle 
tax the citifen ot Boniba\ does not pay the foiinei at alt , his 
Calcutta colleague pa^s ouh a %eiv attenuated foim ot it, and 
the E.ingoon man is exempt tiom both It is a pleasing fiction 
that the elected commissionei will not put biiidens on his 
electois One had ouh to he piesent at the last budget 
meeting ot the Jladias Coipoiation and note the wav in ■winch 
an ‘ uiisvmpathetic ” Piesident and the ‘‘sympathetic” 
lepieseutatnesof the “ pooi ” late-pajeisfiateimsed, andwnth- 
out one haish woid oi discoidaut note laised, b> a stioke of the 
pen, the house-tax to its peimissible legal maximum of 18J per 
cent to be disabused of this notion The tuith of the matter 
IS that the late-paiei is fan game, whether the person 
operating on him is the sun-diied buieauciat oi the sturdy 
lepieseutative of the people 

The Coipoiation has taken stock of its financial position 
with special lefeieuce to the drainage and water snpplj 
schemes on numerous occasions — so numerous indeed that 
e\en to refer to them all heie will unduly tire the patience of 
our readers The pigeon-holes of the .Secretariat Offices must 
he full of the reports and discussions on these stock-takings, 
arid a mere glance at them should suffice to “ remind ” 
Government that rt is a woik of siipeieiogation to “ remind ” 
the Corporation of Its * primiuv financial responsibility” for 
these works The history of the Madras ciG drainage and 
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watei snpph woiks ib a hibtoiv of the attempts made by the 
Coipoiation to finance woiks which have always been hope- 
lessly be\ond its capacity to finance And this incapacity 
was not ,1 iact dibcoveied foi the fiist time by an amazed — 
and pained — Madias Government on the 28th day of Pebiu- 
al^ 1916, but a tiuth pioclii'med again and again by the 
Coipoiation and lecognised as often by the Goveinment It 
lb a long histoij , and like all histones, it has an ancient peiiod, 
a medneyal peiiod and a modem one It will snthce heie to 
lefei totheyeais 1899, 1906-07, 1911 and 1914 when the 
Coipoiation leviewed m full detail its financial position and 
laid the case befoie Goveinment On eveiv one of these 
occasions it showed how inadequate its existing lesouices weie 
to meet the cost of the schemes , it suggested new souices of 
levenne, and concluded with pointing out th.u even with the 
added levenues the schemes could not possibly be financed 
without libeial assistance fiom Goveinment With all these 
facts befoi e them, the Goveinment m 1907 amended the City 
Municipal Act so as to piovide foi the appointment of a 
Special Engmeei to take chaige of these schemes, imported 
hli Madelev fiom England and, when he foimnlated his 
proposals, sanctioned them, though the Coipoiation was so 
doubtful as to then financial expediency that they yveie saved 
from rejection only by the casting \ote of the ofiicial President 
Undei the ciicumstances even a couit of law acting on a well- 
known piinciple of equity would hold that Goveinment had 
made itself lesponsible foi the woiks to the extent that it was 
hound to find whatever funds the Coipoiation could not 
provide itself either by existing taxation oi by the new 
somces suggested by it The Coipoiation has now reached 
the limit of taxation permitted by law, and as foi new souices 
of revenue, though the Goyminment oidei blames the Corpo- 
lation toi “not putting them into operation”, the Coipoiation 
cannot put them mto,opeiation without an alteration of the law, 
and action m ihis direction has to be taken not by the 
Corporation but by the Government Undei the circumstances 
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be^\lbe foi Go\einnient to diop the tone of mjuied 
innoceiiee tiiid in co-opeifition \Mth the CoipoiAtion to see 
how tdi tlie new situation developed b\ the wai should modify 
the schemes ahead\ sdiictioned Foi it is lealh a case of the 
upsetting Lalculntions ot the pie-wai peiiod and the finan- 
cial inqjtdt-i in which the Coipoiation finds itself is onh one 
instance of the distmbauce Go\einmeut al’wa 3 s intended to 
assist the Coipniation in the execution of these schemes and 
in the past have made ceai aftei \eai hbeial annual giants foi 
the pmpose, but the financial stllngenc^ pioduced the w'ai 
piechules fuithei assistance and that is the seciet ol the 
piesent tiouble It would ceitainh have been nioie business- 
like it instead of lecnuing annual benevolences, the amount of 
which \auecl fionmeai to^eal and depended upon thepiessme 
put b\ the Piesident and the Coipoiation’s lepiesentative m 
tile Legislate e Council on the financial depaitment of the 
4Secietaiiat, Go\einment had decided once foi all how much 
it would allot ten the execution of these woiks and told the 
Cmpoiatiou to tnul the lest ot the mnne\ This is exactlv 
what the Cm poiation wanted the Gos eminent to do m 1911 
when It ie\iewed its position and aimed at the conclusion 
that aftei stiauiuig all its lesouices it would lequneagiant 
ol 7 j lakhs lu the aggiegate to execute the schemes Those 
weie spacious tunes when the Government of India had 
siu pluses* which it know not what to do with, and if the Madias 
Goceinmeut had displaced the same keenness as the Govein- 
meut of Bombac, the thiee-cpiaiteis of a cioie could doubtless 
have been coaxed out ot Simla Eoutme howevei luled the 
Secietaiiat and the Coipoiation was told that its lequest was 
pj ematiii e It now' finds it is too late ' 

Theie is no use howevei ci^mg ovei spilt milk We 
ha\e to accept the situation as it has actually developed 
and decide the futuie couise of the special woiks The 
total cost of these woiks accoiding to the latest estimate 
framed Mi Madeley— Mi Madelej’s estimates have a 
habit of growing from veai to teai— is 225 lakhs Up to date 
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about 110 lakhs have been spent and that leaves 115 lakhs to 
be piovided toi The lav- limits the Coipoiation’s poi^eis 
of laising tutuie loans to 80 lakhs If Government cannot 
make any fuithei giants it is cleai that the Coipoiation can- 
not pioceed with the woiks in then oiigmal shape The 
estimates vill have to be cat down h\ at least 35 lakhs A 
loanolEs 1 4,30,000 will be dischaiged m 1923, but the amount 
so set flee pins an^ additional amount that may be made 
available b} natmal mciease m the assessed valuation of the 
City will doubtless be leseived by the Coipoiation foi geneial 
hollowing pmposes , a giowing citj cannot affoid to exhaust 
its hollowing poweis on a single scheme, howevei impoitant 

A fuithei consideiatioii, howevei, now comes in The 
Coipoiation ma\ lawfully boiiow 80 lakhs to finance the special 
v\oiks that IS wuth lefeieuce to the legal oi theoietical limit 
But theie is a nauowei limit, i e , of the piactical abihtv to 
lepa'^ A loan of SO lakhs means an additional bmden of 
Es 4,8(j,000 thiowu on the levenue budget of the Coipoiation 
foi the next 30 ^eals Is that budget in a position to beai 
this lecmimg chaige ’ This is an impoitant iioint, as no local 
bods v^hlch aspiies to leasonable independence can aftoid to 
look foiw'aid to annual giants to meet its noimal expendituie 
It IS a veiy chtteieut mattei fiom asking foi assistance to 
execute cuinkd woiks of gieat magnitude 

An examination of theievenue budget of the cm lent yeai 
shows that the uoimal expendituie is m excess of the noimal 
leceipts by Es 2,91,000 In aiiiving at noimal figmes we 
have excluded all unusual items of leceipts and chaiges and 
fixed, foi “ new woiks,” an aveiage annual expendituie of 
Es 1,80,000 as the standaid The Eevenue Ofhcei’s punted 
note of bth Mav 1914, which was at the time consideied 
by the Coipoiation, shows that thea^eiage expendituie on 
this puipose duimg the five yeais piecedmg that note was Es 
2,10,000 But that was an eia of laige opening balances and 
the Coipoiation was libeial m its allotments foi new' woiks , 
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and if an a\eiaye is taken foi 12 veais, Es 1,80,000 would be 
found neaiei themaik It the uoimal evpenditiue as deduced 
tioiu the cuuent budget is to he assumed to lepiesent the 
uievUicible inininmin of futiue expendituie, then it is obvious 
that the le^enue budget cannot stand the slightest additional 
bin den and the Coipoiation must foithwith shut down the 
Special Woik's knd not onU that, the Ooipoiation must set 
about — and that at once — to find additional levenue to ^ the 
evtent of neail\ thiee lakhs to enable its leceipth and chaiges 
to balance It it cannot do this, the onh comse open to it 
m common honest\ is to suspend business and apply toi lelief 
on the Insol veiics side ot the High Couit 

This opens up an inquiiy as to the possibilities of m- 
cieasiug the leveune and leducmg the expendituie, and in 
making this ue shall do well to adopt as a staitmg point the 
foiecast which the Coipoiation made in 1914 m lesponseto a 
lefeience fioin Go%eiument The lesults aie available m 
punted papeis, copies of which weie furnished to the 
Coipoiation and it is somewhat suipiising that when passing 
the budget fni the cunent leai, no commisionei thought 
of compaiing its figuies with those piepaiecl m 1914 Taking 
first the income side of the budget, the piesent budget has 
inoie than realised the anticipations of 1914 The noimal 
expansion of the then existing taxes was expected to bung 
in a lexenue of Es 19,62,450 m the cuiient yeai As a 
matter of fact the budget shows — thanks to the Eevenue 
Ofiicei — that the taxes levied at the same lates as m 1914 vield 
an income of Es 20,67,000 Hndei municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation, there has been a fall but 
that has been more than counterbalanced by an increase 
under “miscellaneous” So far as the income side of 
the budget is concerned, the budget has more than main- 
tained the anticipations formed two years ago, and is a fur- 
ther proof that the Corporation can by no means be accused 
of tenderness to the rate-payer A scrutmy of the expendi- 
ture, however, reveals results which we can only describe as 
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staitling Undei maintenance — Diamage Woiks — we find 
that the sum piovided m the cuiient yeai is in excess of the 
estimate toi the ■> eai 1913-14 by over Ea 1,31,000 and i.s 
dangeiou^lj neai the figure which it was estimated to reach 
afiei the completion of the drainage works and the leoigani- 
satioir of the conservanc'^ department For the maintenance of 
n ater supply n orks, a sum of over 2 lakhs of rupees is pi'o\ ided 
m the cuiient real, though the estimate of 1914 anticipated 
oirli a maxiirrum expenditure of 1^ lakhs after completion of 
the works The expenditure on lighting after the extension 
of street electric lighting throughout the citv was estimated at 
Es 1,14,000 , the current budget is m excess of this bv 
Es 6,000 though there has been only a partial extension, and 
though even existing street oil-lamps are being reduced in num- 
ber Sanitation and conservancy were expected to cost in 
1914, in their amalgamated state, Es 3,86,000 Already the 
cost has risen to Es 4,23,000 We notice bimilar increases, 
though smaller in amount, under hospitals, registration of 
vital statistics, grass farm and prrblic parks The forecast 
made in 1914 was made veij carefully with refeience to all 
the futrne circumstances of the Corporation and there can he 
no good reason for the departments mentioned above to ask nr 
the crrrrieut s ear for allotments which, within tw o j eais of the 
forecast, exceed what they anticipated would be their maxi- 
mum requirements ten j ears later The variation is specialh 
notewoithj m the case of tire Special Engineer who, m 1911, 
estimated that his water works would cost to maintain, aftei 
completion, onlj Es 45,000 more and the drainage works 
would actually cost Es 36,000 less ' 

The impression left by the above figures is that between 
1914 and 1916 the various departments of the Corporation 
have been extravagant m then budgets and that the Standing 
Committee and the Commissioners have passed them without 
proper scrutiny This impression is confirmed when we look 
at the totals of normal expenditure This stqod at Es 25,77,000 
in 1914-15 It rose m 1915-16 to Es 30,40,000 and m the 

5 
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cuiient yeai to Es 31,61,000 It is not possible to explain 
away these figmes by saying that the expendituie m 1914-15 
was abnoimalK low As a mattei of fact it was Es 18,000 
less than m 1913-14 and Es 55,000 less than m 1912-13, but 
it W'as actualh Es 2,30,000 over that of 1911-12 We thus 
find that the crpendttuie ha<i indeed been iifing heijond all 
p} o^ioi tinn to the ii-ie in the levenue 

Fleeing that since 1914-15 no leoiganisation oi new 
public seiMce involving additional expenditure has been 
undertaken (except that the water works were completed, 
in the calendar j'ear 1914), the obvious duty before the 
Ooimnissioners was to insist on the budget being cut down to 
the level ol 1914-15 E\en if we allowed a lakh more than 
in that > ear — which should suflice for the progress made m 
Drainage and AVater-Woiks — there should be a saving m ex- 
penditure ot 5 lakhs of rupees There can be no excuse for 
passing a revenue budget in deficit by 3 lakhs at a time when 
the problem of meeting heavv capital expenditure is taxing to 
the utmost the ingenuitv of the Oommissioners 

Assuming that the Commissioner s are able to bring 
pressure to bear on the executive and cut down the budget by 
5 lakhs — judging from past experience this assumption is not 
hkeh to be realised — thev will be able to convert the deficit in 
the budget into a surplus of 2 lakhs If the normal rate of 
expansion of the revenues, as laid down m 1914, is kept up, 
thev should be adding Es 40,000 every year to then income 
But mview of the continuance of the war and the gloomy 
financial period that issme to follow it, it will peihaps be safer 
to take credit for only half of this and assume that the 
revenues will use annually only by Es 20,000 The imposi- 
tion of the new taxes recommended by the Corporation m 1914, 
VIZ , ternimal tax, '"revision of professional tax schedule, revision 
of license fees and enhancement of the tax on motor cars, if 
sanctioned by the legislature, will bring m a further revenue 
of Es. 1,35,000, That is, taking a date five years hence, the 
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Ooipoiation’s leveniie will lesult in a suiplus of Es 4,-36,000 
Ml Madeley’s estimate of 1914 howevei piovides foi an addi- 
tional expendituie on maintenance of diamage woiks of 1 lakh 
aftei then completion, so that only Rs 3,35,000 will be 
available This will just sutficeto pay toi a loan of 6b lakhs 
We thus aiiive at the conclusion that if the legal limit to the 
Coipoiation’s boiiowings m behalf of the Special Woiks is 80 
lakhs, the piactical limit is 56 lakhs This is of coiuse subject 
to the asumption' that the Oommissioneis aie able to cut down 
the expenditure bj 5 lakhs m the cuiient yeai and williestiict 
the executive to a total expendituie not exceeding Es 
‘26,61,000 m the future If we assume that the\ will not be 
able to conveit the defacit into a siu plus but that they will just 
make both ends meet and keep the e\.pendifcine at the same 
level in future yeais, then the sum available fi%e >eai& 
hence to pay for loans will be leduced to Rs 1,35,000 and 
this will reduce the practical limit to loans for the Special 
Works from 5b lakhs to 22 lakhs 

The conclusions we wish to lay before our readers are 
these 

(1) The Goipoidtion is entitled to look to Government 
for future assistance in completing the special works, but in 
\iew of the war and the strain on the finances of Government, 
it IS unlikely that Government will be able to help 

(2) 115 lakhs are required to complete the Special Works 
The Corporation can theoretically provide 80 lakhs by borrow- 
ing but really cannot afford to borrow beyond 5b lakhs And 
even this 56 lakhs can be provided only on the assumptions (a) 
that the Corporation is able to cut down the current and future 
normal revenue expenditure by 6 lakhs, and (5) that the 
Legislature will help the Corporation by promptly sanctioning 
the new taxes proposed by the Corporation in 1914 

(3) If the Corporation cannot cut down the revenue 
expenditure by 5 lakhs but will make both ends meet by 
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cutting it down b} H lakhs, it will be able to boiiow foi the 
special woiks oiih a sum of 22 lakhs And even this is sub- 
ject to the assumption that the legislatine will sanction the 
imposition oi the new taxes 

fdl The Coipoiatiou must make up its mmd between 
couises (3) and (di put above, and leduce the estimates loi 
executing the Special Woiks hoin 225 lakhs to Ibb lakhs oi 
132 lakhs 

O) It It, not open to the Coipoiation to say that it will 
Hut elect eithei ol the couises (2) oi {3) but will leave the 
expenditme ,it the figmes sanctioned m the budget Apait 
liom the tact that this w'lll necessitate the immediate dosuie 
ut the Spec lal Wuiks, this will must ceitainK lead to insolvency 
and necessitate the suspension ot business b\ the Coipoiation 

td) liven apait tiom the absolute necessity ot letiench- 
lueiit, the expenditme piotided m the levenne budget is 5 
lakhs in excess of an\ pieMous [peat’s expenditme (othet 
than last \eai) and is absolutely unieasouable 

Theie is .ibsoluteh no use m a polic) oi diitt and letting 
tilings take caie of themselves on the off-chance of the Coipo- 
iation s ie\emie coming out higgei than anticipated oi the 
tT((\etmiient making ,i giant in a ht ot geneio&it> The 
Coiuuiissioneis must look tacts in the tace and take decided 
action \\ e anxioush look foiwaid to the oideis of the 
CTcneiument on the budget which the Coiumisbioueis have 
with a light heait aud an eas\ conscience, so huiiiedlj passed 
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Ideals of Local Self-Government, 
Town Planning, and Architecture, 
in Ancient and Modern India. 


IV Town-Planning and Civic Ideals in Kautilya’s 
Artha Sastra 


[By K H E am as w ami Bastri, b a , b l ] 

W E ne\t pioceed to the bnildmg ot houses The 
fastening of the loof of a house to the tiansAeise 
beam bA means of non bolts is called In 

conioiimty to the stabilitj of the seta, houses shall be cou- 
stincted Not eneioaching upon what belong-, to otheis new 
houses luaA be constiucted ' The tounddtion :,hall be two 
aiatnis b\ thiee padas Except in the case of teuipoiai\ 
stiuctuies foi the oouhueiueut ol women dining LO dajs, all 
peimanent houses shall bo pio\ided with a dunghill (avabkai a), 
a watei'Couise and .l well (iidcqianuiii) " A violation of this 
lule shall be punished with the hist ameiceinent. The same 
Lule shall hold good legaiding the necessity of constiuctmg 
closets, pits, and watei-comses on festive occasions Eiom 
each house a watei-couise ofsuffacient slope and 3 padas oi 
aiatnis long shall be so constiucted tliat wxatei shall flow tiom 
it in a contmous line and tall fiom it into the diain " Viola- 
tion of this lule shall he pimislied with a hne of 54 fiances 
Betw'eeu an\ two houses oi between the extended poitions ot 
anj two houses, the mteiveniug space shall be 4 padas, oi d 
padas The loofs ot adjoining houses mai eithei be 4 angulas 
apait, 01 any of them maj co\ei the othei < The owners ol 
houses may constiuct then houses m ani othei waj they 
collectively like, but they shall avoid ivhatevei is mjuiious 
With a view to waid oft the evil consequences of lam, the top of 
the loof shall be covered ovei with a broad mat not blow'able by 


the wind Neither shall the roof be such as will easily beud oi 


1 Shama Sastri’s Tlanslafcion, page 211 
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bleak 'Violation of this lule shall be punished with the fiist 
ameicement The same punishment shall be meted out foi 
causing annojauce b\ consti acting doois oi windows facing 
those of othei houses except when these houses aie sepaiated by 
the King’s load oi the highioad ‘ If a pit, steps, watei-couise, 
laddei, dung-hill, oi an\ othei paits of a house offei oi cause 
anno\aucetu outsideis, oi any othei paits of a house offei oi 
cause annoyance to outsideis, oi mam othei way obstiuct the 
enjoyment of othei s, oi cause watei to collect and theieby 
in]uie the wall of a neighbommg house, the ownei shall be 
punished with a fine of 12 panas If the annoyance is due to 
fieces and luuie, the fine shall be double the above ^ The 
watei-coiiise oi guttei shall offei fiee passage foi watei , 
othei w ise the fine shall be 12 panas “ Haim due to the 
constiuction at unstable houses was tieated and punished as 
assault (see Shama Sastii’s Tianslation, page 293) The above 
pioMsions show a gieat deal of piactical wisdom The follow- 
ing 1 ules also ma\ be noted in this connection The same 
fine (12 panas) shall be meted out not only to a tenant who, 
though asked to evacuate, lesides in the house, but also to the 
owuei who foices out a lentei who has paid his lent, unless 
the lentei is involved in such acts as defamation, theft, 
lobbeiy, abduction, oi enjoyment with a false title He who 
voinntaiil} evacuates a house shall pay the balance of the 
annual lent * If any one of a paity does not take pait m 
the constiuction of a building which is intended foi the 
common use of all the membeis of that paity oi it any one 
obstiucts anothei memhei of a paity m making use of any 
imt of such a building, he shall be fined 12 panas Similaily, 
if any one mars anothei 's enjoyment of such a building, he 
shall he fined double the above ’ With the exception of 
piivate rooms and pailonis, all othei open paits of houses as 
well as apaitmeuts wheie faie is evei kindled foi woiship oi a 
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moitai IS situated shall be thiowu open foi common use ' 
In legard to the constiuction of the King’s haiem, Kautilya 
says thus On a site natuially best filled foi the pm pose, the 
King shall constiuct his haiem consisting of many compait- 
ments, one within the othei, enclosed by a paiapet and a ditch, 
and piovided with a dooi “ 

I shall now take up a few othei municipal matteis dealt 
with in this valuable book Mi Naiendia Nath Law says in 
legai'd to medical aid at that time — 

" Theieweie hospitals with stoie looms (wqsqfTll^) containing 

medicines in such laige quantities as could not be exhausted by yeais 
of use To the old stoie fiesh supplies were constantly added In 
the Aitha Sastia theie aie lefei cnees to foui classes of medical axpeits, 

VIZ , Iflqsr 01 r , 1 , oidinaiy physicians , ,ie , 

those who could readily detect poison , HtNl oi 

Cv 

, 1C. midwives, and aimv suigeons and nurses The 
army suigeons with surgic instiuments (NW) !i^>d appliances 
remedial oils and bandages (qi^) and muses 

with appiopiiate food and beveiage, accompanied the army, and 
encouiaged the soldieis I'm the tieatment of the diseases of 
animals, there were vetsunaiy suigeons Seveial steps were 

taken foi the plantation and growtn of medicinal plants ana herbs 
Portions of fields cultivated directly uudei Government supei- 
vision weie set apart and used foi this purpose The State 
controlled and regulated medical practice m the land”' 

The laws of the realm ensured the doctors treating cases 
with due care and caution Physicians undertaking medical 
tieatment without intimating tq the Government the danger- 
ous nature of the disease shall, if the patient dies, be punished 
with the first amercement If the death of a patient under 
treatment rs due to carelessness rn the treatment, the phy- 

1 Shama Ba^tn’s Translation page 218 
a Do do page 44 

’ Naiandra Nath Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Policy, pages 91, 92, 93, 
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sichin feliall be paiiislietl mtli the middlemost ameicement, 
G-iowth ot disease due to negligence oi mditteience ot a 
pll^SlClan shall be legaided as assault oi violence Mi 
Lav sajs — 

“ Measuies v eie aho taken foi pievention oE diseases Thus, 
adulteiation if all kinds was punished, e p , adiiUeiation of giains, 
oils, alkalies, salts, sciiits, and luadicines The health oi the people 
in cities 01 ciowded places wis seemed bv samtaiv measuies 
ThiowiUL diit, 01 causing mne oi watai to collect in loads and high- 
sviis was punishable Oimuiittuig nuisance non t^'mples, loyal 
buildings and places of pilgiimage, oi in reseivoiis of watei, was 
penalised, hut exceptions were made when this was due to disease oi 
the effect ot medicine Thiowing inside the city the oaioases of 
animals, oi liuman coipses, ivas also visited with fines Dairying 
dea,d bodies thiough gates or along paths not meant foi the purpose, 
as well as the luteiungoi ciemacion of dead bodies beyond the limits 
of the liiescubed burial places and crematoiies, was also a violation 
of the banltar^ legulations He savs again 

“ Id is aoteworth% that theie was aiiangement m those days 
for post-mortem examination Foi this puipose the coipse was 
smeared with oil to pieient putiefaction All cases of violent death 
caused, foi instance, bj suffocation, hanging, drowning, etc , or bj 
poisoning, were at once biought to the moigue, and the medical 
oflScns 111 charge had to find out as f.ii as possible the exact cause of 
death from an examination of the simptoms, seveial of which aie 
enumerated in tin \itha Sistra The whole affaii was subjected 
to a careful soiutin\,and if foul plat was suspeoteJ, evidence was 
taken and the matter left to be disposed of in the law oouit 

In the Ai thd Snstia theie aie excellent lules as to insui- 
ancp against famine, flood, and file Mi Law sat s 

\s a general preventive against famine and othei such 
calamities, it was laid down that in the Government store-house only 
halt of the garneied ai tides should be used and the other half 
reserved ” ’ 


Nareudra Nath Law >, Studies 
Do do 

Do do. 
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do 
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Duimg famines, the King shall show favoni to his people 
by pioviclmg them with seeds and piovision He ma\ eithei 
do such woiks as a,ie usually lesoited m calamities , he may 
show favoui by distiibuting his oivn collection of piovisions 
01 the hoaided income ot the iich among the people , oi seek 
loL help tiom his fuends among kings Oi, the policy ot 
thinning theiichb\ exacting excessive levenue (ha) sanam), oi 
causing them to vomit then accumulated wealth may be 
lesoited to Oi, the King with his subjects ma^ emigiate to 
anothei kingdom with abundant haivest Oi,he may lemove 
himself with his subjects to seashoies oi to the banks of iiveis 
01 lakes He ma\ cause his subjects to giow giams, vege- 
tables, loots, and flints, wheikvei w’atei is a\ailable Heiuav, 
by hunting and fashing on a laige scale, piovide the people 
with wild beasts buds elephants, tigeis, oi fash ‘ The King 
was to piovide against loss by floods bv causing people to 
iemo\e honi banks oi iiveis m due time duiiiig the flood 
season He was tiuthei to take measuies to exteiminate 
pests like lats, locusts, mjniious buds and insects and tigeis 
He was also to take measuies against loss h\ faie This was 
especial!} necessaiy in those days as the houses weie chiefly 
ot wood then Vincent Himth sa' s 

“Abundant evidence establishes the fact that Indian aiohi- 
tects before the time of Asoki built then superstiuctines chiefly of 
timbei, using brick almost exclusively foi foundations and plinths 
No deficiency in dignity oi grandeui was involved by the use of 
the moie paiishable material’’" 

Kautilya has laid down vaiious wise lules in this mattei 
Kindling ot hie shall be piohibited duiing the two middlemost 
paits of day time divided into foui equal paits during the 
Bummei A fane ot ^tli ot a pana shall be imposed for kindling 
file at such a time Masteis of houses may caiij on cooking 


‘ Shama Sastn’s Tianslatlon, pages SJ68 288 
® Vincent Smitb'b Histoij o{ Fine Art, page 13, 

6 
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(ipeiations outside then honses If a house-ownei is not toiind 
to liave lead'^ with him h\e ttatei pots, a huinbJici (a watet 
\essel ot that name), a dwna (a watei tub made ot wood), a 
ltddet, an axe (to cut ofl beams), a winnowing basket (to 
blot^ otf smoke), a hook (to pull down the binning dooi panels), 
pmceis (to lemoie haystack), audaleathei bag, he shall be 
hned Jth ot a pana They shall also lemove thatched loofs 
Those who woik b\ hie (blacksmiths) shall all togethei li\e 
m a single locahti Each house-ownei shall evei be piesent 
at the dooi ol his own house Vessels failed with watei shall 
he kept m thousands in a low without contusion not only in 
big stieets and at places w'heie torn loads meet but also m 
flout ot the loyal buddings Any house-ownei who does not 
lun to give Ins help in extinguishing the hie ot whatevei is 
burning shall be hned 12 panas, but a lentei is not 
{To be continued ) 


Wood Block Pavements. 


[Bi Hixri 8 Loud, Chief Enginbek, United States 
Wood Piilsekvimt Companv ] 

T here is nothing dithcult about the constiuction of 
a wood block pavement but ceitain simple lules 
must be conscientious! \ follow'ed to secuie satis- 
factoiv lesults If these iiiles be iguoied, defects will siuely 
develop which will detiact fiom the appeaiance and will 
gieatly shorten the otheiwise long life of the pavement 

The fiist cost of wood block is geneiallv highei than 
that of othei pavements, and can be justified only by secuimg 
the advantages claimed lot it namely uoiselessuess, ease 
of maintenance and cleaning, low tiaction lesistance, favoiahle- 
ness to tiavel of all kinds sanitaiv quahtv and, above all, 
duiabihtv 

The cunstnictKin woik should piefeiably be done by 
a firm having the best interests of wopd block kt heart 
As contracts are usually let, howevei, the biddei putting 
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m the lowest puce gets the work, even though he has had no 
expeiience m laying wood block Such a contiactoi naturally 
desires to make all the profit he can from his contract 

It IS, therefore, essential that the work to be performed 
be very clearly set forth in the specifications and that 
competent inspectors be on the ]ob during its execution 
The specifications should be intelligently drawn and should 
eliminate all questionable methods of consti notion which, 
even honesth and carefully carried out, would give inferior 
results if carelessly oi dishonest!} performed 

I The essential requirements of a satisfactory wood 
block street are a smooth concrete foundation, strong enough 
to support the tiaftic, and well-cieosoted wood blocks of 
sutficient depth to withstand the wear The joints between 
the blocks should be filled with paving pitch oi asphalt, 
and there should be a single expansion joinr along each 
cuib This sounds simple, bnt in practice methods and 
materials are often used which, while thev give good results 
in some instances, ma} undei a vaiiet} of conditions prove 
most undesirable 

Foundation 

The ordinal} jnecautioiis as to compacting the subsoil, 
examination foi leaks, providing drainage, etc , should 
be taken All service boxes, manholes, etc , should be 
brought up to grade and substantialh set, so that they will 
not be depressed by the traffic later on This work should 
be very accurately done and finished well in advance of 
the laying of the concrete foundation which, where once 
started, should proceed without unnecessai} inteiiiiption 

The concrete should be lard with a perfectly smooth 
upper surface exactly parallel to the finished surface of the 
street, but below same equal to the depth of the blocks 
In other words, a finished concrete pavement should be 
lard first, on which a wearing suitace of wood blocksns placed 
without any cushion at all 
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This IS not usual piactice in Ameiica, wheie we 
ha\e peinutted contiactois to lav conciete with almost any 
kind ot a top suiface and covei up its defects with a bed 
01 cushion ot eithei sand oi moistened sand and cement 
diawn to a smooth suiface- hj a stiaight edge oi a templet 
This IS slipshod coustiuction and encouiages an uneven 
conciete suiface, which means waiting depth of cushion 
and eventual depiessions m the pavement 

Theie aie good stieets with sand beds, but sand holds 
watei, IS liable to shift if am thing goes wiong, and may even 
be sucked out b\ motoi cai tiies Loose stieet lailway 
tiacks peimit vvatei to get iindei the blocks and wash away 
the sand A hiiist vvatei mam maj do the same 

A cement moitai bed is much bettei than a sand cushion, 
toi It does not hold watei and does not shift If the 
moitai bed be tauK imiloim in thickness and density, 
and it it has been given enough watei to set the cement 
propeih, and if the blocks aie i oiled befoie the cement staits 
to set, then a moitai bed should be satisfactoiv In piactice 
it IS laielv umtoiin in thickness and density, does not get 
enough watei, and the cement has staited to set befoie 
the steam lollei gets on the ]ob It laieh adds anv stiength 
to the foundation, although it is iich in cement, which is 
practicalh wasted 

The use ot a cushion of anv kind necessitates the use 
of a steam lollei which is supposed to set each block 
finiilv m the bed The lollei cannot do this It cieates a 
smooth suiface and does jam a Luge propoition of the 
blocks ‘home,’ but unless the bed and blocks aie each of 
quite miifuini thickness a laige numbei of blocks do not 
get the full eftect ol the lollei This is paiticulaily tiue of 
blocks adjacent to cai tiacks Attei a pei lod of watchful 
waiting the wagon wheels will hnd most of these blocks 
and cause luts and depiessions 
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In lepairing stieet openings oi in leplacing distuibed 
blocks, the siuface wheie a, moitai bed has been used is 
not satisfaetoij. 

Theie is no valid leason why a peifectly smooth conciete 
sniface, thoioughly set should not be used Its cost will 
not exceed the usual haphazaid constiuction, foi theie 

15 a saving in excavation equal to the thickness of the 
discaided bed, and the cost of the steam lolling is eliminated 
The city engmeei may see foi himself the contoui and 
condition of the foundation befoie the blocks aie laid, and 
he need have no appiehension that depressions and mts 
will develop ktei 

Blocks 

Blocks manufactuied in accoi dance with the specifi- 
cations ot the Ameiican Society of Municipal Impiovements 
will give good satisfaction The essential qualities of good 
blocks are 

1 Good, sound wood 

2 A stiong wood 

3 Piotection fiom decay by a thorough penetration and 
ditfusion with an antiseptic and waterproofing mixture Prom 

16 to 18 pounds pei cubic loot rs quite sufficient The 
mixture should contain at least 75 per cent of creosote made 
from coal tar 

4 Accurate manufacture 

5 Depth and width of block different, to avoid im- 
proper laying 

6 Enough moisture content to prevent shrinkage of 
blocks before laying 

Long leaf pine and Southern black gum have given 
good results on heavily travelled streets, while short leaf 
pine, Noiwa’s pine, tamarack and Douglas fir are all good 
on medium-travel streets 
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Bleeding is caused by the heat ot the sun s la-^s softening 
the piesei'vative ml and causing entiamed an and moistuie 
to expand and push some oil oait of tlie blocks. It may be 
lessened bv giving the wood a pieliminaiv vacuum tieatment 
befoie injecting the oil, thus keeping a leitain peicentage oi 
air out ot the inteiioi of the blocks Impiopei tieatment at 
the walks wheiebi some of the blocks get inoic oil than 
otheis aggiavates bleeding in the stieet, 

Theie used to be a clause in specihcations stating that 
tieated blocks should be as heavj as watei, coupled with a 
stipulation that wood should be thoioughly diied betoie the 
injection ot the oil Compliance wuth the above lesulted in 
an aveiage injection oi ‘24 pounds ot oil pei cubic toot and 
consequent excessne bleeding ot the blocks on Maiket Stieet, 
Philadelphia 

Cieosuting does not entiieh watei pioot wood The cells 
inav be lull of oil while the cell s walls absoib almost none, 
but the\ will leadiH absoib watei oi give it up Diy cell 
walls mean skiimkeu blocks Wet cell walls meau maximum 
volume It IS desiiable that the blocks be paved while they 
aie full size, and to make ceitam of this they should be laid 
as soon as possible aftei leceipt fiom the woiks, oi else they 
should be thoroughly wetted befoie laying With the smooth 
concrete foundation advocated, it is easy to soak them thoi- 
oughl} aftei paving, but befoie the joints aie failed with pitch 

Laying 

Blocks should be laid ‘ hand tight ’ and not jammed 
closely togethei Theie seems to be no diffeience in the 
weal to indicate any piefeience as to the angle which the 
couises of the blocks make with the guttei, but theie is less 
waste if they aie laid at light angles to it 

An expansion joint about If inches wide failed with 
ptch should be placed next the cuib, and it is well to have 

the two rows of block adjacent to the cuib paved parallel 
to it 
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The joints between the blocks should be filled with 
a pitch 01 asphaltic fillei W.uieu Biotheis Company, of 
Boston, contiols a poniiiig device which does the joint filling 
much bettei than can be done bj hand It consists of 
a fan-sized leceptacle to hold the hot pitch, is mounted 
on two wheels, has a “ go-cait ” handle, a bottom pouiing 
outlet contiolled b} the woikinan, and has a squeegee apron 
attached to it which touches the pavement m a semiciicle 
the centie of which is the pom mg outlet Wheie the pitch 
luns out it makes a little puddle of appieciable thickness 
The squeegee attached to the machine causes this puddle 
to move along as the appaiatus is diawn ovei the blocks 
As theie is qmte a quantity of hot pitch in the puddle, 
the joints aie bettei filled than in the oidinan method, 
wheie the pitch chills too quickly 

This filling of the joints must be most taielully done 
It has a twofold puipose, nameh, sealing the pavement to keep 
watei fiom getting undei the blocks, and pioviding a semi- 
elastic fillei which takes cai e of the swelling and shrinkage 
of individual blocks This last is veiy nnpoitant, for theie 
IS considerable shrinkage dining continued diy weathei 
This widens all the joints and allows the hllei to sink accoid- 
ingl) When the blocks absorb water aftei such a diymg 
out, they swell and the pitch is pressed back again to the 
top of the joints If the joints weie sand oi giont filled, the 
fillei would sink wheu the blocks dried out, but when the 
blocks swelled the filler would not compiess, and in time such 
pavement is sme to bulge and buckle 

On grades, blocks should be laid with wide joints made 
bj mseiting cieosoted lath between the courses, creating a 
groove about | inch wide to furnish foothold for horses 

* It was reported that a heavy thowei of ram on the evening of the 2ith 
April, 1916, oauead the wood paving m Hasting’a Street (Oaloutta) to burst 
up from swelling of the timber Eecently, in order to prevent thit oooutrenoe, 
the expansion joints at the Kerb were renewed and inoreased, hut the eipan- 
sion caused by the heavy ram coming on the dried timber far exceeded any 
possible expansion joint The wood to sufier has been the Amerman fir and 
the Indian krabark The sal has, so far, been standing all right, hut this 
j 3 probably because the latter takes longer to absorb the water —Ed 
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Wood block btieets need veiv little ciown — sav 1 m 100 
— but they should be -well diained When theieaie stieet cai 
tiaeks It IS absoluteh uecessai\ that the lails and joints be 
kept iigid If they get loose, the\ should be lepaued at 
once , otheiwise they "Will destioy the pavement 

In geneial, sheets pa'sed as outlined in the foiegomg 
Will give no tiouble and should last loi inanv yeais 

Causes of Failure 

The failuies mav be thus summaiized 

Depiessions in the shonldeis and luts alongside lails aic 
due geneiallv to uneven thickness ol bed when constiucted 
Buts along the tails ate caused and aggiavated by loose lails 
jailing the blocks loose and pienntting watei to get Undei 
the blocks, and wheie a sand cushion is used this watei 
washes the sand awaj Loose lails also peimit watei to get 
tmdei the blocks m the shouldeis and cause swelling 

bwelliug Is geneiallv caused h'\ the lack ut expansion 
joints along the ciub and b\ the use ut sand and giout hllei 
instead ot pitch oi asphalt between the blocks Swelling 
causes the wood to leave its loimdation If veiy bad it 
makes the blocks buckle but in mans cases it is baldly pei- 
ceptible, though just as seiious, toi when the blocks aie oft 
the toundation heavy tialhc haninieis them down and causes 
veil lapid weal The blocks get mashed and depiessions 
develop Alsu when the pavement is off its toundation the 
action ol hoises’ hoofs cause a lapid weai m the joints, which 
lesults m cobbled blocks and an unsightly sheet and a 
short-lived pavement 

Blocks laid on then side cause undue weai These do 
not occui very ofteu, and by making the depth and width 
different should not ocoui at all. 

htieet openings have been lesponsible foi much pool 
surface and buckling, as watei gets in undei the blocks 

Theie have been a few failures m this countiy due to an 
insufficient quantity ol oil having been used In Pans, 
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Fiance, theie have been a gieat many from this eause, ioi 
the blocks thcie have baldly been tieated at all — sa\ fom oi 
five pounds pei cubic foot 

Theie have been failuies due to pool tieatment at the 
cieosotmg Vvoiks in cases wheie too gieen wood has been used 
and the sapwQod has contained so much watei that it got 
piacticalH no injection of oil 

Theie have been failiues ot black gum stieets due to 
tieating the wood aftei it had conuucnced to deca\ Gum 
wood should be tieated as soon aftei felling as possible and it 
should be aitificially seasoned 

Fioni the above it will be seen that the most sei ions 
tioubles have been due to the swelling of the blocks These 
can all be piactically pievented bv pitch oi asphalt joints and 
the elimination of sand cushions The successful factois aie 
the conveise of what I have pointed out as the failuies I 
would call attention piaticulaily to the lemaikahle success ol 
wood block in Minneapolis, wheie they lav about 150,000 
vaids annually and wheie the city engmeei does the la^ ing 
with city employes —Amei ican City 

The Housing of the Working Classes. 

An example to follow 

I T IS still an unsettled question whethei municipal house 
building IS a legitimate chaige on the lates oi not The 
advocates of municipal house-building have an equal 
numbei of opponents aiiayed against them On the one 
hand it IS contended that municipal enteipiise in the diiection 
of jnci easing house-accommodation unfanly competes with — 
it it does not stifle — piivate enteipiise On the othei hand it 
IS pointed out that even in Western countiiespiivate capital is 
not leadily foathcoming to piovide wholesome houses foi the 
wage-earning classes Theie is also the piactical aigument that, 
so fai as this Piesidenc\ is concerned, it would be flnancialh 
impossible for Local Lodies — even for the richest of them — to 
1 
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adeyuatelj meet the demand foi hotise-accommodation What- 
evex views may be held on the policy of municipal building, it 
must be allowed that it is essential fox local authoxities to 
have an efhcient contiol ovei house-building and one of the 
most effective w’axs of secuimg this is by owneiship in land 
A municipal authoxitj should own as much as possible 
of the open land within the limits of its authoxity It will 
then be able to lease the land to societies of public utility ox 
othei oiganisations willing to obsexve and abide by the con- 
ditions laid down b^ it fox the election of houses We have 
aheady xefeixed to the policy of land puxchase adopted by 
the Gexman towns ^ “ The extent of land owned by Geiman 
towns will piobablj suipiise those w’ho axe unacquainted 
with the laxge views of municipal entexpxise held m Gexmany, 
whexe laxge towns axe as leady to spend a quaitei of a mxllion 
pounds in buying land as an avexage English town of the 
same size is to spend ten pounds upon a wateiing cait” 


In Madxas, thexe is no Town Planning Act t It is not 
a congested citx , it is known as the “ city of distances” | But 
this does not make a Town-Planning Act unnecessaxy Al- 
iead\, cextain paxts of the cit\ — notably in Geoxgetown 
and Tiiplicane — axe feaifully congested and thexe axe signs 
of other paxts of the city becoming congested if the Corpo- 
xation lea\es inattexs as they axe The lecent acquisition of 
a laxge block ot buildings (about 130 houses) near Adams 
Paik must have tended to mciease the congestion m othex 
parts The virulent foim in which malaiia appeared m 
Tondiarpet has compelled thousands to leave that district and 
find accommodation m other divisions of the city In these 
and othex similar instances, we ate not aware that the Corpo- 
ration took any trouble to find out how and whexe the dis- 
possessed population of Adams Park neighbomhood ox the 
malax la stricken population of Tondiaipet found aceommoda- 


• Vide Vol I, p fiSS, ' 

t it IS understood that a T P Act ou tho lines ot the Bombay Aot is under 
Consideration by the Government ot India ^ ^ 

) tfhe nmnioipal i(ipits of Madras comprise 27 square mdea 
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tion And, in both cases, a good deal of congestion in othei 
paits of the city must have been caused 

The city lequiies a caieful siuvey ot all its open spaces 
and intelligent town-planning, betoie matteis get out of hand 
and it is too late to mend except at a dispiopoitionate cost — 
which will have to be paid by the geneial tax-payei — as in the 
case of Calcutta and Bombay 

Boitunately foi Madias, the laige manufactoiies — an 
essential constituent pait of eveiy piogiessive city— aie not 
in the ‘heait’ of the city The laigest factoiies — theie aie 
not veiy many — the Buckingham and the Cainatic Mills, the 
Cement Woiks, &c , ate well neai the boideis — and happily 
on the leewaid side of it 

Thiough the kindness of the Managing Agents, Messis 
Bmny & Go Ltd , we weie able to see what is being done toi 
the laige numbei of opeiatnes (about 11,000) eiiiplojed in the 
cotton mills mentioned above 

The mills toim a municipality by themselves and the 
excellent sanitation of the mills leaves nothing to be desued 
and leflects gieat ciedit on the management It is indeed an 
object lesson to the ‘municipalities’ so called In addition to 
schools foi the childien of the opeiatives, a leadmg loom, 
lecieation giounds, a ‘ chutiam,*’ bathing places, lIc , alieady 
piovided foi, the mill agents have in hand a scheme foi 
the piovision of housing accommodation foi the most deseiv- 
ing of then laboui staff The extensive plot of land south 
of the mills has been pnichased and the mill authoiities 
piopose to elect 22 blocks of tenements, each consisting 
of 8 smgle-ioom tenements The plan of the tenement 
appeals to be moie oi less an imitation of that put up by the 
Coipoiation in then model settlement 

A single tenement has been put up which we inspected 
We must confess we were not much impiessed by the design 
The fiontage and loofing could be iinpioved Top ventilation 

* A Luge duiiag hall, divih'id into corapartmoafcs. to reapsot casts socaples 
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■should be pi oMcleil and is veiv essential foi houses intended 
t(u the noikm>j classes AViurdons, howevei geneiously pio- 
\ided, aie almost alwass kept shut Windoss openings inaj 
lie made, and no shutteis need be fixed In the blocks, 
m.asoinv side dniras aie piovuled both in fiont and leai The 
ihams m the lioiit ot tlie blocks seem to be nnnecessaiy It 
stukbs Us that the la-y out ot the land luaj be impioved in the 
uiattei ot loads and disposition ot the blocks The latimes 
ale too piommeiitly towaids load side 

I’Ir'so, howevei, me ineiely inatteis ot detail and do not 
detiai t hoiii the \alue and gieat impoitauce ot the enteipiise 
nhnli we loiniiiend to all ca])tainb ul indiisti} Messis 
Jbiiiu A Co have set about in the light diiection and have 
slmwn that the\ aie tulh alne to then lesponsibihties 
( ougtstum Is \eiv often the lesult ot industiial 'activity and 
the luuniciiiahti cannot in such cases be leasonahly expected 
tn deal with the laigc piobleuis aiising theietioiu by itself 
I’ll! ate enteipuse should also help the local bod> and we 
cannot coo highh commend the activities ot Messis Binny 
A Co in looking attei thecomtoits of then emplovees It the 
ineseut housing scheme is earned out, it will inaik a dehuite 
step in the solution ot the congestion piohlein in the cit'^ 

111 addition to pioviding amenities, the mill authoiities 
hri\i iiistilulcd a giatuiti tund tui the woiking people The 
spiiit III gbaeiositi undeiljing the“giatuity tund”w'il] be 
a])pauut liuin the tollowmg lules, toi lepioduomg which we 
make no apologi 


1 Th'i object of the Fund is to pio\tde a giatuity that will 
isswt 01 enable the Oompanv’s seivants, aftox 10 yeais or moie 
satisfactor\ seivice with the Company, to stait business of then 
Own, ill to enable them to letum to their oountiy with some 
liiotision loi then old age 


' it btCllls tu Ul 

auu,(l 111 the bvaic ig 
And IiiHifafal Bctnou 


that some »iich bchcma may, with advantage, be intro- 
ing etafl of tho Coipocatiou, as an induoomont for long 
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4 The amounts to be enteied 19 this (Pass) Book shall be 
calculated at 5 pei cent on the aaimngs of the opeiativa in whose 
name the book is issued 

5 The Oomiany may, when the woiking of the mill in any 
half-yeai has been sufficiently satisfactoiy in then opinion to justify 
the same, make a special contiibution or bonus to this fund in 
addition to the amount paid undei the last piesedmg clause 

6 As soon as the opeiative beioin mentioned shall have seived 
the Company foi such full consecutive peiiod of 10 yeais and in 
aocoidanoe with the lules hoiaundei wiitten, the Company will 
pay to him the aggiegate amount of the sums then entered in the 
account hereto annexed 

8 The Company will also, in tho event of the death of the 
opeiativo at any pcuod aftoi 2 years’ continuous soiviec, to his 
nominee such sum as may be enteicd in simh account up to the 
time of the death of the opeiative 

9 alfbei the completion of 10 \eais continuous seivuc the 
operative shall be at hbeity on production ot his book, either to 
draw the amount then standing to his ciodit 01 to have the same as 
a deposit with the Company payable on demand and bearing in- 
terest at 4 par cent per annum 

10 Prom and after the expiration of the said 10 years, if the 
operative shall continue in the seivice ot the Company, the allowance 
of 5 per cent on the wages of the operative shall be inoieascd to 
per cant for the 1 ui pose of providing a turthei bonus which shall 
become payable to the operative at the expiration ot a further 
continuous soivice of 7 yeais 

We invite the attention ol all eiuplu}ers ot labour to tho 
conditions under which the Birckmgbam and Carnatic Mills 
aie being worked in Madras and tuist that the excellent 
example set by tho mill manageis will nob be lost We 
considei that the Baiiway Companies who are laige empluxers 
ot labour should he compelled to provide housing accommo- 
dation to then seivants somewhat on the lines stai ted bx 
Messis Binny A Co 
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Local Self-Governtnent ia India. 

[Dest vtchls of the Secebtaey op State fob India 

ON THE PROPOSALS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

UN Municipalities and Eubal Boards] 

I — Municipalities 

1 have examined with inteiest the lettei fiom Youi 

Excellency’s Government of the 6th 

Eecoinmand,moii. of 4-Education, and its 

tho Roy'ii Commission ^ ’ 

on Dacentriirsatiori ou euclosuies, lu wliicli you deal With the 
tho subjuOfc of iluuioi 

palitics mliidm lecoinmendations oi the Eo\al Commis- 

sion on Decentialisation on the subject 
of muijicipalities m India You lepoit that, as a xesult of a 
flesh exdiuinatiou of the whole question, you find evidence 
that theie has been a steady adAance in the efficiency of local- 
bodies, and that futiue piospects aie geneially hopeful, and 
\ou foiuaid a suiumaij of the obseivations of local Govern- 
ments on the specific lecoiumendation oi the Commission 

2 I see cleaily the magnitude of the obstacles that have 
to be oveicome befoie India can acquiie m any gieat oi 
geneial measure the public opinion on local affairs, and the 
will and ability to cope with municipal duties, that exist m 
W'estein countries, but it is also true that no progress can be 
expected if the question is approached in too cautious a spirit 
You refer to the position of Local Governments as immediately 
lesponsible foi efficient administration, and pi opose in address- 
ing them to indicate your assurance that it will he found 
possible m the more backward provinces to proceed steadily on 
the general lines of advance laid down by the Commission, 
and while maintaining all essential control to abstain from all 
unnecessai\ interfeience m matters of detail, and in paiticulai 
to relieve officials of then municipal duties whenevei possible 
I agiee that any attempt to exact umfoimity m local admmi- 
stiation, or to apply wholesale to existing conditions the 
general recommendations of the Commission, would be fore- 
doomed to failure , and I fully concur in the view that Local 
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Governments must be left to decide how fai the ciicumstances 
of then piovmce admit of au advance towaids the management 
by the people of then own affaiis I also lecognise that some- 
thing has been done m lecent yeais of plenty to give full effect 
to the pohcv ot fleeing municipal levenues fiom ceitam 
chaiges which moie piopeily fall on Goveinment, e^,foi 
Police, and I am glad to obseive that Yoiii Excellency’s 
Goveinment aie sepaiately consideimg the possibility of 
giving finther effect to the suggestions of the Commission in 
paiagiaph 833 The pimciple stated in paiagiaph 818 of the 
lepoit, on which these suggestions aie based, ism my opinion 
sound 

3 Theie aie howevei, ceitam laige conaideiations that 
appeal to me of impoifcance in dealing with municipal admini- 
stiation, and I notice in the papeis foiwaided with youi 
lettei indications that these may not be fully appieciated at 
piesent by some authoiities 

4 Youi Excellnc/’s Government has given many pledges 
of an anxiety to piomote, m municipal as m othei aieas, the 
development of sanitation and education as matteis of Inipeiial 
concern But the success of these gieat movements depends, 
not meiely on financial giants and the piovision of expeit 
ofhceis, hut on the extent to which the people can be biought 
to help m fuitheiing them, not onl\ individualh but also 
collectively The existence, theiefoie, tbioughout the countiy 
of modeiately efhcient municipal institutions is, as it appeals 
to me, a necessary condition of permanencj in the success of 
youi efforts, Expeit contiol is, as lemaiked in paiagiaph 4 
of youi lettei, necessary to efficiency m these matteis, but it 
cannot take the place which should be occupied by interested 
and active municipal authorities You refer to the fact that 
m the lesolution of the 18th May 1882 the promotion of mu- 
nicipal and Local Self-Government was described as an instru- 
ment of political and popular education, and as being chiefly 
desuable from this point of view It may also fiom one point 
of view he legaided as an extension of Loid Mayo’s scheme 
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lit financial decentialisatioii and an eiideavoni to piovide local 
a>'Wicies to take cbaiiirt? ol local seiviceb ot sanitation and ele- 

O o 

mental 1 education, and some suppoit to the suggestions of 
the Commission in paiagiaph B37 ma'i be found m such a 
line of aiguinent I think it desiiable that the attention of 
Tiocal (Toieiuracnts should again he diaivn to the consideiation 
that an\ peiinaiient success of \oui ettnits in the dueotion of 
sinitan and edin atumal piogiess depends laigeli on the 
extent to which it is found [lossihle to tostei the vitaliti of 
municipal authmities 

) Howeiei that ma\ be, it was lecognised m 18B2 
chat moiement was not dnected piimaiily to immediate 
impiovement in adramistiation, but to the attainment of 
an ethcienci based on intelligent co-opeiation ot the people 
tliemselvea in the splieie ot public dut} aftectmg then dail\ 
needs, and it was foieseen that failuies would doubtless occm 
Faihues have occiuied, and max still be expected , but 
theie ha\e also been encouiagmg successes, and the foimei 
should not be allowed to weigh too heavily against the 
need to enlist the co-opeiation ot the people and then le- 
p.esentatives in the mipioiement of sanitation and education 
Such co-opeiation must lest on an mteiest in the woik and a 
feeling of lesponsibihtx , and these m turn can onlv be seemed 
In entuistmg to municipalities an adequate spheie of woik, 
idequate tuuds, and sufficient poweis of decision in lespect ot 
both In this connection I would suggest foi xoui considei- 
atiou, with lefeience to paiagiaphs 886 and 887 of the 
f^omiuissinii s lepoit and to paiagiaph 7 of yom lettei, that 
it max be found that eaiuiaiked giants foi sanitation and 
education aie less fimtful in the long lun in fosteiing the 
gfoxxth of lesponsibihtythan Local Helt-Croveinment giants as 
ttl which the local bodies have disci etion On the othei hand, 
the iisk attending uneaimaiked giants can haiillx be le- 
gal ded as a verx serious one, since the spheie of municipal 
work as desciibed bx the Commission in paiagiaph 816, is 
such that then expendituie must directlx oi mduectly pinmote 
sanitation oi education, 
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6 I lequest that \ on w\tl give weight to these lemaiks 
m addiessmg the Local Goveimnents as to the opinions which 
foini an enclosuie to youi lettei undei leply I do not pio- 
pose to discuss these opinions m detail, since I accept youi 
view that the Local Goveinineuts must decide, in consultation 
with 5011 , how best to fostei and adequately finance munici- 
pal Self'Goveinmeut within then piovmces 

7 I accept yoni pioposals on the subject ot the Piesideucy 
municipalities and Kangoon, and would only lemaik that in 
such cities, wheie theie is a lesponsible public Pie^s and le- 
piesentation in the Piovincial Goimcils, the case foi entiust- 
mg laige poweis and lieedom to the municipal bodies appeals 
to be specially stiong 

II — Rural Boards 

1 have cousideied 111 Council Your Excellence^ despatch 

in the Education Depaitment No 15, 

thf Deo“^?absation dated the ist Octobei 1914, on the 

Oommissioa as to Rural <,uhect of the lecommeiidations ot the 
Boards, ■' 

E 03 AI Commission on Decentialisation 

m connection with Euial Boaids in India 

2 The method which \oii piopose to adopt m dealing 
with these xeoommendations follows the pimciple laid down 
by \oui Government, and accepted bv me in dealing with 
the Commission s lecommendations as to inunicipahties, vis , 
that no attempt should be made to exact unifoi mitj m local 
admimstiation, but that Local Governments should be left to 
decide how tai the ciicmnstances ot then piovinces admit ot 
an advance I note that the Local Go\einmentB have expres- 
sed willingness to accept to a laige extent the financial lecom- 
mendations ot the Gomimsbion, and I agiee that the measure 
ot progress accepted by the Local Governments may by regard- 
ed as sufficient tor present lequuements But while I would 
deprecate anj attempt to bring pressure to bear on local 
Governments to induce them to adopt laigei measures of ad- 
vance than they have themselves dqcided upon, I regard it as 

8 
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iiupoitaut that the Centiai Groveiumenfc should exeicise watch- 
tnlness m the mattei, ai'd should be lead}- to help and tostei 
e\ei\ genuiue sign ot giowth tioin below In paiticulai, I 
deisie to associate myselt with the view expiessed by youi 
Goveiuinent in paingiaph 4 of yoiu cuculai lettei ot the ‘23id 
Septembei I'Jllthat the piesent lestiiction on the poweis ot 
Kuial Boaids with legnad geneiallv to budget expendituie and 
establishment should he giadualh lelaxed with due legaid to 
local conditions and lequiieinents 

3 I notice that in one lespectjoui Government depait 
tioin the pimciple ot not attempting to pi esciibe unifoimity 
In addiessing the local Go^elnments }nu have expiessed the 
opinion that it is desiiable toi evei\ Distiict Boaid to have a 
competent euguieeiing statt ot its own, suggesting toi con- 
sideiatiou that in cases in which the finances of the 
Boaids do not peimit ot the maintenance ot a sepaiate statf, a 
Distiict Engiueei coiiespoiidiug moie oi less to an Executive 
Engmeei might be placed m chaige ot two oi inoie distiiots, 
and similaih thatanoitKPi coiiespondmg inoie oi less to a 
Supeuiitending Engmeei might be placed m chaige ot two oi 
moie divisions oi othei extended aieas It appears to me that 
the necessities of the case aie adequately met by the lecom- 
mendation ot the Commission, which was mei ply that in districts 
wheie theie aie sufficient woiks tailing under Rural Boaids 
to justify the special appomtmeut of a trained Engmeei, a 
District Boaid which desires to entertain such an officer, and 
can afford to pay him an adequate salary should be permitted 
to do so The Local Governments have, generally speaking, 
expressed unwillingness to make any material advance m this 
matter, and I see no good reason for urging them to do so, 
especially as the question is largely one ot administrative 
economy , and the measure recommended by your Government 
may, m some instances, lead to uneconomical duplication of 
establishment 
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The Howrah Drainage Scheme. 

[By W Or Melvin, amice, psi, Engineeh 
AND AssESboii, Howrah Municipality ] 

aiea of the Town of Howiah is, toi the pm poses of 
I surface watei drainage, divided into five sections, 
namely, Noith Foieshoie, South Eoieshoie, Cential, 
Shibpui and Sulkia These sections are again fnithei sub- 
divided into blocks, each block having its own outfajl oi mam 
diam 

The Noith Eoieshoie, South Foieshoie and Siilkia 
sections lie to the east of the Giand Tiunk Road and, by 
viitue of the slope of the giound, discharge then diainage 
watei into the iivei Hooghly 

The No}th Fote'^hoie Section consists ot se\euteen 
blocks, all ot which aie completed Each block has a sepaiate 
outfall into the iivei Hooghly The cost was Rs 1,49,000 

The South Foieshoie Sectwii compiises eight blocks, also 
completed, except Bhaiapara outfall, at a cost ot Bs 4,50,000 
This aiea is veiy densely populated Each block has its own 
outfall into the iivei Hooghly 

By fai the laigest aiea will be d mined by the Gential 
Section system ol diams This section consists of eighteen 
blocks, compiising town, uibau and luial aieas The total 
aiea to he dealt with m this section is 2019 ] 5 acies 

Situated as it is, to the west of the Giand Tiiiuk Road 
with the land sloping inland, it is impossible to diain diiect 
into the iivei in the same way as the Foieshoie Sections 
Theiefoie piovision has been made toi a diamage channel at 
the lowest level compatible with efhcient flow The land 
necessaiy foi this canal has been acqiiiied at a cost of 
Rs 4,00,000, which includes 426 bighas of Puddapiikei jola 
to be used as a stoiage leseivoii when tides aie too high to 
admit of diiect diainage into theiivei 
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The canal will disclmige into the iivei west of the 
Botanical Gaidens, will be 4 62 miles long and have a bed 
width vaiving from 18'-0" to 60'-0" and an aveiage depth of 
7 00 feet 

The total maximum capacit} of discharge will be 7‘25 00 
c ft pel second 

The scheme is complete and sanctioned by Goveinnient 
and land acquaed, but the constiuction of the canal and 
surface drains must await the provision of funds 

The Shibpiu Section is divided into four’ blocks, each 
with Its own outfall tow'aids the river One block has already 
been completed at a cost of Es 75,000 and the plans and 
estimates for the othei three blocks are under preparation 

Sulhia Section The plans and estimates for this 
section are imdei preparation At present the amount of 
filteied water delivered to Howrah dailj is about 2,900,000 
gallons With the exception of the Bureshore sections 
piorided with pucca diams, most of this watei, after allowing 
for evaporation, buds its way into the soil for want of drams 
to car IV it oh 

Consequentlj the subsoil water level is very high It is 
expected that when the surface drainage scheme is completed, 
the subsoil water level will be verv much lower This should 
gieatly improve the health of the town 

Co-operative House-Building in Mysore, 

[Bv M A Naratan Avaroab, ha, ii l , Eegistrae 
OP Co-oPERvx'ivn Hocieties, Masoee ] 

T he importance of applv ing Go-operation to House- 
Buildmgwas leatmed in Mysore so far back as 1909 and 
a society was started in December 1909 at Bangalore 
with a view to afford financial help to those m need of it for 
building purposes The society was foimed with no share 
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capital, the membeis nndeitakmg liability to' thoieMent of 
Bs 200 ioi the debts of the societj Seven yeais have elapsed 
since the institution came into existence At the end of 1914- 
15, it had 113 inembeis on its lolls and a working capital of 
Bs 19,000 laised liom the Bangalore Gential Co-opeiative 
Bank, Ltd , as a loan at 7^ pei cent on the leseiVe liatility 
of the membeife The societj did business to the extent of 
Bs 40 860 m 1914-16, earning a net piofit of Bs '405 It 
has built up a leseive fund of Bs 953 The institution tehds 
money to itsmembeis, foi building, lepaiiing, oi ^pi^lchasing 
a house, the loan being seemed on the house and otbei 
piopeity of the boiiowing members and being further secui ed 
by the joint-liability of one or two non-boiiowing members of 
the society The amount of loan is generally limited to 50 
per cent of the security offered by the borrower . 

Becently, a society of a more useful kind .was started for 
the benefit of those who had purchased building sites in the 
Gavipnr Extension of the Bangalore City The objects of 
this society are not only to lend money but, if so required, to 
build houses, to buy in common the materials tequir%d and'^o 
help geneially to seciue the best and the cheapest conditions 
of house-building for its members This society has collected 
about Bs 295 in shares and it has further taken a loan, of 
Bs 35,000 from the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd , the whole amount being intended for the erection of 
about 25 houses The society rs still m ifs infancy but it 
promises to develop info a very useful institution. ^ ^ 

There are one or two other societies likely 'tc come into 
existence at an early date These are lor the .benefit of the 
pooiei classes and the constitution of the societies is lrkely« to 
be somewhat different from those of the two referred to above 
But the matter is still under consideration and it is premature 
to say how it will end 
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Municipal Employees and the War. 

Roll of Service 

Bombay Corpoeatioin 

Municipal Employees who have proceeded on active 
service or are working in Bombay 
NAMES DESIGNATION KBMABBS 


1 

Mr 

H Ha> 

Poiemnn, Fire Brigade 

Active service 

2 

Atmaram Kadati 

Peon 

Do 

S 

Mr 

W. M Rodgers 

Assistant Motor Foreman 

Do 

4 

It 

P D Palamcoat 

Assistant Inapeotoi , 





Streets nnd Buildings 
Survsyor do 

Do 

8 

tt 

G P Cable 

1st Engineer, Love Grove 





Pumping Station, Mechanic 




al Branch 

Do 

6 


E 7 Simpson 

Sub Inspector, Health 




Department 

Do 

7 

} 

B A MoPhail 

Do 

Do 

8 

1 1 

Sbavakshab 





C Badshaw 

Oorrespoadeiice Olotk 

Do 

9 


Dinsha H Karan 





Jia 

Fitter 

Do 

10 

n 

Themas Brewin 

Senior License Inspeotoi 

Embarkation duty in 





Bombay 

11 

It 

N N Writer 

Drill ilaoter 

Proceeded to the fiout 





but navmg been dis 
abled has returned 

[12, 

' n 

A, T, East 

Senior Assistant Bngineei 

Active service Died 


of wouafls,] 

Calcutta Corporation 

NAMES DESIGNATION 

(!) Mr A NeiU . Asst Eepoiter of the Corporation 

(a) Oapt. Handerson Supeimtandent, Sir Stnait Hogg 

Market 

(3) Sargaaat Ballan Sergeant, Sir Stuart Hogg Market 

(1) Babu Tapasmdhu Chatterjee Golieotmg Sircar, Sii Stuart Hogg 

Market 

Made AS Corporation 

NAMES DESIGNATION 

1 Captain E 0 Hodgson, IMS, 
bpkAdtmh (Oamb ) Special Malaria Officer 
3. Me. D W. Hooghton , Asst. Arborist 
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3 Mr G W SmitE Tar Eictai, Workshops 

4 Ml B Jones Dnvar, DeMellows Road Station 

5 Mr G T Lazeio Eireman, Kilpauk 


The iollowing aie caiiymg out luilitaiy duties m Poib St 
Geoige thus lelieving expeiienced soldieis foi active seivice 

1 J W Madeley, Captain, M V G 

2 JR Goats, Lieutenant, M V G 

3 H L Houston, Lieutenant, M V Q 

4 H W Barkei , Second Lieutenant, M V G 


RANfiooN Municipality 

NAMES DESIGNATION 


1 Ml L P Kenny (Reseivibt) 

2 ,, A E Mann 

8 ,, L B Gilheit 

4 ,, 0 McKenzie 

6 , D ShiLoore 

6 ,, J O'Biieii 

7 Dr J B Stephans 

8 Ml A J Paisona 

9 ,, E H Boudville 


Sanitaiy Inspector 
Assistant Engineer 
Inspector, Glanders and Paroy 
Third OiSicei, Pne Brigade 
Oletk, Assessor’s Offtce 

Sub Inspector, Watei and Sewage 
Depiitment 
Hialth Offioei i 
Registrar, fiegisteied Buildings 
Cleik, Absessor s Office 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects 

Ste-p-welh and Guineawoim disease oi Naru * 

} 

I N the Ceded distucts ot the Madias Piesidency every village 
has a step-well and niiinbeis ot people m these villages 
suffei 01 have suffeied fioiu naiu oi gumeawoixii dise 3 ,se 

Now, why do I mention these two things togethei Is theie 

» 

any connection betw een them do you think 

Yes, theie is Foi we may safeh say, ‘ If theie were no 

step- wells 01 tanks m the countii, theie would be no naiu ” 

Now, how is this ^ Listen and I will tell von the wondeiful 

stoiy ot the guineawoim, and when vou have heaid it, you 

will agiee that it is as wondeitul as anj of the faiiy stones 

you have heaid tinm voni mothei, oi the legends of Su 

Thomas Muino that tlie wandeiing mmstiel sings m your 

stieets , 

* This model Leotura, submitted by tba Surgeon-General, bas been 
approved by Government and ordered tp be communicated to aU local bpdigs 
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You have all “ieen people sulieiing tiom naiu, and you 
kno\v how they have soies ueai then ankles oi lu othei paits 
of then bodies, and that they siiffei tiom tevei because ot this 
You also know that it takes a long tune foi the people to 
lecovei fiom it, and that sometimes the people nevei quite 
lecovei but go about with stiif joints because ot this evil naiu 
These people become beggars toi tbe> can no longei woik 
because then joints aie stitt 

Now, at vou w'eie to ask a man sutteimg tiom naiu to 
show }ou his leg, j'ou yvonld hnd a small ulcei oi soie neai 
his ankle Look m the centie ot the soie and you will see a 
white thing, which js leally the bod} ot the naiu Now, it you 
put a diop of watei on this soie, what would happen > Does 
thei “wafcei lemam deal and biight as when it c.iiue tiom the 
well No Watch caietully and you wnll see that the diop 
of watei becomes rnilkv Why is this '' It yoiu eyes had 
the powei to see veiv small things \ou would undeistand the 
leason Out ot the naiu, hundieds of vei\ small bah} woims 
have floated into the watei and made it milky, just as would 
happen if )ou runted diunam with the watei But you may 
ask, “ how do you know that the milkj appearance is caused 
hj[,t!hese -small woims ■?” , 

- ‘'Well, if you ask the doctoi at the hospital he will pei- 
hftps'put a drop at the milky watei undei his micioscope 
wh-riih ife an instrument that makes things look vei } big It he 
IS a kind doctoi he will let you took thiough his micioscope, 
then you will see a wonderful sight You w ill see hundreds 
of sjtualt womH'’ wniggling about in the water and moving 
’ Now, these are young nai us But where have 
tihey ?oifle from ^ They have come out ot the body ot the 
af«u that, you saw in, the sore Foi the naru you saw at the 
bottom of the sore was a mother naiu, and she had in her body 
about ,yjU.lakhs (30,00,000) of these small wornrs When you 
put the cold water on the sore she knew that it was time to 
of hei many babies so that they might begin to 
'fhemsefYos ' 8o she squirted some hundreds out into 
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the watei, and made it milkj as you saw Now, that is a 
wondeiful stoiy, i& it not? But theie is a luoie wondeiful 
stoiy to follow, so listen caietully 

You will lemembei I told jou that it was the teelmg of 
the cold watei that made the luothei wmim sqiiut out the baby 
woims into the watei AVell, when a man oi woman with a 
naiu soie on the leg goes down into the watei of a step-well, 
01 tank exactly the same thing happens The mothei naru 
feels the nice cool watei of the well and squiits out hundieds 
of hei baby naius into the well watei Now, what happens 9 
The peison who has been the means of sowing hundieds of 
naius m the well, goes awa-^ not knowing what he has done 
The jouugnaiu babies would veiy soon die in the watei if 
left alone But in the watci of the well lives anothei small 
cieatuie called a cyclops oi watei-flea, so small that you 
lequiie good eyes to see it, foi it is only about the size of small 
pm head Though it is so small, it is veiy laige compaied 
with the little white naiu woims that came out of the person’s 
leg So the watei-flea swallows some of the babj narus 
thinking they aie good for food But these babj naius aie 
not killed by being swallowed b} the watei -flea They have 
shaip ends like thoins, and they wiiggle thiough the stomach 
of the watei-flea and live and giow in its bod} After glow- 
ing foi some time m the bod} of the watei-flea the bab\ naiu 
IS leady to giow into a mothei naiu like the one \ou saw in 
the man’s leg But how does it get into the man’s leg 
Listen and I will tell voii 

Youi mothei goes to the well in the morning and fills hei 
watei -pot and bungs it home foi ^ou and fathei to dunk 
In the watei aie some of the watei-fleas, and they aie ‘o small 
that}oudo not notice them, so } on dunk some along with 
the watei' You do not know that you have swallowed the 
watei-fleas and that the watei-fleas have baby narus in them 
Now, what happens in youi stomach? The watei-flea dies at 
once, but not so the naiu mside it It becomes veiy lively and 
boies its way out tliiough the skm ot the watei-flea 
9 
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It then ^^llggles to the side of the stomach and hoies its 
wa'v thiongh ^ oui stomach and so gets into yoni body itself 
It is so small that \ou do not feel any pain, and it glows so 
slowly that \ou do not know anything until about a yeai 
aftei w aids the naiu has become full giownand gives you tevei 
and then makes the ulcex on \oiii ankle, and you find you have 
a soie like the man \oii saw with the nain m his leg Now, 
why does the naiu make the soie*-’ It is because it has now 
got a lot of tra\ babi naius in itand wsints to let them out into 
the watei of a well And that is the leason it makes the soie 
neai the loot, because it knows somehow' oi othei, that the foot 
IS the pait that goes ottenest into the well The naiu is now 
full giown and is about thiee feet long, and if you ask the 
doctoi he will tell \ou how difficult it is to diaw it out and how 
soie the foot often becomes while this is being done Now 
how can we pievent the young naius getting into yoiu 
stomach 

Theie aie two ways ot doing this Fast, you may pie- 
vent people w ith the naiu soi es going into youi dunking watei 
You can do this b\ building a high wall lound the step-wells 
so that uo one can walk into the watei You thus make the 
step-well into a diaw-well, so th.it people can only diaw the 
watei by buckets on a lope and cannot i each it with then feet 
In this w'ay no babv naius can leach the watei, and the 
watei-lieas in it do not become full of the small worms that 
can infect you when you dunk them 

The second was of piesenting the baby nains flora get- 
ting into y'oiu stomach is by stiaiumg the watei thiongh a 
fine cloth The w'atei will go thiough but not the w,atei -fleas, 
and you can then dunk the watei safely 

These seem veiy simple things to do, and eveiybody can 
do them If you want to escape fiom having naiu soies you 
must do one or both of them 

You can also of comse boil the watei befoie dunking it 
BO as to kill the water -fleas and naius This also will make 
the water quite safe to dunk 
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Fumigation with burning Neem Leaves as a Plague 
disinfectant 

An eflicient plague disinfectant would be one that breaks 
the chain ot infection bj the plague bacillus, thiough the lat 
and the lat-flea to man 

Large sums of inonej have been spent on lat-killeis, but 
it lb acknowledged now that effoits m this duection have 
proved almost futile 

Pinding I was frequently asked by Eui opeans and Indians 
alike m this District (Saian) foi a simple house disinfectant, 

I began a senes of experiments in Jannaij 1912 with sub- 
stances that would be hkeh to kill oft rats in plague-mfected 
houses I sought a substance that could be so applied that it 
would search out all linking places of rats and kill them The 
method of fumigation suggested itself to me at once I experi- 
mented m my servants’ godow ns as follows Rats in traps 
were suspended from the roofs, placed on the ground, 
under bundles of clothes, etc , in a godown Thuty to fifty 
cow-dung cakes or chapathies (easilj obtained of course in ever j 
village) were arranged m a loose circle m the centre ol the 
cleared floor of a hut and set on fire, -with or without the aid 
oi a little keiosme oil The vanous substances to be experi- 
mented with weie piled on the burning cow-dung chapathies 
when well alight, the doors and windows were shut, and the 
Are was allowed to hum itself out In this war rats were 
subjected to the fumes of innumerable burning substances m 
turn, but although hundreds ot experiments were peiforined, 
the rats (though occasionally showing signs of distress) sur- 
vived as a general rule 

In the course of examining some rats after the experi- 
ments, I noticed some dead fleas on some that had been fumi- 
gated with neem leaves I repeated the experiments with 
neem leaves, but surrounded the rat-traps, except on top, 
with muslin I then found that in practically eveij case the 

• Ejonj a I?9pott by Maior T H Uelftny, IMS 
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lath weie tound to be fioe fioiii fleas, but the mu&hn nndei 
the tiaps contained a mimbci of dead fleas Some fuithei 
expeiimentb showed that the longei the lats weie exposed to 
the neem fumes the gieatei the numbei of dead fleas that 
weie found The best lesults weie obtained by an exposuie 
of ovei two horns, and up to thiee horns 

I now expel iiuented with a laige nuinbci of othei sub- 
stances, but failed to discovei any bettei pulicide than the 
fumes of flesh neem leaves I tiied in turn napthalin, native 
tobacco, “ kliaini ”, pyietbium floies, sulphm, incense, as well 
as the leaves of the castoi oil plant, the banyan tiee, bamboo, 
vaiious glasses, suish, pulses, pipul, oleandei, and many otheis, 
burnt With able made of cow-dung chapatlnes , but none of 
the substances tested acted as pnhcides, noi did any of these 
substances bumf with neem leaves, give as good lesults as 
neem leaves alone 

I have also endeavunied bv vaiious expeiuuentsto iinpiovo 
the metliud of fumigation bv neem leaves, but failed I am 
nut satisfied that neem leaf fnimgation will kill all the fleas 
on e\er\ lat a few fleas do occasionally suivnve at tunes 
This may he due to impeilections in the method of caiiymg 
out the expeiiments , eithei the muslin had been wiapped too 
much aiound the tiap, and so piotected the lat to some extent 
fiom the fumes, oi the flies had gone out too soon, oi the fleas 
at times luav be bettei able to obtain protection fioin the fm 
of some lats, than m that of otheis It seems moie than 
likely, howevei, that fleas that had dropped off the bodies of 
dead plague lats, viz , leal plague fleas, oi plague infected 
fleas, would he billed with gieatei ease in exposed positions on 
floois, and on walls, than they aie when buued in the fuiiy 
coat of the rat , 

Lastly, I And that some binds of fleas aie killed more 
easily than otheis I will endeavoui to ascertain whethei, as 
I suspect, the tiue lat flea oi plague flea is more easily killed 
than the other kinds of fleas infesting rats Believing, then 
that this IS the best method of bieaking the chain of infection 
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tioni idt to man, I had infatiuctions punted in pamphlet toim, 
and had them dj&tubuted m thousands all ovei the distuct, hi 
the plague staff last plague season People ot all classes took 
to the method immediatel-y It costs little oi nothing, and 
the mateiiais ai e available m evety village in the Piovince 
It IS not necessaij to dij the neem leaves , thej can be used 
and, in tact, aie most effective, when taken diiect tiom the tiee 
and burnt The} give oft a dense penetiating suioke I 
believe theie aie gieat possibilities m this simple inexpensive 
method of disinfection foi plague, which I considei to be the 
most piacticable that is available atpieseut 

Water Supply. 

Dacca Water Supply Scheme 

T he scheme submitted bj the Dacca Municipality loi 
impiovmg the watei supply has been appioved b} the 
Government The paiticulais of the scheme aie as 
follows — 

(a) The soheme consists of electing two elevated reseivoirs (to 
be built with reinforced concrete , the capacity of one would be 
120,000 gallons, and that of the other 80,000 gallons , these will 
virtually serve as balancing tanks, thiough a 15-inoh diametei 
gravitation main, connected with one, and through a 6-inoh 
gravitation mam connected with the othei , the biggei reservon 
will be erected in the Victoria Park, and the smaller one near 
the suspension bridge), making additions and alteiatioUo to the 
existing distribution system, piovidmg an additional 15 feet 
diameter Jewell gravity hltei to the existing batteiy of five similar 
filters, laying an additional line of suction mam 2,200 feet long 
16 inches in diamatai, and electing a screw-pile river intake jetty 
ovei 800 feet long 

(5) The estimated cost of the scheme is Rs 1,80,000 
(c) The estimated cost of mamtenanoe is Bs 3,500 
(d) The sum of Es 1,80,000 on account of the cost of the 
scheme will be met as follows — 

Es 

Loan from Government 1,76,000 

Conti ibutiou from General Mumcrpal Fund 6,000 


Total 


1,80,000 
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The amiUiil ehaige of Bs 3,600 on aoaonnt of mamtenanoe 
will be met fiom the watei-iate, and that of Es 12,794 on aocount 
of Ijhe leiayment of t}ie loan of Es 1,75,000 will be met from the 
water -rate and the General Bund 

(c) A loan of Bs 1,75,000, bearing interest at 4 pai cent pei 
annum, will he taken by the Munioipality from Government to meet 
the ( ost of the hoheme It will be leiaid by forty half yearly in- 
stalment', of Es 6,397 each , twenty years will be leguired to repay 
It 

(/) The total annual charge on account of the maintenance of 
the bcliGine is estimated at Es 3,500, and that on aooount of the 
repayment of the loan of Es 1,75,000 is Bs 12,794 The formei 
will he met from the proceeds from the watei-iatc, and the lattei 
will be met fiom the General Band and the iioeeeds fiom the 
water -late 

(a) Ihc watei-iate will be levied as heretofoie at the late of 2 
pei cent on the autiaal value of holdings having no communication 
PHe and at the rate of 5 percent on the annual value of holdinus 
having qoimuuuication pipe 

(h) The avaiage incidence of the water rate per head of present 
population of the Aluinoipahty is Be 0-8-5 

Nator Water Supply Scheme 

The sohamc submitted by the Oommiasionera of the Nator 
Mnmeiptthtv for providing a water-supply to that Municipality has 
been approved by the Governor in Council The paiticulns of the 
scheme are as follows — 

(o) The scheme is to piovide the people of the town of Nator 
with fiheied-watei by means of pipes A plot of land measuring 20 
acres will be taken in Haziv, Nator, where a large tank will be 
excavated and the filter installation, etc , will be constructed theie 
The water after being faltered will go to an overhead tank from 
which it will be distributed to the people of Nator through pipes 
and hydrants The hydrants will be placed at intervals 

Bor the present the pipes will pass from the tank lui Domepaia 
Ui per Bazaar, Garikbanfl Sukulpati, Maidapati, Kapur lapati, Gold- 
arpati to civil 5l|i.tion and from the Kapuriapati Tiimohini vn'e 
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Pilkhana Lalbazai to the Laldighi diain on the east of Jo^kah’s 
temple The aiea of the tank will be laige enough to meet the 
ipqmiements when the upes will be ettended to othei paite of the 
Munieipihty The total population of the ]ytunioipalit\ is 8,251, of 
whom 5,000 will be benefited from the present scheme 

(5) The estimated cost of the seheme is Rs 67,700 

(c) The estimated cost of maintenance is Rs 1,000 , 

(d) The sum of Rs 67,700 on account of the cost of the seheme 
will be met as follows — 


Oontnbutiou fiom Govamment 


Rs 

30,000 

Loan fiom Government 


10,000 

Piivate subsciiptions 

- 

27,700 


Total 

67,700 


The annual chaige of Rs 1,700 on account of maintenance will 
be met fiom the watei-iate, and that of Rs 736 on account of the 
repayment of the loan of Rs 10,000 will be met fiom the Cleneial 
Fund 

(fi) A loan of Rs 10,000, bearing intbiest at 4 pei cent pei‘ 
annum, will betaken by the Municipility from G-overtiment to ihefet 
the cost of the scheme It will be lepaid bj twenty yeaily mstifl- 
ments of Rs 736 each, twenty yeais will be leqnued to lepaj it 

(/) The total annual chaige on account of, the maintenance 
of the scheme is estimated at Rs 1,000, and that on account of the 
lepayment of the loan of Rs. 10,000 is Rs 736 The foimei |yi 11 be 
met fiom the piooeeds fiom the watei-iate, and the latt^i will be 
met fiom the (leneial Ruud 

{g) The watei-iate will be levied at the i ate of 3 pei cent on 
the annual value of holdings situated in loads supplied with watei 
,ind at the late of 2 per cent on the annual Value of holtiiugs Situ- 
ated in loads not so supplied 

I . . 

(k) The aveiage incidence of the watei-iate pei head of present 
population of the Municipality will be Re 0-3|-3 
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Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Bombay] 

Power of Appointment of District Municipalities 

U NDBE saetion iC of the Bombay Distiict Municipal Act, 1901 
all iippointmenta made oi allowances gianted by a munici- 
pality lequiie the s motion eithei of Government oi of the 
GommiSiSionei The Goveinoi in Council is now pleased to decide 
that the Act should be amended so as to enanle district municipali- 
ties to create appomtineuts oi to giant allowances involving a 
charge on municipal funds not exceeding Es 50 a month m each 
case, without sanction, subjeot, bowevei, to the condition that the 
Gommissioiiei may withdraw this powei fiom any municipality 
when in his opinion theie aie good leasons for doing so 

2 The Eemembiancer of Legal Atfaas should be requested to 
submit to Goveinment a draft of an amendment to the Act to give 
effect to this decision [G 0 No 2761, dated 17-4-1916] 

[Bengal] 

Public Works Cess and Rural Water Supply 
I am duected to refei to Goveinment Oidei No 980 T M, 
dated the 3rd Novembei, 1913, addressed to the Aooountant-Geneial, 
Bengal, a eopj of which was forwarded to you with memorandum 
Nos 981-85 T * M , dated the 3id Novembei, 1913 It was intimated 
in thislettei that the Public Woiks Cess for the year 1913-14 should 
be given to Distiict Boaids unconditionally but that the question 
whether conditions would be imposed in futuie years oi not was 
under the consideration of Government Subsequently m Mi 
Samman's lettei Nos 388-92 M , dated the 7th February, 1914, to 
youi address, it was stated that His Excellency in Council desiied 
to impress upon the District Boards the importance of setting apart 
a substantial sum out of the income enhanced by the smicnder of 
the Public Works Cess for the sanitation of villages and small towns, 
for the improvement of water-supply and for anti-malaiial opeiations 
2 It has been the consistent policy of Government to leseiveto 
themselves the powers of earmarking a poition of the Public Wo#ks 
Cess for the improvement of the water-supply and similar objects 
Accordingly m the Bill which was drafted to amend the Bengal Cess 
Act in order to give legal effect to tha locahzatioa of the Public Works 
Cass, Government reserved to themselves the power of making rules 
to prescribe the objects on which this cess should be^‘ ^nt and the 
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manner and proportion m whioh this expendituie should be distii- 
buted The amendment of the Gess Act has, howevei, been held m 
absyanoe pending the consideiation of the iacommend.ition& of the 
Distiiet Admimstiation Oommittee In the meantime the Governor 
m Counml desuoi to draw the attention of Distiiot Boards to the 
icoommendation of that Oommittae [or the utilization oi tbePuhlio 
Woiks Casa in iinancmg unions uudei the Local Self-Government 
Act, and to wain them against any increase in establishment oi othei 
racuiiing expenditure which may absorb a large part of the additional 
moome 

3 With regard to the expenditure of tho curient year, m view 
of the distress in luial aieas caused by heavy floods and the deoline 
in the puce of jute, the Goveinoi in Oouncil desires to impiess upon 
all District Boaids the desiiability of spending laige sums of money 
in the excavation of tanka in luial aieas The oompaiative cheap- 
ness ot labour should make it possible for a much-needed improve- 
ment in this respect to beeflected at a minimum of cost, while undei 
systematic control such works should go far to relieve local distress 
by affording employment for the labouring classes in want With 
this object, attention should be paid to the employment as fai as 
possible of local rather than imported labour Wherever the condi 
tion of the locality requires, the rule insisting on the contribution of 
a thud of the cost of woiks on water-supply should be relaxed In 
the opinion of His Excellency, this enterpiise will affoid suitable 
oppoituulty to District Boards for the proper utilization of their sur- 
plus balances and the additional resouices placed at then disposal 

4 I am accoidiugly to request that the attention of the District 
Boards in your Division may be drawn to this important matter at 
an early date [Oiieular No 2931-23 L S G , dated 25-9-15 to 
Oommissioners ] 

Legislative Intelligence. 

[Parliament ] 

R eduction of infant Moitahtj — AL Emg, m the 
House of Commons asked the Piesident of the Local 
Government Board whether the recent returns showed 
an increase or diminution of the peicenfcage of infant mortality , 
and what s< ■'& were being taken m tins connection ? 

0 
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Mr. Long leplied — -The latest tigiues foi 1915 show that 
the death -1 ate undei one Aeai ot age amounted to 110 pei 
1,000 buths, as compaied w ith 115 pei 1,000 biiths m the 
previous ten jeais, and 105 m the jeai 1914 and 108 m the 
yeai 1913 In spite ot the geueial lestiiction of local expen- 
ditme, actne steps <ue heing taken by piactically all the 
laigei local sanitaiy authoiitieo to lessen infant nioitality and 
to pioxnote the weltaie of intauts geueiallv My Depaitment 
have distiibnted a giant of about 441,000 m aid of maternity 
and child welfaie noik dmmg the financial jeai which has 
just ended 

[Imperial Legislative Council] 

Financial Authority op Sinitary Boards — The 
Hon’ble Mahaiajah Eanajit Sinha of Nashipui. asked if any 
PioMncial Sanitarj Boaid has been entiusted with financial 
authoiity and lesponsibihty 

The Hon’ble Su C Sankaian Naii lephed — 

So far as infoimation at the disposal of the Government 
of Indiashows, Sanitary Boards m certain piovmces have been 
entrusted with financial authoiity and responsibility For 
example, in Bombay, the United Biovinces and Punjab, certain 
sums aie placed by the Local Government every year at the 
disposal of Sanitary Boards for distribution 

[Punjab ] 

Extension of Primary Schools— The Hon’ble Lala 
Kashi Earn called the attention of Goveinment to the question 
asked by the Hon’ble Mr Surendia Nath Baneip at the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Legislative Council with reference to the 
quinquennial programme of the expansion of piimaiy schools 
and asked if the Goveinment had drawn up similar programme 
of expansion for the ensuing triennial peiiod tor the Punjab ? 

Government replied — 

In 1911 a scheme for the extension of primary education 
in the province dmmg the five years ending m 1917 was 
prepared at the request of the Government of India The 
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scheme gave a longh estimate ot thenumbei otpiuuaiy schools 
foi boys whicli c(iuhl be opened m the peiiod, it giants weie 
sanctioned toi the pnipose fiom impel lal levennes It was 
pioposed to laise the numhei ot such schools tiorn 3,217 to 
about () 000, Viith piopoitionatc additions to the tiaining 
institutions and the inspecting statt, besides stiengthenmg the 
te idling staft ot the existing schools and laising teaclieis’ 
salaiies Details weie given of the expendituie winch would 
be involved, and it was estimated that the lecmiing giant fioin 
nnpeiial levenues. vvhich would be lequned if the scheme 
ueie to come into foice, would amount to neaily ten lakhs by 
the close of the peiiod 


In 1913 a second set of estimates was asked foi and 
supplied, coveiiiig all edui ationa! lequiiements, including the 
expansion of elementaiy education, foi thiee yeais ending m 
1915-16 Both schemes weie meiely hypothetical piogiainmes, 
intended to show how funds, if piovided on a su&ciently libeial 
scale, could be utilised on educational objects in the piovince 


connect 


Er&HT OP Election in Municipalities. — The Hon’ble 
L^£^|v^hi Earn asked in how' many municipal committees 
It of election was taken away since 1890 and foi what 
"and in how many innnicipal committees the number 
^ Me( 1 membeis i educed since that yeai and foi what lea- 
snns] ’h 'id whethei auv oppoitnnity haB been given to the 
municipal committees concerned in each case to show cause 
against the oidei befoie the oidei of Government was passed 
against them ? 

Goveinineut lephed — 


Since 1890 the light of election has been withdiawn m 
the case of the following nine municipalities — Hissai, Bhi- 
W'ani, Ballabgaih, Shahahad, Simla, Dinanagai, Sahiwal, Hazro 
and Pakpattan In the case of Simla the change was made 
foi special adinmistiative reasons as explained m the answer 
given to the Hon’ble Eai Bahadui Shadi Lal at the meeting 
of this Council held on 19th Septembei 1913 In the case of 
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all the othei municipalitie& with the possible exception ol 
yhahabad, the light ol election was taken awa^ because ol 
continued maladnimistiation due eithei to leligioiis animosities 
and faction feelings m to the misconduct of the elected iiiem- 
beiB The light has lecenth been lestoied in the case oi 
Hifisai It may be added that in foni of the cases in which 
the withdiawal of the light was dneto misconduct, the change 
had the snppoit of the lesideuts in the town 

Dining the peiiod the nuinhei of elected menibeis has 
been 1 educed in 9 municipalities In the case of Palvial the 
leducation is of a casual and piobahl^ tempoiaiy natme In 
the cases of Kainal, Panipat and Multan the memheis weie 
leduced m the hope of expediting the disposal of business , m 
the lemaimng cases the change was biought about owing to 
the lack of suitable candidates oi the continued inditfeience ol 
elected membeis to then duties 

The answ'ei to the second pait of the question is m the 
negative The oideis of Government m administiative 
matte IS of this natuie ai e, as the Hon’ ble Meinbei must be 
awaie, not passed without full consideiation of all aspects ol 
the case 

Dmplotment of Female Hanitary Inspectors —The 
HoiTble Hai Baliadni Earn Saiam Das asked how naun 
Municipalities and Distiict Boaids in the Punjab eiuplnJjlS 
female Samtai', luspectois and midwnves who went^arout m 
the aieas imdei then chaige, offeung advice and help to 
women folk m the pievention of infantile uioitahty 

Goveinment lephed as lollow-s — A Lady Health Visitoi 
IS employed by the Lahoie Municipality 

Midwives aie employed by 30 municipalities and 9 
distiict boaids 

The introduction of Women Sanitaiy Inspectois into the 
cities of the Punjab would no doubt be a useful ineasuie, but 
a practical diihculty which foims a bai is the paucity of 
educated women available foi medical training On account 
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ot the meagie supply of tiained vvomen theie aie at pipsent 
seveidl po&ts nnhlleJ in the Mechcai Depaitment, but wavs 
and means aie being consideicd by \vhich a laigei nunibei of 
Indian women ma\ be induced to entei the medical and 
sanitaiv piofessions Endeavouis aie al&o being made to 
111(1 ease the nuiiibei ol inidwives woiking undei munici- 
palities and distiict hoaids Special comsea of mstiuction foi 
the impiovement ot those alieady so woiking will be held 
dining the couise of the coming siimmei 

Distiict boaids and municipalities have been asked to 
suppoit a scheme to piovide moie of these women tiained on 
lines which it is considmed will incieaBe then usefulness 
Theie IS heie, howevei, a laige held foi piivate geneiosity, 
and if Indian gentlemen who undeistand the benefits of 
sanitation in the home and the necessity foi the skilled caie 
of child] eii, would come foi waid and endow stipends foi the 
tiainmg of Indian women m such inatteis Government would 
welcome then co-opeiatiou in this mattei Until piopeily 
qualified women m sulliiient numbeis aie available, Govern- 
ment does not ooustdei it advisable to make any fmthei 
suggestions to local bodies legaidmg then employment m 
connection with infantile moitalitj 

Medicaij Belief in Rural Arlas — The Hon’hle 
Saidai Gajjan Singh asked if the Goveimnent weie awaie 
that the numbci of dispensaiies foi medical lelief m the ruial 
aieas of tlie Punjab was too small to meet the lequuements 
of the people and whether the Government would take steps 
to mciease the numbei of such dispensaiies? 

The Hou’ble Mi Ciaik implied — (a) Government is 
well awaie that the numbei of dispensaiies m the Piovmce 
IS not sufficient to meet the giowing demand foi oiganised 
medical lehef, and special attention was diawu to this fact m 
the leview of the Local Government on the Annual Eepoiton 
the woikmg of chaiitable dispensaiies m the Punjab foi 1914 
m which it was pointed out that the numbei was inadequate 
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m many distiicts, vu , Kainal, Ambala, Ludhiana, Kangia, 
Jhelum, Sialkot, Bawalpmdi, Attock, Mianwali and Mont- 
gotneiy At the same time it should be stated that piogiess, 
though slou, IS continuous, as in the past twent} yoais tlie 
nmnbei ot local fund dispensaiies has iisen fiom ‘223 in 1H45 
to 269 m 1915 In addition an itineiatmg dispensaiy has 
been staited in each ot the distiicts ol Hissai, Kainal, 
L>allpui, Hoshiaipm and Montgoineiy, while two such 
dispensaiies aie in existence m the Multan Distiict 

(i) The question of incieasiug the numbei of dispcn- 
saiies IS engaging the attention ot the Inspecioi-Geneial of 
Civil Hospitals who has been lequested by Goveimnent to go 
into the question with the local authoiities concerned On 
the advice of Government 27 out of 71 Canal Li&pensaiies m 
the Piovmce have been thiown open to the geneial public, the 
local bodies contiibuting towaids the cost A good many of 
these aie doing excellent woik, and it is hoped that as tins 
becomes inoie fieely lecognized local bodies will take gieatei 
advantage of this foim of assistance 

Recent Publications. 


Pbinciples and Methods op Municipal Administba- 
TiON By William Bennett Munio, Piofessoi of Municipal 
Goveimnent, Haivaid Univeisity 

The New Public Health By Hibbert Winslow Hill, 
Ai B , M D , D p E , Diiector, Institute of Public Health, m o H 
of Loudou, Canada 


The Chivalby Health The South Social Cong, 
Houston, Tex Edited by Jaipes E McGullock 


[The Yolume contains papers on “ the cost of praventable diseases,” 
causes of ill'healtli,” ** the health of children,** etc ] 
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Public Health Senes Cambiidge Univeisity Piess Puce 
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Elements op HktHwAy Engineering Arthui H 
Blanchaid, c b , v m , with photogiaphfa, chaits ciud diagiams 

Town-planning in ancient times S', E J Haveiheld 
Oxfoid Univeisity Piess 

Gardens in Towns Being a statement ot the law lelatmg 
to the acquisition and maintenance of land loi purposes ot 
lecieation By Sii Eobext Huntei, kib, Ejie and 
Spottiswoode Piice fas net 

City Planning, with special lefeienceto the planning of 
stieets and lots With illustxations By 0 M Eobinson < 

City Planning Edited by John Nolen Appleton 
Piice $2 

Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Deco- 
ration B} Samuel T Majnaid Second edition, le-wiitten 
and enlaiged 

The Relation op Sculpture to Arohi'iectlee Bj 
T P Bennett Cambiidge Univeisity Piess Piice 15s net 

Hydraulic Flow A book ot lefeience of standaid 
expeiiments on pipes, channels, notches, wens and ciiculai 
oiifaces, togethei with new formiilie lelating theieto By A 
N Baines Puce 12s 6d net 

The Structure and Properties op the more oomm'on 
Materials op Construction By G B Upton Chapman 
and Hall Price 10s faff net 

American Sewerage Practice — Yol III, Disposal of 
'Sewerage By Leonard Melcalt arrd Hariison P Eddy New 
York 
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Notes. 

-Rajapub Municipality — The following notification haa 
been published in the Bombay Government Gazette — 

Wheioaa it api eais to the Governor m Oouncil that the period 
of fom yeais, ten months and twenty-eight days for which the 
Municipality of Bijitpur was supei seded by Government Notifioa- 
tions in the General Depaitment No 2700, dated the 4th May 1911, 
No 3902, dated the 18th May 1914, No 3506, dated the 28th 
Aiiil 1916, and No 8269, dated the 25th Ootobei 1915, is inaufSi 
cient for the purpose of rectifying the eSeots of the mcompfetenoe 
and default of the said Municipalitv , now in exercise of the powfer 
eonfened by section 179, sub-section (3), of the Bombay Bistriot 
Munioipal Aot, 1901 (Bombay 111 of 1901), the Governor in 
Oounoil IS pleased to oontinue the said leiiod of supeisession until 
the 30th June 1916 

Cos&ipobe-Chiti^obii Municipality — The follpwing 
lesol'Ution was unanimously passed bi the Municipality at a 
lecent Special Geneial Meeting convened to considei a letei- 
euce fiom Government — 

{a) That a repoit be submitted to the Magistiate, 24-Parganas 
infoiming him that the Oimmissioneis of the Oossiioie-Ohitpore 
Municipality wishel to letain the option of electing an oHinial 
Chiirman, and (h) that the Oommissioneis did not think that 
piofessional gentlamon who^e services woie retained by Government 
such as Government Pleadeis should be classed as odioials 

The Calcuti'a Cobpobation — Goveinuient have ap- 
pointed a second Municipal Magistiate to heai immicipal 
cases with juiisdictiou ovei the w'hole of Calcutta • It is 
hoped that the appointment would lesult m a moie speedy 
disposal of cases 

The Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment — In view 
of the time that is likely to be taken up at vaiious stages ot 
the Calcutta Municipal Act Amending Bill, Government are 
leconsideimg the pioposals to take up sepaiately the' amend- 
ment of the Pood and Plugs sections ot the Act 

The Bombay Cobpobation — At a special meeting of the 
Coipoiation, the Hon’ble Mi P E Wacha was unaanahonsly 
9i 
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le-elected to repiesent the Coi'poiation in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council 

The following lesolntion was cairled unanimously and 
by acclamation — In paitmg with Mi P E Cadell, gib, 
I G S , the Coipoiatiou once moie desiie to place on lecoid 
then higa appieciation ot the veiy valuable sei vices lendeied 
by him to the citj m hib capacity as Municipal Commis- 
sionei diuiug the past 6 yeais, of the conspicuous ability 
he has displaced m dealing with all the vaiied and ditfeient 
questions connected with the municipal adininistiation of 
the cit> and of the gieat zeal, piomptitude and efficiency 
with which he has initiated, elaboiated and earned out veiy 
unpoitant measuies foi the development ot th§ city and foi 
the impiovement of its sanitation 

At its meeting held on the ilnd May, the OoipoiAtion 
lesolved to le-appoint Mi H J Tiivess Smith, Hydiauhc 
Engineei foi a fiuthei pciiod ot five \eais tiom June 191(i on 
a salan of Es 1,800 pei mensem Mi Tiivess Smith is 
known to be a capable othcei, and the siiccesstul completion 
ot the duplication ot tlie Tansa Main was laigely due to his 
imweaiied supei vision and well-devised anangeiuents 

Sanitaki Grants (United Pkuvinges) — In G 0 No 
20‘2/X 40, dated the 17th Janimiy 1916, the Samtaiy Boaid 
wasinfoimed ot the distiibution ot the allotment of 5 lakhs toi 
sanitaiy pinposes duimg 191fa-17 The allotments made 
bv Government out of the above giaut aggiegate Es 1,45,800 
as follows — 

Es 

Free distiibution of quinine 20,000 

Foi expendituie on Enqmiy into the cause of 

lualaiia 11,000 

Impiovement of the pilgiim loute to Gaihwal 5,500 

Pay of establishment enteitamed foi 2 Dy 

Sanitary Commissi oneis . 8,300 

Pay of Secietaiy, S Boaid, and cost of esta-* 

hhshment 11,500 

Euial sanitation 50,000 
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Tiavellmg allowances of non-o&cial Members 


of Provincial and Divisional Malaiia Com- Es 

mittees * 3,600 

For outbieaks of Cholera 15,000 

For village sanitation through panchayats .. fa, 000 

Contribution to Mussooiie Municipality foi 

Hydio-electric scheme .. 15,000 

Total Ks 1,46,800 


The balance, Es 3,54,200, is the amount at the disposal 
of the Sanitary Board In addition to meeting certain le- 
cuiiing giants alieady promised b}- the Board out of this 
balance, grants towards the preparation ol a general Drainage 
Scheme for Baieilly (Es 12,000) and towaids the drainage 
works of Almoia (Es 25,000) have been eai-marked 

Chitaldruo District Boaiid (Misorb) — The District 
Board of Chitaldiug has agieed to the adoption of the metre 
gauge for the Chikjajur-Chitaldiug Eailway, and has lesolved 
to take steps to raise the necessary loan 

The Board has expressed its willingness to pay halt the 
cost of the purchasing and maintaming two breeding bulls in 
the District Veteiinai\ Hospital one of a milching strain and 
the other of a draught strain 

The Bangalore City Municipality — The following 
telegram was despatched to the Private Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Mysore — 

“ The City Municipal Council, in meeting assembled, 
present their humble respects and, on behalf of the citizens, 
tender their loyal and respectful congratulations to His High- 
ness the Maharaja on having 'secured for the people of Mysore 
the inestimable boons of storing the waters of the Cauveiy for 
irrigation and of establishing a separate University for Mysore ” 
Bangalore City Improvements —The Mysore Govern- 
ment have approved a scheme, estimated to cost Es 74,000, 
for improving the Palace Uppaiahalli and Dobbspet and 
’ These Gommittaes have Binoa haeu abolished 
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offeied to oontubute onp-half ot the outlay from State funds, 
if the Bangalore City Municipal Gotincil find the other half 
from then funds The President has been requested to sub- 
mit dfetailed estimates together with proposals for meeting a 
moiety of the outlay froip municipal funds The mam 
features of the proposed mr pi ovemeuts are — 

' (1) The setting back of the two villages so as to keep 

them 100 feet removed from the mam roads, the open margin 
thus left being planted with trees 

(2) Laying out regular streets, roads and conservancy 

lanes 

(3) 'Providing a sewage system 

(4) Removing congestion by expanding the two villages, 
for which purpose ad]ommg agricultural land is proposed to 
be acquired 

(6) Providing a special block ' on the west of the 6th 
main road foi Palace servants 

New Sanitarv Works — The Government have sanction- 
ed the (Nuipiu) Rawalpindi Pair Area Water-supply flclreme 
at an estimated cost of Rs, 25,275 and the Rewari Water-supply 
Scheme at an estimated cost of Rs 2,83,877 Sanction has 
also been accorded to the Multan Drainage Scheme, estimated 
to cost Rs 3,82,992 

The Khushab Water-supply Scheme has been approved by 
the Sanitary Board and recommend to Government foi adminis- 
trative sanction The Sanitary Board considering the scheme 
an urgent one, decided to sanction a grant-m-aid of Rs 92,5b9 
as the amount ot loan applied for has been refused by Govern- 
ment, conditionally on fl) the i emainder of the estimated cost 
being provided locally, and (2) it being within the competence 
of fihe Bbard to transfer the giant-m-aid of Rs 45,620 placed 
at the disposal of the Isa Khel Municipality for the water 
works scheme, which has been abandoned on account of 
change of headquarters, to the Khushab Water-supply Scheme 

Inspection op Pumps and Machinery —The Lieutenant- 
Goveinoi -of the Punjab has directed that in all cases where 
expensive installation of pumps and machinery have been or 
shall be provided, the local body responsible for the upkeep 
shall have them i egularly inspected eVerji’ yekr 
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Housing and Town Planning 


I N two issues oi the Local Self -Gove) mnent Gazette foi 1915, 
we fliew piominent attention to the fiist annual lepoit of 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commission and summed 
up biiedv the mam lines ot policy advocated bv the Commis- 
sion foi dealing with the question of pievcnting the haphazaid 
giowth of towns and piovidmg wholesome homes to people of 
modeiate means We also exaiuiued how fai tlie leinedics 
suggested weie applicable to conditions m this Piesidencv 
These aiticles evoked consideiable mteiest m this Piesidency 
and elsewheie, and the Bombay Co-opeiative Housing Associa- 
tion lepubhshed the fiist ot them m pamphlet foim We 
have now i eceixed the second Eepoit of the Homestead Commis- 
sion and tiust that a leMew theieol with special lefeienceto 
local conditions, will be found useful by municipal councils, 
local bodies and piivate gentlemen mteiested m town-planning 
and building pxoblems We need not add that our aim is not 
to offer a detailed review ot the report but to dwell on points 
that are of educative value to us at the present time 

Our readers will remember that a very important 
section ot the fust report was devoted to an account ot the 
work done by the Ooveinments of various countries m the 
world in aid of the housing of the working people This study 
established the outstanding facts ‘ that the idea that private 
initiative and enterprise will furnish a suffacient supply of 
wholesome homes for the people has been abandoned in all 
progressive countnes ”'and that “ loans, credits, land favours 
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and special favoui& b^ taxation oi exemption tioin taxation ” 
aie allowed m most countiies to entoipiises which have foi 
then object the pioMsiou of such homes In Massachusetts, 
howevei, it was found that, undei the constitution, the 
Commonwealth could not lend diiect aid to such bcliemes 
The Commission had theiefoie to foimulate iecommendations 
which would ‘ mduectl} impiove conditions m and about such 
homes ’ 

The fiist and most piomment of these lecommend- 
ations was that each cit-v and town with a population of 10,000 
should be dnected to establish a local planning board whose 
duty it shall be to oiigmate schemes foi dealing with congested 
aieas, foiecast the lequnements of the city m the futuie and 
guide the lines along which it should extend and develop It 
is reported that about 45 local planning boards were established 
in the year Regarding then work, it is stated that though 
some remained almost dormant and some met with discourage- 
ment from the city officials, the majoiit^ did excellent inves- 
tigation woik and discussed a laige variety of subjects 
connected with the planning of towns and that, on the whole, 
the creation of these boards' intensified the geneial interest m 
civic betterment ’ 

We aie about to get a Town-planning Act foi Madias 
and it may not be unmstiuctive, therefore, to lecapitulate and 
emphasise a few of the instructive ciiticisms offered by the 
Commission on the woik of these boards 

In the first place, these hoaids are insti noted to guard 
against the danger of dwelling too much on present needs and 
flaming shoit-sighted proposals foi relieving them They aie 
reminded that ‘ the task of local planning boards is the forma- 
tion of broad and inclusive plans which will deal m its proper 
relation with every need of the community’ They should 
take long views, giasp the needs of the entire city — not merely 
the present needs or those of the near future — and plan foi the 
natural and orderly growth of the town 
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It follows that a detailed and S5stematic study of existing 
conditions should be the fiist task of the planning boaid — 
an exhaustne sulVov ot the cit> — topogiaphic.il, physical and 
sociological We would suggest that the whole tow^n should 
be studied geneially, then sections theieof All possible ques 
tions about the town and the people should be leYiewed and the 
lesults embodied in succinct lepoits, illusti ated by plans, giaphs, 
etc The sectional plans and lepoits should also be duly 
coiielated with those for the whole city The moie intensive 
this study, the moie coiiectly will the boaid be able to guage 
the lines on which the city should develop 

Aftei such a study, which will be the woik of months 
and even yeais, compiehensive plans should be piepaied for 
the needs of the classes of the population lequning additional 
aieas on which to settle, the public needs in the way of open 
spaces, play-giounds, etc , and, geneially, legulating the exten- 
sion of the town Eveiy individual scheme — be it foi opening 
out a slum oi laying out an extension — should conform to and 
ht m with this laige geueial scheme 

Lastly, we aie reminded — we would particulaily impress 
this on oui municipal councils — that all this town-planning 
work will be thiown away unless building regulations aie laid 
down and enforced stiictlj Public opinion in our laigei 
towns lequues to be educated m this lespect 

Many of oui municipal councils aie foimulatmg and 
caiiymg out schemes of town-impiovement, and we trust that 
m woikmg them out they will beai these piinciples in view 
Intensive studies of local conditions, compiehensive geneial 
plans, individual schemes so fiameJ as to fit in with the 
geneial scheme diawn up foi the entiie city — to be, in fact, 
mstalmeiits of one pieconceived and well-laid out plan — and 
stiict enfoicemeut of building legiilations, aie impeiative if, 
m attempting to destioy slums, we are not to create woise 
slums 



